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CHAPTER L 



It must not be 8U^t)os^d that^ during the period which 
had elapsed since Mortimer's marriage, his exemplary sis- 
tor had ceased to watch with nervous solicitude the course 
of his proceedings. She was indeed, and in every sense of the 
word, exemplary ;'^nd the love she bore her brother was the 
real cause of the dread and apprehension of which she could 
not divest herself as to the happy issue of his second mar- 
riage. The correspondence between them had ceased ; but, 
without adopting any un&ir means of ascertaining the real 
state of their domestic afiairs, Mrs. Farnham was not with- 
out information as regarded the proceedings at Sadsgrove: 
one of its visiters, was an old friend of hers; and from her, 
during her stay there, she learned enough to render her 
extremely anxious for the future happiness and respectabi- 
lity of her brother. 

It appeared to Mrs. Farnham, from all she could hear, 
that the position of her new sister-in-law in society was one 
the least in the world calculated to secure her from what 
the politician would call ** the pressure from without." She 
had received descriptions of her character and disposition 
from one who had known her from childhood, and who was 
fully alive to the peculiarities of her temper, which, al- 
though based upon high principle and uncompromising can- 
dour, seemed, in her eyes, fearfully conducive, at some pe- 
riod of excitement, to dissolve the bond of union which held 
her to Mortimer, whoee temper so far resembled that of his 
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wife, that, the moment he fancied that eflforts were making^ 
to deceive or delude him, his rage, amoonting to frenzy, 
would know no bounds. 

Mortimer was conscious of his own weakness; and never, 
did man struggle more earnestly, even at the sacrifice of 
bodily health, againht the workings of his mind, than be 
did : but informed, as his sister was, of Helen's independence 
of spirit and impatience of control, her apprehensions were 
the more awakened to the future peril of their happiness 
by the circumstance that Helen had no real female friend, 
— no experienced counsellor, who might not only by advice 
but example point out to her the course of conduct by which 
she might even conciliate, and so eventually reform, the hus- 
band who had sought in his marriage with her, the restora- 
tion of his peace of mind, and a gradual oblivion of his past 
indiscretions. On the contrary, having been brought up 
without a mother, placed early in the control of her rather*8 
house, and accustomed to associate with his companions, she 
had, as has already been remarked, no female friends whose 
advice she could seek, or whose counsel she could adopt; 
and, as if to make this evil the greater, her husband had 
supplied the place of such an associate by domesticating in 
his nouse the Countess St. Alme. * 

Why he did so, Mrs. Farnham could not imagine; but 
when, in reply to her disinterested and earnest remon- 
strances upon the point, she received a harsh and unkind 
answer, she ceased to press a matter upon which she was 
plainly told her interference was not required ; that Morti- 
mer was master of his own actions and of his own house, 
and that, so long as that was the case, he did not feel dis- 
posed either to ask or accept advice as to the regulation of 
his conduct; that it was sufficient for his sister to know that 
the Countess was one of his oldest friends to induce her to 
denounce her; and that, since she had refused to do him the 
honour to afford Helen her countenance and friendship when 
he had expressed the warmest wish that she should do so, 
he tnust beg to be left unmolested in the pursuit of the 
course which, under the circumstances, he had considered 
it best and wisest to pursue. 

If ever the blindness of a man of the world were made 
evident, it exhibited itself in this proceeding of Mortimer. 
It is not at this moment our business to dive into all the par> 
ticulars of the intimacy which subsisted between Mortimer 
and the Countess, nor to ascertain the real cause of the in- 
fluence over him which she unquestionably possessed : suf- 
fice it to say, that he knew her as a worldly woman, — an 
intriguantef^^mng 9iikd insincere, — and that yet she had 
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the power to make him believe that, from her perfect inti- 
macj with all the circumstances of his former marriage, as 
well as with tlie peculiarities of his own character, she was, 
of all persons in the world, the one to soflen down any dif- 
ficulties which might arise in the progressive development 
of the truths connected with his former attachment, and ac- 
custom Helen to the occasional gloominesses and exacerba- 
tions of temper to which he was subject, and which had their 
origin in the recollections which her sweet influence was 
destined to overcome. 

How the Countess fulfilled the task, we have seen ; why 
she acted as she did, we have yet to learn : but, let her mo- 
tives have been what they might, their results are not un- 
known to Mrs. Farnhani; who began to repent, when she 
felt it was too late, that she bad sacrificed to friendship and 
a feeling of distaste, which she now thought she ought to 
have overcome, the chance of securing her brother's hap- 
piness. 

She had even heard the intelligence to which Mr. Brim- 
mer Brassey had so " genteelly" referred at Shamrock Cot- 
tage, which increased the interest she felt in her sister-in- 
law, and led her to look forward to the period when the at- 
tentions of one so nearly connected with her as she was, 
might be most valuable to Helen: in fact, she repented of 
having withstood her brother's invitation, and resolved to 
overlook the harshness of his last reply, in the hope of res- 
cuing those who were dear to her from a fate which she 
considered inevitable, if the visit, and consequent power, of 
the Countess St. Alme, were permitted to continue. This 
design the amiable Mrs. Farnham lost but little time in put- 
ting into execution. She wrote to Francis, and told him 
that her friend and family iiad resolved to visit England 
earlier than they had at first intended; that she proposed 
accompanying them; and, having therefore faithfully ful- 
filled her enofagement to them, she should be too happy to 
ofiler herself for a visit to Sadgrove for as long or as short a 
period as he and Helen might choose to fix. 

'— •" And," added she, ** tell your young and beautiful wife, 
lor 80 I hear she is, that I shall press her to my heart with 
the feelings of a mother rather than a sister. The difference 
between your age and mine, dear Francis, has always given 
me a sort of semi-maternal authority over you ; and, as He- 
len is still your junior, why may I not cherish a sentiment 
towards her which will necessarily involve that care and 
those attentions which, at no great distance of time, may 
probably be acceptable to her ? Bid her think of me, then, 
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as if I were the parents he has lost; and do you, dear Francis, 
teach her to love ine as you think I deserve to bo loved by 
one who is so nearly and dearly allied to you." 

Francis read his sister's letter. He threw it from bim. 

'•This," muttered he to himself, "is trick, — artifice,— de- 
sign. Some tattling gossipmonger has been plying her with 
news of my misconduct; or else she thinks me incapable of 
- preserving my own honour and reputation without her as- 
sistance. It is evident her opinions are changed ; she is wil- 
ling now to come to Sadgrove, — ready now to do that, which 
a few months since I vainly implored her to do. She finds 
that I will not endure her literary lectures, and so has re- 
solved to settle herself here to preach them personally. No, 
no! — all that I sought to do has been done: Helen knows 
the whole of the history, which I feared might startle her, 
and hccdd it not Emily would undo all this : — if it had 
been her pleasure to come to me in the outset, — but no, — 
not now : she then inflicted a wound which this offer cannot 
cure. Nay, she herself has pleaded in the strongest terms 
against the very course she now proposes to adopt, by. fixing 
herself for an indefinite term in my family to act the part of 
mother to my wife,i^hen her own letters distinctly depre- 
cate such a system, and uphold the undivided dominion of 
the mistress of the house as"— - 

Mortimer's thoughts glanced towards the Countess, who, 
in fact, was playing the very part which Mrs. Farnham pro- 
posed to undertake, but in a very different manner, and with 
very different motives. His sister had warned Iiim of this 
intimacy, — had even expressed her disbelief in the possibi- 
lity of its existence: the intimacy continued. Was it not 
that very circumstance which had induced her to alter her 
resolution of remaining abroad? — was it not that, which 
had roused her to take a step unpleasant and inconvenient 
to herself? It was perfectly certain that the Countess St. 
Alme and Mrs. Farnham could not meet; the very accep- 
tance of her proposal would be the signal for the immediate 
removal of the other; the Countess being sufficiently a wo- 
man of the world, even if she had not been made acquainted 
with Mrs. Farnham's feelings towards her by her brother, 
to render any explanations of whys and wherefores unne- 
cessary upon such an occasion: the tacit understanding be- 
ing, on the part of Mrs. Farnham, that^if the Countess did 
not go, she would not come ; an(^ on the part of the Coun- 
tess, that Mrs. Farnham would not come if she did not go. 

Francis gave the letter a second perusal ; and then (a cir- 
cumstance which may pretty well explain the course of af- 
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hln at Sadgfuove) proceeded to the morningf-room, where 
his wife and the Countess were sitting, and handed the de- 
spatch to the latter to read. 

^*An offer of a visit, Helen," said Mortimer to his wife. 
" I will give you leave to guess from whom." 

Helen, seeing that the letter, the contents of which the 
Countess was eagerly devouring, in all probability announced 
the fact, felt somewhat startled by being permitted to sur- 
miee about an event which was so regularly and officially 
confided to his guest 

"I cannot imagine," said Helen: — not my fathef 1" 

"NOfc" said Mortimer, " not exactly; but from a lady who 
is good enough to wish to perform the part of mother to 
3rou. I suppose she imagines that you are not able to take 
care of yourself, and that I am not able to take care of 
you." 

** Who is that 1" said Helen. ** I was not aware that there 
was any body in the world sufficiently interested in my pro* 
ceedings to take such pains in my behalf." 

" The lady is no other than my most reverend, grave, and 
potent sister," said Mortimer, — ** a lady who has the quality 
of acidulating every thing she approaches; who looks upon 
every body as doomed to eternal destruction who does not - 
act up to what she considers propriety,* rectitude, virtue, dE.c. 
&c, &c., and is the completcst wet blanket that ever was 
thrawn upon the warmth of a domestic fire-side." 

** Mrs. Farnham !" said Helen,— and the tone in which 
she repeated the name was not exactly in accordance with 
the sketch which Mortimer had drawn of her. Helen had 
heard her spoken of in the highest terms; and even the 
Countess herself, who hated her, had .taught Helen to un- 
derstand that the real cause of her si8ter-in-law*s absence 
from England and the wedding was a scrupulous sensitive- 
ness with regard to Mortimer^s former errors, and a nervous 
doubtfulness of the success of his scheme of reformation ; 
so that, although Helen had been taught to fear, and even 
dislike her, by the Counters, she had learned from other re- 
ports,— probably enough, from the very friend who had com- 
municated to her the details of what was passing at Sad- 
grave, — to respect and revere her, 

-r-*'And vfill she come?" said Helen, feeling at the mo- 
ment a fervent hope that she might; more especially sinca 
her opinion of the protracted, or rather continued, stay of 
the St. Almes, was no longer a secret from Mortimer. 

"I should think not," said Mortimer: — "how should sheT? 
We shall go to France in December, and she does not prO'^. 
pose oomiqg to England until the end of November." 

2* 
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'* Do you really mean to go to France?** said He)en» wiib- 
ing to be informed as to the strength of his resolution. 

** So the Countefis says," said Mortimer. 

** What does the Countess say?" said the Countess her- 
self, laying down the letter. 

** That we are to be your guests at Christmas," said Mor- 
timer. 

*> I understand it as settled," was the lady*s remark; **but 
perhaps Mrs. Farnham*s pilgrimage may alter your deter- 
mination. Do not let us iDterferc with her pious proceed* 
ings." 

**' May / see the letter ?" said Helen, with an air of hu- 
mility not quito so well acted as her surprise at the fishing- 
temple. 

" Have you finished it ?" said Mortimer carelessly to the 
Countess. 

"Oh ! yes, /have done with it," replied thb lady, tossing 
it to him across the table. 

"Then," said Helen, "I presume I map see it." 

All that had passed between her and Mortimer on the 
subject of the Countess, (much more than the Countess her- 
self suspected,) flashed into the minds of both husband and 
wife; but Helen struggled successfully with her feelings, 
and took the letter to read, as a matter of course, and thus 
escaped the sight of an intcrciiauge of looks between Fraif- 
cis and their lively guest, the character of which would 
have excited any other than pleasurable feelings in her 
bosom. 

" I suppose," said the Cojntess, with a pert toss of her 
* head, " we are bound to make way for your sister, Morti- 
mer; and that not only we must retreat, but you must 
abandon your intention of visiting us, to receive her." 

" I have said, Countess," replied Mortimer, " we are en- 
gaged to youJ*^ 

"But why," said Helen, putting down the letter for iEi 
moment, " is it necessary that one engagement should de- 
stroy the other? Is there any reason why you should not 
receive your sister before the Count and Countess leave us, 
and then we might go?" 

"No," said Mortimer, "that wouldn't answer." — And 
Helen did see tJie look at the Countess which followed this, 
declaration. 

" But wouldn't you like that Mrs. Farnham should come 
here?" asked Helen. "I am sure her letter is full of kind- 
ness and good feeling." 

"Yes, said the Countess, "she is all kindness to those- 
wlio happen to ooo^e up to her notions of propriety and rec*. 
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titude ; but her benevolence is extremely circumscribed. 
I believe I am not upon her list as one of those who can be 
preserved from destruction, merely because I do when in 
Rome as Rome does, and have been guilty of going to a 
play on Sunday in society Where it is thought no sin, or of 
violating every tie of morality by making a parti at EcarU 
afler the said play was over. I know she thinks me a most 
abominable person." 

Helen looked at the lady, and felt the force of the con» 
trast which the words then glibly flowing over her roseate 
lips, afforded to those contained in her sister-in-laws's let* 
teir; but she saw that Mortimer was determined upon, his 
course of proceeding, and that the lively Countess's influ- 
ence would prohibit the visit of the amiable widow. 

This circumstance weighed heavily upon her mind. She 
apprecinted the kindness and affection which evidently had 
prompted Mrs. Farnham*s forgiveness of Mortimer*s pre- 
vious letters to her; and, anticipating the troubles and dif- 
ficulties which she really was destined to encounter, dwelt 
painfully upon tlie decision which would deprive her of the 
society and support of so amiable a being. It was, how- 
ever, all of no use. The answer to Emily Farnham's offer 
was brief and almost harsh, conceived in the spirit which 
dictated her brother's first remarks upon it when he re:- 
ceived it, and couched in terms little more civilized or con- 
siderate. ^ 

It was impossible for Helen not to. be conscious of the 
triumphant air which the Countess assumed when it was 
ascertained that this fiefu^al had been given, or, in fact, 
that her power had outweighed, that of the woman she 
detested, and whom Mortimer ought to have loved ; and fbt 
the next two or three days she joked Helen on the possi- 
bility of doing without her volunteer Mamma, who was 
probably more anxious to assume the character in jest, 
fiom never having filkd it ia. earnest Nor was Helen 
better satisfied, than she was with thia playfulne98y by 
seeing that it pleased her husband, who seemed to seize 
, every opportunity of supporting the Countess in running 
down the amiable qualities of his nearest relative. 

Time, however, wore on, and the day of Batley's mar- 
riage drew near. The question was, whether the St. Almes. 
sliould remain at Sadgrove during the absence of its owner 
and his lady, or that they should all break up, and remain 
in London for a week or two, until they should take flight 
for France; an event wliich depended chiefly upon the 
emancipation of young Blocksford from his. labours at the- 
imiversity: and it must be admitted that, pending tbo disi^ 
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cussion, Mrs. Mortimer leant very much to the latter 
scheme. She felt that, quitting her house, and leaving her 
establishment under the control of a lady for wl^om, what- 
ever her feelings might be, her affection certainly did not 
increase, was something like a degradation, and a practical 
admission of her superiority, and even a sort of admission 
of ownership, which every action of the lady herself tended 
to assume. As for Mortimer, he appeared totally to have 
forgotten all that had passed on tlie subject, and seemed, 
less from inclination, or even regard for the Countess, than 
from some indescribable power which she had over him, to 
become fascinated — in the real rattle-snake sense of -the 
word — by her looks, and subside into a passive obedience to 
her will, which even his earnest desire to conciliate his 
wife, and calm her apprehensions, was not sufficiently 
strong to counteract. 

A new difficulty, however, arose out of this affair, inas- 
much as the Countess, who had a great fancy for "patro- 
nising," and who, reckoning upon her ** title,*' such as it 
was, imagined that she gave Mat to whatever she conde- 
scended to sanction; or rather, perhaps, one might say, that 
>he wished it to be thought that she thought so ; and, there- 
fore, as soon as the arrangements for their all going to town 
were in a state of fbrwajdness, she addressed herself in 
some of her sweetest tones to Helen, and, dressing her vi- 
vacious countenance in its brightest smiles, suggested that, 
as they shouM be in London at the time of her father's 
marriage, she should be extremely happy to attend, if he 
feh that it would be agreeable ; " for," added she, " he is a 
very charming person, and I wish him all sorts of happi- 
ness; and besides, Helen dear, he is your father." 

Now it so chanced, that in a letter from her father, that 
very morning received by Helen, in answer to one whicii 
she had written, speaking of the probabiHty of. going to 
town en masse, he had written thus : 

"One worry appears to me probable from the general 
dispersion of your party, and its general movement upon 
London, — I mean as relates to the Countess St. Alme. She 
will, I suppose, naturally expect to be invited to the wed- 
ding, and I wouW not have her there upon any considera- 
tion. I have engaged the best of the few folks who hap- 
pen to be in town, or passing through it; and, although I 
have no doubt of her amiability, and sociability, and utility, 
and all other ilities in the world, there are people who 
carry their dislike of her so far as to considerbeing brought 
in contact with her an^^tfence. It would be the most un- 
pleasant thing in the world ta have any thing of that sort 
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happen upon such an occasion ; and vet how can I exclude 
her, unless by some extraordinary bit of good luck they 
shouM be engagfed ? Try to manage this ; for, I declare to 
you, I cannot have them with any thing like comfort to 
myself." 

The lady's expression of her gracious intention to honou^ 
the noce5 etfestin with her presence, coming so immediate- 
ly after Jack's decided declaration of the impossibility of 
receiving her, was a sad puzzle for Helen, who dared not 
call her husband into council, inasmuch as she was perfect- 
ly assured the whole history would be told to the St. Almes, 
and in all probability would induce Mortimer to decline be- 
ing present himself. 

"I am sure," said Helen, ^*papa will be too happy, if his 
arrangements are not all made* I believe the party will be 
very small, and confined entirely to relations." 

" Oh dear no," said the^Countess, **I have heard of ha^f 
a dozen people who have been invited, and / believe it is to 
be as gay a thing as the time of year will permit: however, 
don't bore yourself about it; 1 will write to your papa my- 
self, and tell him how ready I shall be to witness his happi- 
ness." 

** Do," said Helen, hoping by this means at least to shift 
the responsibility of getting rid of her to her volatile parent; 
" you will hear what he says." 

'*! should think," said the Countess, tossing her head in 
a manner peculiar to herself, *'he can say but one thing.— 
It is not often F volunteer myself." 

And so this brief colloquy terminated, it appearing to poor 
Helen that every succeeding day and hour entangled her 
more and more in difficulties, from which she ought, in point 
of fact, to have been perfectly free ; and she proceeded to 
her boudoir to write an account of what had passed, to 
" pappy," recommending the management of the matter to 
his care and discretion. 

This incident in itself was trifling, and perhaps, let the 
ritfults be what they may, would have been hardly worth 
recording, except as showing the perilous state in which 
Helen was placed. The wish of her father confidentially 
expressed, she dared not communicate in confidence to her 
husband, under the apprehension that that confidence would 
be broken in favour of the woman in whose society she was 
forced to live, and the power of whose influence she was 
daily and hourly made to feel, — and yet without any show 
of unkindness on the part of her husband, who seemed to 
think the domestication of the Countess io his hoose as much 
a matter of course as that of his wife. 
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Little did Batley dream of the actual state of afiaira at 
Sadgrove: indeed, the active preparations for his own hap- 
piness superseded all other matters, and the payment of the 
second moiety of Jacobus liberal g\fi put him so completely 
at his ease in the way of outfit, that Grosvenor Street looked 
gayer than ever. A second seasonable application of two 
or three hundred pounds brightened the prospect, and the 
smiles of the fair widow amply repaid him for all the trou- 
ble and expense which were bestowed upon the repairings 
and refittings to render his bijou of a residence worthy of 
her reception. 

When, however, Jack received his daughter's letter, 
which came by the same post as the Countcsd's offer of pa- 
tronising^ his nuptials, he was, as the saying goe?, "struck 
idl of a heap.*' What was to be done? a man of the world 
in a dilemma is a moving sight; and see what the conse- 
quences to him would be arising from this contretemps,' Be- 
tides several extremely respectable persons, the Bishop who 
was to marry him, and his wife and one of his daughters, 
had promised to breakfast with them; and the Countess St. 
Alme was no company for lawn sleeves. This he knew; 
but if he did not know it, and knew that it was only in a 
very few places she was tolerated, he ought long before to 
have sacrificed every feeling but one, to have objected 
.against Mortimer's retaining her as a constant visiter in the 
house of his daughter. Then, besides this, if he now evaded 
her visit, having before tacitly admitted her respectability. 
Sic. what would she sayl — what would Mortimer say? 

He had certainly so far committed himself to Helen as to 
beg and hope she might not be of the party, but he had given 
no specific reason, nor perhaps could he have given any ; but 
it was not a question of morality, or propriety, or even of 
virtue or vice, that worried him now, — it was how the thing 
was to be managed so as to offend nobody. Nobody hears 
names at parties, and the Countess's person was by no means 
well known in London, therefore it might all pass off quiet- 
ly; and even if, through the officiousness of the Butler or 
Uunter, the names of thf Count and Countess St. Alme did 
creep into the Morning Poet, where they would be together, 
huslmnd and wife, — and what more could the most fastidious 
of mankind or womankind require? — At all events, it seemed 
impossible to avert the blow; and so away went a letter to 
the lady, full of delight and happiness, and *' nothing could 
be so kind, and nothing could make him so happy as pre- 
senting his amiable Teresa to her; and nobody, could be so 
charmed to havo the honour of making her acquaintance," 
and soon; and these honeyed words travelled side by side in 
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the Sadgrove bag with a brief but animated scrawl to He- 
len, depicting all the parental roieeries and anxieties in 
terras alternately the most glowing and most pathetic* 

What a world it is! ]^rther on in oiir narrative we 
shall perhaps take occasion, even with respect Xo the family 
whose affairs chiefly demand our notice, to let the principal 
actors in the domestic drama stand forth and speak for them- 
selves under circumstances where their candour will be un- 
^questionable: for the present we content ourselves with the 
rare specimens of worldly sincerity afforded us in the two 
letters despatched at the same time from Grosvenor Street 
to Sadgrove. 

* *' Well," said the Countess gaily after luncheon, ** I have 
done what I said I should do, and have got my answer.*' 

**From whom?" said Mortimer, "and about what?" 

" Mr. Batley*s marriage," replied the animated lady. ** I 
resolved to patronise it,^rote accordingly, and have re- 
ceived a most gracious reply : so we shall make an agreea- 
ble party of ourselves, let what may happen." 

" I do not think," said Mortimer, in a manner indicative 
rather of grief than of any captious disinclination to be pre- 
sent, " that I shall be there.'' 

" My dear Francis !" said Helen, " why, pappy will break 
bis heart if you disappoint him." 

** You 'can go, dear Helen," answered Mortimer, in a tone 
of marked kindness; *Mt is your company he desires: we 
will all go to town, and you can make some commonplace 
excuse for jwe." 

'*I know," said Helen, ^* why you hesitate; it is on ac- 
count of my poor ill-mannered uncle." 

"No, Helen," said Alortimer; "to that I had' made up 
my mind ; but it is — in fact, I think these ceremonies te- 
dious, and one always seems de trap, and — in fact, I dis- 
!Ke — — 

" Well, then," said the Countess, " if Mortimer does not 
choose to go, we can go without him, and dear St. Alme 
here will take care of us both, — won't you, Jove?" 

" Certainly, to be sure, ma chere" said the Count, " what- 
ever you ask of me." 

"I think," said Mortimer, "Helen had better go alone; 
she will naturally feel an interest in the marriage, and we 
can all be with Batley and his bride-elect, and dine with 
him the day before, and make the lady's acquaintance; it is 
the ceremony I would avoid." 

"And now, pray, let me ask why?" said the Countess. 

"Oh!" said Mortimer, "there is a fuss,— and worry,— 
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and dressing^ in the morning, — and — in fact, I mnst de- 
cline it." 

'* But,'* said Helen, •* my dear Francis, you promised " 

"Yes," said Mortimer; "but your fkther is resolved to 
be 80 very fine, that a common good parish -priest will not 
suffice him, — he most have a bishop to tie the knot*' 

" What !" said the Countess, laughing, " are you fright- 
ened at a bishop? What bishop may it bel" 

"The Bishop of Dorchester," said Mortimer, fixing his 
look on her animated countenance. 

"And is he such a dragon of piety that you dare not (ace 
him?" asked the lady in a laughing tone of voice: "I have 
no such fears. What is the name of this most formidable 
prelate, — for, not living in England, I am not well informed 
as to English episcopacy?" 

"His name," said Mortimer, slowly and distinctly, with- 
out moving his eyes, which seemed riveted on hers,-«" his 
name is Sydenham." 

In an instant the whole expression of her countenance 
was changed ; its animation was gone; a death-like paleness 
left the rouge on her cheeks a palpable pink, ghastly and 
unnatural ; she gazed with an unconscious stare upon Mor- 
timer, who remained motionless in his seat before her, rest- 
ing his chin upon bis folded hands. 

"My dear Countess," said Helen, starting up, "surely 
yon are very ill. What is the matter ? — Mortimer dear, 
what is it? — Here, give her some water. Count." 

"Yes," said the Count, rising and walking slowly to the 
table fVom which she had retired, and filling a glass of w'a- 
ter, " she is sometime oflen so when somsing is not to dis- 
gest" 

The look Mortimer cast upon the poor little man, ex- 
pressed, to Helen's perfect dissatisfactioi^ that he was tho- 
roughly aware how much of mind mingled in the lady's dis- 
order. 

She soon rallied, thanked Helen for her care, believed it 
was the heat of the room, and begged St. Alme to ring for 
her maid. All this was done; the bell was rung, — the maid 
came, — the Countess retired ; she recovered, — dined at ta- 
ble, and was as lively as ever: — but she did not go to Mr. 
John Batley's wedding. 

Nobody can doubt that these frequent developments of 
innumerable little somethings which she did not compre- 
hend, had the efi^ect of keeping Helen's mind in a constant 
state of unsettleracnt ; but still, although sad fits of gloom 
occasionally afiected Mortimer, she bald no cause to com- 
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plain of his condact towards her ; on the contrary, whenever 
he had exhibited any symptoms of a ruffled temper, she had 
been — unconsciously it will be admitted to blame: but this 
last scene, taken, in conjunction with her father's evident 
dismay at the Countess*s approach, led her more than ever 
to feel the necessity of again urging^ upon her husband the 
necessity of relieving her from an association* which, al* 
though the Countess, when she chose, was a delightful com- 
panion, she felt to be painful, unnatural, and disreputable; 
although, of course, she knew nothing of the real cause of 
her sudden abandonment of her design about the wedding. 

It is extraordinary with what ease and readiness people 
of the world contrive to find some excellent reason for sud* 
denly changing their minds, when the alteration has become 
absolutely necessary. It was but two days afler this affair 
that the Countess received a letter from her son at Oxford, 
in which, as she said, he reported himself so extremely un- 
well, that he had been advised to gooff to Cheltenham; that 
the advice of his physician had been sanctioned by his tu- 
tor; and that he had taken his departure for that Mont- 
pelier of England, where, he trusted, his mother would con- 
trive to come to visit him, if it were only for a few days. 

Never did indisposition seem more sympathetic than that 
of mother and son in this instance; nor ever one more agree- 
able to all parties, who were perfectly aware that its cha- 
racter was not particularly dangerous : it relieved the St. 
Almes from the difficulty, whatever it might be, which hin- 
dered their being at Batley's marriage; and ft p)t rid of 
the awkwardness which Helen had somewhat forcibly dwelt 
upon to her husband, of leaving them in possession of Sad- 
grove during their absence. Thus were all their little as- 
perities smoothed ; and the day that the Morthners left home 
for London, the St. Almes took their departure for Chelten- 
ham, at which place Francis Blocksford was to meet them, 
in consequence of a letter written by his mother expressive 
of her anxiety to see him there on very particular business, 
and in which not one syllable about health or change of air 
was mentioned. 

It is impossible to express the relief which Batley expe- 
rienced when he heard of this determination; ho was him- 
self again: and not prepared for the defection of Mortimer 
upon the occasion of the celebration, which seemed but too 
» probable, he danced and jumped about with the greatest 
imaginable activity, and with his bride elect and her sister 
continued his mirth day afler day, till that arrived which 
Mras finally to seal their destinies. 

That day, as all days will, at length came*, %nA «\\ >\v^ 

VOL. II. — 3 
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forms and ceremonies, which we have already anticipated 
in description, were performed upon the most liberal and 
extensive scale. We have already deprecated the idea of 
entering into details, and yet the reader would not be satis- 
fied without hearing some of the particulars. 

In the first place, it should be understood that Mortimer 
and his lady dined with Batley and Mrs. Catling and MisB 
Fitz-Piannery, the day before the wedding: nobody else 
was there; and Mortimer was extremely agreeable and 
gracious; and Helen felt extremely odd at finding herself 
a visiter in Grosvenor Street House, although, as yet, it 
had not passed into the hands of another mistress; bat 
Helen made up her mind to like her new mother-in-law, 
and behaved, as she could when she chose, so as to engage 
and win all hearts. It struck her that the rooms all looked 
smaller, that the hall was narrower, that the sky was 
darker, the atmosphere thicker, the. little enclosed garden 
behind the house more miserable, and the sparrows that 
hopped about it much blacker than they used to be ; and 
the rattling of the coaches astounded her ; a knock at the 
door, which could be heard in the dinner-parlour, startled 
her; and, when she returned to sleep at tiie hotel, the air 
seemed less pure and fragrant than she used to think it 
when ' stepping from Almacks to her carriage, breathing 
the incense of sundry link-boys, or curtained within Lady 
Bembridge's five-feet square box at the opera, she inhaled 
the odour of gas, and the breath of some two thousand ex- 
ceedingly warm ladies and gentlemen. Habit is second 
nature; and the return to scenes, now for some months 
abandoned, only served to show her to what people mast 
necessarily submit who are resolved to live in " the 
world." ♦ 

The after-dinner conversation of Mortimer and Batley 
upon this special occasion was precisely what might be ex- 
pected from two men of the " world " placed in their rela- 
tive positions, — a sort of extremely friendly and confiden- 
tial interchange of thoughts and sentiments, in which not 
the slightest approximation was made to the actual state of • 
afi^airs, or the real nature of their opinions. 

"i was sorry," said Jack, "that your charming friend, 
the Countess, is unable to honour us with her company to- 
morrow, as she had kindly promised." 
"Her son is unwell," said Mortimer. 
"She is a most agreeable person," said Jack, "quite an* 
acquisition in a country-house." 

"Extraordinary spirits," said Mortimer: "she is a very 
old friend of mine ; her husband was a worthy man." 
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^^The Bon is a fine youth/' said Jack. 

^ Yes,** said Mortimer; ** very like his father, I think.*' 

''I don't remember ever to have seen him," said Jack. 
^'Pray, Mortimer, when do you expect Magnus in townl" 

"That I don't exactly know," said the son-in-law; "he 
has been obliged to go to a sick aunt, or cousin, or some* 
thing of that sort in France: — exceedingly inconvenient to 
faim just at present : but he is so kind-hearted that he sacri- 
ficed every personal consideration to the desire expressed 
by his relative." 

"It was quite unexpected," said Jack; "the day we 
came up to town together, he knew nothing of it." 

"No," said Mortimer; "it is impossible to describe his 
activity, slow as he seems to motion, when he is actuated 
by any sympathy which touches his heart, fiy the way, 
Batley," continued Mortimer, "what a prize you have 
drawn in the lottery of life ! — a favourite expression, I re- 
member, of Lady Thurston's, speaking on the same subject; 
— ^your widow is charming!" 

"Upon your honour V said Jack, holding his glass in 
his hand in a state of suspense; " really,— eh l-^do you 
think so 1** 

^* Quite charming," said Mortimer, "perfectly handsome; 
and so extremely natural — nothing manUriey 

"I think she is all that,^ said Jack, sipping his wine, and 
looking diffident; "there certainly is no pretension about 
her: and, I think, the more you know of her, the more you 
will like her." 

" They are nice people,^' said Mortimer ; " the sister is 
very agreeable, — lively." 

^•I am delighted to find you think so," said Jack. "I 
really look forward to a very nice family circle. I do think 
we may not be very unacceptable guests a^ Sadgrove. 

" Nothing €an be more delightful Uian the anticipation," 
said Mortimer. 

And so these two men of the world went on deceiving 
themselves into the belief that they were deceiving each 
other: Batley "buttering^" the Countess, whom he detested; 
and his son-in-law praising the widow, whom he dreaded, 
*^uj]fholding the benevolence of Magnus, whom he knew 
to tie a bankrupt in fortune, and vouching for the extraor- 
^ dinary likeness of Francis Blocksford to his deceased pa* 
rent, to whom he bore no more resemblance than Julius 
* Cesar did to Sir Willaim Davenant: and, to crown the 
whole as it were triumphantly, Mortimer wound up the 
dialogue by promising that he and Helen would be at the 
idoor punctually at ten o'clock in the morning; he know- 
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ing, at tb6 moment he said so, that he would not face the 
Bishop of Dorchester for ten thousand pounds. 

They joined the ladies, and it was not unamusing to 
Helen to see her "Pappy" playing the lov^r on the same 
scene in which she had a few months before performed the 
character now enacting by Mrs. Catling. Bailey's ex- 
tremely agreeable manner and peculiarly juvenilt appear- 
ance favoured the illusion; and nothing could seem more 
happy than the bride and bridegroom elect 

When the party separated for the night, Helen enter- 
tained not the sli^rhtest suspicion that Mortimer intended 
to absent himself from the ceremony, and subsequent d^- 
jeuner; indeed, at that period of her life, never having 
been separated from him since their marriage, the idea of 
its being possible that she could ga any where into society 
without Aim, or without a chaperon, had never entered her 
head. She never yet had exerted the power of that inde- 
pendence which is the privilege of the married woman, 
and felt as if she should sink under what appeared to her 
the heavy responsibility of acting entirely of herself and by 
herself. Mortimer was perfectly aware of her unsophisti- 
cation touching this point, and therefore never dropped a 
hint of the probability or possibility of his not fulfilling the 
engagement for which he had expressly come to town. By 
the course he purposed to adopt, all beseechings, and re- 
monstratings, and entreatings would be avoided ; and the 
indisposition which he intended to plead as an excuse, 
would be of so extremely slight a nature as not to alarm 
his tender wife*8 fears; while his desire that she should 
punctually fulfil her father's wishes he was quite sure 
would be acceded to, as the performance of a double duty 
to both husband and parent 

The morning dawned brightly on the second marriage 
which it is our duty to record in these pages, and in all its 
circumstances and details the event very closely resembled 
the first we had to notice. Lady BQmbridge and the one 
bride*8*maid, and Mrs. Catling and the other, with Helen, 
formed the female group. Jacob fiatley, and Mr. Grub the 
clerk, and Mr. Brassey the attorney, being, with the excep? 
tioQ of Lieutenant Horseman of the Life Guards, and the 
Curate, who assisted the Bishop, all the men whom in 
the then state of London he could secure. The defection 
of Mortimer, and the excuses of some five others, left him 
thus painfully deserted ; while, with the exception of Lady 
Bembridge, pledged on account of her niece's ofiicial cha- 
racter in the proceedings of the day, all the fair promisera 
had broken their fiiitb. Poor Batley wu e](ceeding}y an- 
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Boyed, not more by the abeence of those who stayed away 
than by the presence of some who came. Brassey, vulgar 
as he was, was a necessary evil, and Jacob had both his 
near relationship and great wealth to plead in extenuation 
of his appearance ; but Grub surely might have been omit- 
ted : however, as the whole affair originated with his bro- 
ther, of whom Grub was the special favourite, it was useless 
to repine; a few words of explanation 4o the bishop would 
set all that to rights. But the failure was most painful : 
nevertheless, it ought to be considered that his disappoint- 
nnents were all attributable to the season, and the emptiness 
of town, and the absence of all the "world" in the country. 

When Mortimer, in the morning, imparted to Helen Uie 
impossibility of his venturing out, in consequence of a most 
dreadful sore throat which had suddenly and violently at- 
tacked him during the course of the night, she, as he had 
anticipated, declared her going without him to be impossi- 
ble; that'* pappy" would break his heart; that she i^ould 
be so miserable, that she could not bear the idea ; and so on: 
— for all of which he had prepared by having called in the 
nearest resident apothecaryy who assured the lady that, al- 
though the gentleman would run a great risk in exposing 
himself to the cold atmosphere of a church, there was not; 
the slightest doubt but the confinement of even one day 
would restore him. This assurance, backed by a grave as- 
severation on the^part of the same judicious practitioner, 
that he would hot answer for the consequences if the "gen- 
tleman" went; and enforced by. the supplication of Morti- 
mer, that she would go without him, Helen, more readily 
than he anticipated, acquiesced in the opinion expressed and 
in the mandate issued ; and accordingly dressed, and pro- 
ceeded to the mirthful scene, wherd she was the expected 
ornament. 

The reader probably has discovered by this time that He- 
len Mortimer was a person of strong mind and quick per- 
ception; and although the tactics of "the world" in which 
she had been trained, and the policy even of the parent who 
liad trained her, had not in the slightest degree mjured her 
own principle, or deteriorated her own sipcerity of single- 
mindedness, they had afforded her an aptitude of forming 
opinions upon very slight grounds, and deducing probably 
great results from actually trifling occurrences- Strange 
to say, however painful to her the refusal of Mortimer to 
accompany her to Grosvenor Street on the ^yedding morn* 
ing might be, the surprise at his not going was by no means 
great. From the moment in which the Countess St. Alme 
exhibited such unequivocal signs of emotioq at the mentwn 
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of the Bishop of Dorchester's name, Helen felt assured that 
she would not, even after volunteering, present herself. The 
tone and manner in which, upon that occasion, Mortimer 
pronounced the name of the bishop, convinced her that he 
was fully aware of the reasons which existed for her not 
going to her father*s wedding: thence she inferred, she 
scarcely knew why, but instinctively as it were, that the 
name of Sydenham was somehow connected with the cir* 
cumstances of their early lives, much of which she knew, 
even without the friendly enlightenment of Lady Mary, they 
had passed together ; and from that moment she anticipated 
that Mortimer would not endure the meeting to which it was 
evident the Countess either could not, or would not, submit 
herself. 

It was perhaps this pressentimenU or rather conviction in 
her mind, that induced Helen the more readily to agree to 
the suggestion of going alone: she had a duty to perform to 
a father whom she loved, and who affectionately loved her ; 
and she believed, more especially afler the declaration of the 
apothecary, meant to be affecting and emphatic, that her 
original suspicions had been just, and were now justified by 
the sudden ailment of her sensitive husband. This was not 
what it ought to have been, but it was natural that it should 
be. 

Now come we to the point: — ^the carriages, — the bride, 
— the brideVmaids, — the friends, the few, the select few, — 
and the procession to the church, where the bishop met the 
cortege. The ceremony was performed : there was no cry- 
ing; the affair went on without sensation; and the party 
returned to Grosvenor Street, bishop and all, — the bishop's 
lady, however, being unable to join the party on account of 
a dreadful cold. 

Down they sat. Gunter had been active, and had done 
hid best on Jack's limited scale: there were high baskets 
and low baskets, and silver absurdities and tfnsel absurdities, 
and pink fooleries and white fooleries, and all the other 
trasheries out of which a fashionable confectioner contrives 
to make a fortune, drawn from the pockets of an aristocracy 
whose best-paid tradesmen are generally their bitterest po- 
litical enemies: and the thing went on, or rather off, ex- 
tremely well ; and the new Mrs. Batley looked marvellously 
pretty. 

The Bishop seemed to watch Helen and her conduct, and 
listen to her conversation, with an interest which excited a 
deep interest in h^r. He was a man in all respects quali- 
fied for the high and important position in society which he 
filled. Mild and amiable in temper and disposition, benigni- 
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if and benevolence beamed in his fine countenance. Be- 
loved by bis family, in which he was the best of husbands 
and happiest of fathers, he was venerated and esteemed by 
his inferiors ; and whosoever passed through the vicinity of 
his palace heard the blessings of the poor implored upon his 
head, as the most excellent of masters and the most chari- 
ble of men. Born of high blood, he was full of high princi* 
pie : — ^not suddenly elevated from obscurity and a sordid lust " 
for gain, but devoted to the sacred profession to which he 
had voluntarily, anxiously, and conscientiously devoted him- 
self^ and which he graced and honoured by his virtues and 
his talents. Such was the Bishop of Dorchester ; — such 
was the Bishop that Mortimer did not dare to confront; — 
such was the Bishop upon whom the eyes of the wife of 
Mortimer were fixed in admiration and respect. 

Mr. Brimmer Brassey, who cared no more, spiritually 
speaking, for a bishop than a beef>eater, loved him outrage- 
ously only because he was a lord; and therefore contrived, 
by one of those very extraordinary manoBuvres which such 
men sometimes perform, to get next his lordship at the d^' 
jeuner. Helen doing the honours, the Bishop sat on her 
right, the bride on his lordship's right, and next the bride, 
Brassey. The bride shortly disappeared to prepare for her 
change of costume, and the party still remained : thus came 
Brimmer Brassey next the Bishop. 

The Bishop poured a few drops of wine into his glass, 
and, rising from his chair, proposed the healths of the new- 
ly-married couple. How the toast was received, nobody 
can doubt. Jacob, who had never been in company with a 
bishop before, — except, indeed, in the shape of a tankard of 
burnt port-wine, with a roasted Seville orange stuck full of 
cloves swimming in the middle of it,*— did not know how to 
get on : not so, Brassey. His lordship having agreed to wait 
until the ** young people '* took their departure for St Leo- 
nard's, where they proposed to pass the honeymoon, Brassey, 
finding himself so conveniently placed, in the very first lull 
of a conversation not particularly lively, looking the Bishop 
full in the face, twiddling one of his horse-hair whiskers 
with his finger and thumb at the same moment, said, dpro" 
po8 to nothing, and in a tone of perfect confidence,— 

*'I say, my lord, what does your lordship think of the vo- 
luntary principle, — chV 

The bishop looked a good deal surprised, and began fold- « 
ing and unfolding the napkin which he held in his hand : af- 
ter a moment, he bowed, and smiled graciously, and said, 
— "I really am not prepared to answer that question. 
I" 
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Batley, who had, previously to the dijeuner, undrened 
himself and re-dressed for' the journey, looked, as the 
sailors say, '^roarliog-spikes" at the attorney; but that did 
nothing : ho had got hold of a bishop to work, and a lord to 

talk to. 

— ^^ Because,*' continued he, ** my lord, what 1 wanted to 
say to your lordship is this, my lord : — if, my lord, your lord- 
ship will only put your lordship's nose out of your lordship's 
charrot winder^ as your lordship goes down to the House of 
Lords, your lordship will see, if your lordship will but 
look ♦» 

** I believe,*' said the bishop, ** Mrs. Batley is waiting for 
us; at least, the carriage ia" 

" Ay, ay,** said Brassey, " that's it, my lord. I never can 
find one of your lordships to" 

*' I appeal to you. Lady Bembridge," said the bishop, <*if 
we ought to talk or think of any thing this morning but the 
happiness we anticipate for our friends." 

" Why," said Lady Bembridge, "I never give an'opinion; 
but, when a ceremony of this sort takes place, it is certain- 
ly understood that the object of the meeting is confined to 
the particular celebration of the — Oh! dear, here 
comes our charming Mrs. Batley !" 

Luckily, the appearance of the widow-bride, in a morn- 
ing dress which became her infinitely more than the ex- 
tremely tnald-propos adornments of lace and satin, and 
all the etceteras, so ill adapted to broad sun-light, stopped 
this charming conversation; and, the carriage being an- 
^ nounced, the afi^iir seemed at an end, and evei;y body pre- 
pared for a start. 

Batley felt agitated and excited : he had undergone cer- 
tain mortifications as to the party ; — in fact, there was no- 
thing to relieve what might be called the absolute vulgari- 
ty of the company, save and except the Bishop's wig and 
Lieutenanf" Horseman*s moustaches: the rest was pain- 
fully below Jack*s mark ; and, to say truth, besides all 
those anxious palpitations which, of course, must agitate 
the hearts of young bridegrooms. Jack felt almost as much 
relief in dispersing his ill-assorted party, as he did in find- 
ing himself so very near the exclusive possession of his se- 
cond Mrs., R 

Every body was now on the move; the functions of 
*>Lady Bembridge's niece were at an end, and she brooded 
under her aunt*s fostering wing; Miss Fitz-Flannery was 
to remain with Miss Rouncivall for two or three days: tho 
horses were pawing the pavement, and the cockneys were 
standing in a group before the house-door : — ^inasmuch aa 
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even the simple fact of calling a hackney-coach and getting 
into It, or stopping one and getting out of it, will infallibly 
collect a group of spectators in the metropolis, in which, it 
is supposed, the great mass of the people have not a mo- 
ment to spare. 

"I beg your pardon !" said Brassey to Jack,^who shrank 
from his appeal with a horror the most sensitive,*— ^* Mr. 
Grub, will you.?" 

What was to happen. Jack did not justly understand. 

••It is just merely to sign the settlement deed," said Braa- 
sey. *• Will you ask Mrs. Batley to comel— it is all ready 
in the back parlour. Grub will be witness." 

*'Oh! to be sure," said Jack, delighted that something 
like business gave the horrid Brassey a momentary claim 
upon his attention; — <• shall I call her?" 

••If you please," said Brassey, doing up his hair with his 
fingers. 

Batley called Teresa, and Teresa came, — and so did Ja- 
cob ; and then there were Teresa, and Batley, and Jacob, 
and Grub, and Brassey; and there was the deed of settle- 
ment, drawn according to the draft submitted to Jack; and 
Jack signed it, and Teresa signed it, and Grub witnessed 
it, and Brassey certified it : and then Jacob kissed Teresa, 
and so did Batley; and so did Brassey, which Jack did not 
much like; and so did Grub, which Jack did not like at all : 
— however, it was all settled and done, and the carriage 
was quite ready, — the man and the maid packed up in the 
rumble. 

The Bishop stepped forward, and, ofiering his arm to the 
bride, led her to the steps. 

••Why, sir I" said Brassey to Batley, ** what a fortu- 
nate man you are ! — that woman,— -eh 1 — and her devotion 
to you !" 

•* Yes," said Batley, *» yes," in a sort of pooh-pooh-ing way, 
and endeavouring to shake off his toady. 
' — •* But, Mr. Batley," said he, with an expression of coun- 
tenance which attracted his attention, •• you do not know, 
as I believe, how much you really do owe her; and I ought 
to tell you." 

•* How do you mean 1" said Jack. 

•^A proof of her devotion," said Brassey, " which is, as we 
say at the ©lap-bang Club, entirely unequivocal. That kind- 
hearted creature had a jointure of fifteen hundred pounds 
a-year so long as she remained a widow, to be reduced one- 
half when she married again : that, Mr. Batley, she has sac- 
rificed for you; and I was sworn never to let you know the 
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extent of her dtsinterestedoess till the afl&ir was irre?o> 
cable.** 

"Sacrifice half her jointure!" said Jack,—" amiable, cx« 
cellent woman ! — this is a proof of her affection. But to 
whom does the other seven hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum revert V 

** To your brother Jacob,** said Brassey. 

"Come,** said the Bishop good-humourcdiy, walking into 
the room, — "come; the bride is in the carriage and wait- 
ing.** 

"Thanks! my lord," said Jack; "here I come: so, good- 
b*ye! and a thousand acknowledgments for your kindnesses! 
—-So, that's the story, is it V 

Mr. John Batley was forthwith buttoned up with his new 
wife, and away they went. The party almost immediately 
separated ; but, in addition to the rest of his liberality npoa 
the occasion, Mr. Jacob Batley gave a snug dinner tO' 
Messrs. Brassey and Grub at "The Horn,*' at half-past 
four, with an extra bottle of Mr. L.*s port, to commemorate 
the day upon which he had ensured the happiness of his 
brother and a charming lady; and had, at the compara- 
tively trifling sacrifice of one thousand pounds, secured to 
himself an additional seven hundred and fifly pounds per 
aonam out of the estate of his late friend Kit Catling. 
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CHAPTER II. 



To a man of Batley's character and disposition,, nothing 
on earth could te so ill-timed as a surprise like that cause? 
by Mr. Brimmer Brassey's intelligence. He was, to use a 
colloquial phrase, "struck all of a heap'* by this fresh evi- 
dence of his worldly brother's avarice and self-love ; and, if 
his vanity had been somewhat mortified by the defection of 
his aristocratic friends from his wedding, his amour propre 
was infinitely more wounded by the conviction that he had 
been n^ade the dupe of his near relation, for whose intellec- 
tual qualities he did not entertain the highest respect, and 
to whom he was perpetually in the habit of ofiTerilig advice, 
based upon the soundest principles of the science of diplomacy. 

But above all this, and more acutely, did he feel the 
extraordinary position in which his wife's sacrifice of half 
her income out of sheer afiTection for hinif had placed him 
with regard to her. He never had expressed, never could 
have expressed, his high sense of such a mark of attach- 
ment and devotion, inasmuch as he never had been made 
aware of the fact till the very moment before he stepped 
into the carriage. She must unquestionably have consi- 
dered him strangely insensible to her kindness, inasmuch as 
Bbe never could have given him credit for ignorance upon 
fio striking a feature in her conduct; and even now, he could 
not endure that she should become acquainted with the fact, 
that the circumstance had never been imparted to him, or 
that he had suffered himself to be so completely led and out- 
witted by Jacob. 

But above all did he feel the loss of the moiety of the lady's 
jointure, arising, as it did, from the extraordinary propensity 
for "grasping," which could induce one brother to act so 
unfraternally towards another, as Jacob had acted towards 
him. The reflection that, possessing the influence which 
he evidently did possess over the widow, he might, by 
waiving the penal condition of the will, have put fifteen 
hundred a-year into his possession for life, without the posi- 
tive sacrifice of a shilling of his own, rendered the mere 
loss of the additional income a secondary grievance. Now 
was it that Jack solved the problem of the thousand pounds 
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bonus; now did he account for all the hospitality and wel- 
comes he- received at his brother's hands the moment the 
scheme of marrying Mrs. Catling was started ; and, to add 
to the unpleasantness of his position, all these facts, circum- 
stances, incidents, plots, contrivances, and arrangements 
crowded into his mind at the very moment when his thoughts 
should have been exclusively employed in expressing to hia 
fiiir companion the happiness he enjoyed in the attainment 
of the object of all his earthly hopes, and the fulfilment of 
all his worldly wishes. 

Mrs. Catling — or rather Mrs. Batley — was not at all slow 
in discovering the extraordinary change. which had taken 
place in her dear Benedick's manner; and, to do him justice, 
no small part of his abstraction and uneasiness arose from 
the difficulty he felt in devising a scheme to make her 
understand how highly he appreciated the sacrifice she 
had made for his sake ; for, after all. Jack was not merce* 
nary. He sought a wife, to sooth his wounded vanity; andt 
having made up his mind to marry, considered it prudent 
to get one who would bring to their common stock a sum 
adequate, in a certain degree, to the increased expenditure 
of his establishment; but beyond that, now that Helen was 
settled in the world, he cared nothing : — but then, the de- 
ception practised upon him by Jacob, — the mean, low, dirty, 
Eeddling selfishness of the lord of Lilypot Lane, created 
jelings which ought never to have been excited, but which 
it was impossible for him entirely to conceal. 

Upon the mind of the now Mrs. Batley the eflfect pro- 
duced by the change which had been so evidently and un- 
equivocally wrought in the spirits and manner of her spouse, 
might be considered to be something like the disappoint- 
ment experienced by the noble lord who bought Punch, and 
found, when he got him home, that he could not make him 
squeak; or that, which the lady, who had united herself to 
a wag, the fiddle of the company, felt when she found, as 
the old story goes, that, once domesticated, her facetious 
partner used to hang up his fiddle in the hall with his hat 
Your very lively and agreeable creatures in society are by 
no means so gay and vivacious when at home, where, as 
" monarchs of all they survey," they feel the full force of 
the authority which empowers them to bestow all the resi- 
duum of their dulness, or even ill-humour, which long bills, 
heavy expenses, and a small revenue, are by no means ill 
calculated to generate, upon their near connexions and re- 
lations. And, as for high spirits, the bow must be unstrung 
sometimes : — the people whose feelings are most excitable 
by gaiety and mirth, if their feelings at least be worth any 
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thin|r, are always, as Moore poetically tells us, the most 
susceptible of pity, compassion, and sorrow. 

To be sure, in her first matrimonial experiment, Mrs. 
Batley had not succeeded in acquiring a companion calcu- 
lated at any time to afford any very striking contrast be- 
tween his home and foreign conduct; for, if ever there 
lived a matter-of-fact man upon earth. Catling was one, — 
perfect, pure, and unsophisticated. Equally incapable of 
taking as of making a joke, his conversation, when lively, 
turned upon what he called the pleasures of the table, and 
the various modes of cooking certain highly esteemed 
dishes ; and, when of a graver character, was directed to 
the development of his own prudential schemes for getting 
money ;— eating and accumulating being the great objects 
of his care and ambition : the results now attained by his 
exertions and assiduities being, his own repose under the 
floor of Islington Church, and his widow's second marriage, 
with the loss of half her jointure. 

But although Teresa had lived this life, and gone on 
"never minding it,'* hoping for brighter days, — a hope 
which, under tl^ circumstanoes, will perhaps not bear any 
very minute elcamination, — she felt that she deserved a 
better fate. She loved gaiety, and gaiety of a higher 
sphere than that to which she had been dragged down by 
her weighty partner afforded ; and having, as she thought 
when she rose on the morning of her second marriage, se-. 
cured to herself the society of a man whose tastes and feel- 
ings seemed entirely to assimilate and agree with her own, 
it may easily be supposed that the consciousness of the 
sudden alteration of his look and manner, which has been 
already noticed, caused a pang in her bosom which she was 
ill prepared to feel. 

"Are you ill)" said the lady, looking doubtfully at Jack; 
— there might have been a slight dash of reproachfulness 
in ttie glance. 

"No," said Jack, "not ill; — no, my dear Mrs. Catling, — 
not ill." 

" Mrs. Batley," said Mrs. Catling, drawing up coldly and 
somewhat indignantly. 

" I beg a thousand pardons !" said Jack, " but, — really, — 
I have just heard something, — something so very surprising, 
— so very mortifying, — that, — upon my word and honour, 
—I" 

" What does it relate to 1" said Teresa. 

" Why," said Batley, more puzzled than before, " why, 
that's it: it is something so extremely strange, — and so 

YOIm Ilr 
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particularly delicate, — and so very abominable, — I never 
can explain ; — it must explain itaelf.** 

** How very strange !'* said Mrs. Batley. ** I never saw 
yon so agitated before. Is it bad news? — tell me, as the 
first proof of your confidence in me. If you don't, I shall 
fear that I have done something, or that you have heard 
something about me, calculated to lower me in your 
esteem." 

"No," said Batley; "on the contrary, it raises you in my 
esteem. It is there I feel the principal difficulty of my case, 
— how to express my sense of gratitude for the sacrifice yon 
have made on my account." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Catling, or Mrs. Batley, whose heart 
was full of Irish liberality and spirit, " now I know what you 
mean, — the condition of Mr. Catling's will, — I'm sure that 
is just what you mean. Why think of that just now?" 

" Why," said Jack, " it is but five minutes ago I was made 
aware of the circumstance: — and there, I say, is the difii- 
culty, — to think how insensible of your kindness I must have 
appeared, never to have expressed my Ihanks for your giving 
up— in short, — really it seems so strange !" 

" What !" said Teresa, with a look of comit astonishment, 
"did Mr. Brassey never explain that to you 1" 
" Never till the instant I left the house," said Jack. 
"Oh!" said the lady. "And what difference does it 
make in whose name the money is paid, so as we enjoy it 
together]" 
"Enjoy what together 1" said Jack. 
"It is all one," said Teresa; "we won't quarrel about 
that, rely upon it: you are quite welcome to call the other 
half yours. I dare say you won't stint me nor starve me." 
Hereabouts Jack became more mystified than he was be- 
fore, and^t took at least eighteen miles of reasonably mo- 
derate travelling to make the case entirely clear to the com- 
prehension of the " high contracting parties;" but when, af- 
ter nearly two hours had been expended in the discueeion 
of the business, it appeared that Mr. Brimmer Brassey, as 
solicitor on her part, had represented that Jacob's liberality 
towards his brother was such, that, although she nominally 
roust forfeit half her jointure by the marriage, he should 
take care that her husband should receive it; while, as soli- 
citor for Jack, the same Mr: Brassey had entirely omitted 
any mention of such desire or disposition on the part of Jacob: 
and thus, by playing the game for both hands, the worthy 
trader had completed his design, satisfied from the delicacy 
of the lady, and the thoughtlessness of Jack, that the parties 
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diemselves would come to no explanation ; a circumstance 
rendered most certain by Jack's frequent expressions c^ 
gratitude for his brother's liberality in the afiair, which she. 
without venturing to touch the matter farther, was fully 
convinced referred to the sacrifice of the other seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year, which, with a generosity equal 
to her own, he had nobly given up in order to bring about 
the much-desired marriage. 

It was droll to see, — or rather would have been had t!\ere 
been a third iierson present, — but it was droll to hear after- 
wards, how gradually Teresa and her husband advanced in 
the avowal of their hatred of Jacob's avarice, and in their 
abuse of him generally. Teresa, of course, went slowly at 
first, for fear of wounding her new husband'a fraternal feet- 
ings; and Jack was gentler in his remonstrances, lest she 
6bould be annoyed by his reprehension of the friend of her 
old one: but as they warmed with the subject, and as Jack's 
spirits rose in consequence of having unburdened his mind, 
their abuse of the curmudgeon with whom they were both 
«o nearly connected, knew no bounds; nor did the attorney 
get ofiT with much less vituperation. A sentence of exile 
from Grosvenor Street was on the instant pronounced against 
them both, the more especially as Mr. Brassey — a fact al- 
ready alluded to — had made some rather unequivocal mani- 
festations of a desire to be received as the suitor of the yet 
unmarried Miss Fitz-Flannery. 

It was, however, fortunate for the peace of mind of the 
bride and bridegroom that the explanation had been come 
to. He was charmed to be assured of the warm-hearted 
disinterestedness of his fair partner; while she, in being able 
to account for a depression and silence which at first excited 
her alarm and apprehension, entreated him to think no more 
of the unhandsome trick which had been played off upon 
them, but to believe that, poorer or richer, she could never 
be happier than she was at the then present moment. 

And so the sunset of the wedding-day was brighter than 
its rising, and, during a stay of three weeks in their retire- 
ment, each hour seemed to add to thei/ esteem and afifection 
for each other; and although, as. has been already surmised, 
Mr& Batley the second was not remarkable for any high 
intellectual ppwers, she was ffay in her manner, handsome 
in her person, gentle in her blood, and good-humoured be-_ 
yond question : and Jack walked up and down, and here and 
there, with his pretty wife on his arm, quite satisfied with 
his bargain, and wiiBhing every minute of the day that Miss 
Thurston could only just see how charming a partner he had 
~ for life. 
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At the end often days Miss Fitz-Flannery joined them at 
St. Leonard's, and there, for the present, we will leave the 
trio; Jack bein^ not a little surprised at never receiving- a 
line from any of them, but, as usual, not caring enough aboat 
them to trouble himself to inquire into the cause of their si- 
lence. He might have guessed ; and, if he did guess, it is 
extremely proMible that he and his legal adviser might have 
agreed that it would be best to let the transaction remain as 
it was, without making inquiries which might produce re- 
plies. 

As to Helen, who, of course, was soon informed by her 
father of the extraordinary conduct of her uncle, she felt her- 
self, for the first time, at ease, and mistress of her own 
house. The absence of the Countess St Alme was a posi- 
tive relief to her: Mortimer devoted himself implicitly to 
her society, and appeared as if, like herself, he was delivered 
from some unaccountable influence which seemed perpe- 
tually to keep him in a state of alarm lest he should appear 
^ too much devoted to the society of a wife who was wholly 
* devoted to him. 

Two days after the marriage they had returned to Sad- 
grove, Mortimer's inquiries of Helen concerning the cere- 
mony and its accessories being chiefly confined to questions 
with regard to the conduct of the Bishop of Dorchester. 
Whatever were the ties which connected this good and ex- 
emplary man with Mortimer, — whatever the reasons which 
existed for Mortimer's absence from the ceremony, — it was 
perfectly clear to the perceptive mind of Helen that they 
were equally powerful as far as the Countess was concerned; 
and this conviction satisfied her that, whatever it might be, 
some bond of union existed between her husband and the 
lady, the nature of which she did not permit herself to ques- 
tion. In fkct, the principle of action which, as we have al- 
ready seen, she had in the outset of her married life adopted, 
was that of never seeking to inquire into events connected 
with Mortimer's early career, nor of permitting herself to 
believe that, let them be what they might, they either did 
or were likely to interfere with her own comfort and hap- 
piness. It should also be remembered that, upon all the 
occasions when she had broken through this golden rule, she 
bad been led to its infraction by the very woman who seemed, 
as far as one could judge, to have the strongest possible rea- 
sons for not recurring to days that were gone, or scenes that 
were past. 

But the calm, however, was of short duration: Mortimer 
again became nervous and gloomy and irritable. It is scarce- 
ly possible to describe the anxiety and restlessness which 
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•eemed to afibct him when three or four days had passed 
away, because it is scarcely possible to.e2;plaiii-^'*«carcely 
to understand — the doubts and apprehensions which kept 
him in the most unenviaUe possible state of mind. It was 
not jealousy of others that excited this perpetual fear; as 
has been before stated, it was jealousy of himself that tor- 
mented him. The slightest and most perfectly unintention- 
al reference by Helen to any thing that had occurred while 
the house was full of guests, struck to his heart; and, before 
the week of domestication was over, he had satisfied him- 
self that the great design of his life in marrying Helen had 
fiiiled. In lact, the pleasure — the delight which she expe- 
rienced during the first three days of those seven, in findinflr 
herself shut out from the world with the man she loved, 

Sradually faded in exact proportion to the" increasing evi- 
ence of his mistrust; and, truth to be told, she did not re- 
gret hearing that Colonel Magnus, whom individually and 
Ssrsonaliy she disliked, was expected ; nor that Mr. Francie 
locksford had invited himself to pass a few days at Sad- 
grove at his mother's particular desire. 

''Dear Mr& Mortimer,*' writes the Countess, "the Count 
feels so much benefit from the waters and the air, or proba- 
bly the regular and abstemious life which the Cheltenham 
doctors enforce as an auxiliary to both, that I have resolved 
on remaining here, althou^ it is not the usual season, until 
we take our departure for France. Mortimer and you will, 
of course, arrange as to our meeting, — the point de reunion 
and all the rest of it; but, in the mean time, Francis, who ab- 
solutely raves about you and Sadgroveand all its c^grimens, 
wishes to be allowed to look again at the first Elnglish coun- 
try-house he ever saw, at a d^Terent time of the year from 
that in which it first won his heart; and so be will be with 
you to-morrow. If Mortimer can give him a little shooting, 
fio different from the ehasse with us at St. Alme, he will be 
delighted. He is really a kind, open-hearted boy ; and, al- 
though his present figure and appearance make me look 
rather old, it is not because I wish him to go from me that I 
have encouraged his disposition to leave Cheltenham, but 
because I wish him to go to you. I know you will like him ; 
he deserves to be liked; and his godfather, young as he wae 
at the time when he undertook the extremely ill-understood 
and little-regarded sponsorial duty, will, I think, not be dis- 
pleased at showing him a little Fnglish sport*' 

Amiable, plausible, fescinating Countess I What ! know- 
ing that Mortimer and Helen were alone, did she fear that 
they might find their own society so agreeable as to induce 

them to do without the infusion of external gaiety l-i^r did 

4« 
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she wish FranciB her son to become the more constant 
date of Francis her friend, before their departure together 
to the Continent 1 

When Helen read, or rather gave the Countess' letter to 
Mortimer to read, watching, as she always did, every turn 
and change of his expressive countenance, she did not think, 
from wfiat she saw, that he was altogether gratified by the 
proposition of the lady or the volunteer visit of her son: in- 
deed, he did not leave his feelings upon the occasion to be 
guessed at 

^Umph !** said the master of Sadgrove: — **thi8 is not al« 
together convenient Surely, if we are so soon to join the 
St. Almes, she might have at least waited to improve my 
acquaintance with her son till we were all together." 

.The tone in which these words were uttered, and the short 
personal proqoun by which Mortimer somewhat emphatical- 
ly designated the lady, convinced Helen that her sensitive 
husband was what the vulgar call *' put out of his way " by 
the proposition. 

" Oh," said Helen, " poor, dear fellow ! why shouldn't he 
come if he likes 1'* 

"Ah!" said Mortimer, "why not, indeed t — But if / d& 
not like." 

"But he is your godson, Francis," said Helen. 

"I am quite aware of that fact," said Mortimer; "but, 
whatever my duty towards the young gentleman may be, it 
i^ extremely inconvenient having bimjust at this particular 
time. I expect Magnus; and he and I have many things to 
talk over, — matters of business, — and" 

"Well," said Helen, "all that you can talk over in the 
mornings. Give Francis Blocksford a keeper and dogs, if 
he wants them ; and, while he is amusing himself in the woods 
and copses, you and the Colonel can be managing all your 
state secrets." 

" Who told you, Helen," said Mortimer, " that my friend 
Magnus and I had any secrets?" 

"Nobody, dear Francis," said Helen, almost alarmed at 
the manner in which the question was put, — " nobody, ex- 
cept yourself just this moment." 

" I !" said Mortimer. 

"Yes," said Helen more firmly, and in a tone which, if he 
had properly appreciated her character, he would have known 
indicated a resolution to maintain her ground in any discus- 
sion of such k nature as that which he seemed not particu- 
larly anxious to avoid. "You told me that young Blocks- 
ford's visit is particularly inconvenient just at this moment, 
because Colonel Magnus is coming, and because you and he 
have subjects to discuss." 
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**Ay/' said Aortimer, '^BDbjects, but not secrets.'* 

^ Ay,** said Helen proudly, and perhaps in a more imita« 
tive tone of voice and manner than he had ever seen her ex- 
hibit before; ** but if subjects that cannot be discussed before 
a tiiird person are not secrets, what are T* 

** Indeed!*' said Mortimer, looking surprised at the ear- 
nestness and animation of his wife; ** why, Helen, you take 
high ground upon this question. Is young Mr. Biocksford 
really so very charming a person, that his proposed visit can 
make you at once so eloquent in the cause 1*' 

Helen uttered no word, — no syllable; but she fixed her 
bright black eyes upon the pale countenance of her hus- 
band, and looked as if she waited for an explanation of words 
the meaning of which she did not understand : — ^this was 
what her look conveyed. He was at no loss to comprehend 
its meaning. 

^I tell you," continued Mortimer, beaten at his own wea- 
pons, caught in his own snare, and driven from the line he 
was about to take by the firm resolve, and look of conscious 
dignified, and yet indignant affection which Helen assumed, 
— '" I tell you that Magnus and I have no secrets, but we 
have matters to talk over; and perhaps, besides that, he may 
bring a friend with him, — and, — I^" 

••Oh!" said Helen, in a manner which fluctuated be- 
tween the submissive and humble, and the scornful and iro- 
nical, ** any friend of such a person as Colonel Mac^nus must 
surely be a suitable associate for the son of the Countess of 
St Ahne." 

**I don't know <ftaf, Helen," said Mortimer; **at least, 
you can be no iudge ik such matters: it is extremely un- 
pleasant to me." 

** I have done," said Helen, who was not sorry to find that 
any proposition of the Countess was liable to such a recep- 
tion. ** I have only to write to the Countess, and say we 
are unluckily prevented by circumstances firom receiving 
her son." 

** You write !" said Mortimer, in a tone which cut Helen 
to the heart ; not because it was calculated to arouse her to 
a sense of her helplessness and inferiority^ but because it 
served to carry fresh conviction to her mind that, be its 
cause or origin what it might, there did exist a power of 
control and command in the Countess over her husband, 
which, although the lady might choose to conceal them in 
the present instance by communicating her wishes about 
FVancis Biocksford to hert she had no power to resist w 
withstand. 

*" If be come, Helen,*' said Mortimer, lowering his tone'ot 
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positive refusal to one of conditional acquiesceDce, ** the task 
of sntertainiog the yoanff ffeatleman must devolve entirely 
upon you :** and his eye followed the conclusion of this soi* 
tenoe to that of Helen* who felt her bosom heave as his 
looks fixed themselves upon her face, and her heart beat 
rapidly; but she woukLnot believe that she understood what 
his manner implied. 

Mortimer saw he had inflicted a wound, and in an instant 
repented. 

''The Countess,** said he^ ''treats us, I think, de haut en 
btu. It is all extremely well her fixing heraelf here; but 
making my house a hotel for her son, and putting my pre- 
serves at his disposal, is a little too much." 

" Well, then, Francis," said Helen, earnestly and sin- 
cerely, " if you think so, refuse her proposal — decline the 
visit — let us not go with them to France; let us remain 
* here. My fiither and his wife can come to us, and so get 
rid of the St Ahnes at once." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" said, or rather laughed, Mortimer, if ihat 
could be called a laugh which sounded almost sepulchraL 
" So, because the Countess worries me for the moment by 
ofibring her son as a visiter at an unsuitable period, I am to 
relinquish the oldest friend I have in the world. No, no, I 
will not tell the Countess of your suggestion, Helen; but do 
not make it again." 

The manner in which her husband disclaimed the inten- 
tion of making the communication to the lady, led Helen to 
believe that he would make it to her at the first opportuni- 
ty; and she almost repented of the burst of ingenuousness 
which had betrayed her into making it 

" He must come, of course," continued Mortimer, in a 
tone indicative of the positive necessity of submitting to the 
absolute will of his mother; "and then, I suppose, we shall 
all meet at some given point preparatory to our start : — Lon- 
don I should prefer, liondon, in my mind, is the nearest 
wa^ to every place in England from any other ; and so— 
write, Helen, — say how gHid we shall be to see him : tell 
him he need bring neither guns nor any other implement 
of sport, he will find every thing here ; and give my best 
love to his mother, and so on— you understand the/apon de 
parser;— -and, as you say, Magnus and I must transact our 
business' affiiirs in the morning, and — ^yes, yes, we shall 
make it out, I dare say. Write by this afternoon's post," 
added Mortimer, as he. quitted the room ; " and, dearest, 
give direction for Magnus's room to be got ready, and a 
room for his friend, — if he bring one ; and if he should not, 
which I most sincerely hope may be the case, there's no 
harm done." 
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As the door closed, Helenas eyes remained fixed upon the 
space which her husband had so recently occupied. What 
was her destiny, — what wSis to be her late. Every day, every 
hour, afibrded her fresh evidence of the unsettled state <x 
her hu8band*s mind, and of the restlessness of his feelings. 
He seemed to live a life of constant doubt and apprehension, 
-H>f care and watchfulness ; and when the fit was on him, 
his words, hastily and unguardedly uttered, and his manner, 
flurried and discomposed, combined to assure his devoted 
Helen, that her affection for him was questioned, and her 
sincerity suspected. 

The tears, which pride had checked while he was present, 
chased each other down her cheeks now that he was gone: 
she felt alone in the world, as in truth she was. & has 
already been remarked, the circumstances of her youth, and 
the mode of her education, had left her without female 
friends of her own age and standing in life. She looked 
round her an^ saw no one to whom she could appeal for 
either advice or support: there seemed no alternative but 
the Countess, whom, even if she liked as a companion, she 
feared as a woman, and could not bring herself to trust as a 
friend. She found herself daily approaching a period at 
which, as her exemplary sister-in-law had said, the care and 
tenderness of a female relative would be valuable and im- 
portant, and saw no prospect of sympathy or consolation 
even in the distance. Worlds would she have given, if 
Mortimer could have been persuaded to accept Mrs. Fam- 
ham's ofi^r of a visit. But no : that was interdicted, as she be- 
lieved, at the Countess's suggestion, or, at least, with her 
perfect concurrence, — and why? Because Mrs. Famham 
was too good and too devout. Strangd reasons for keeping 
her apart from her sister-in-law, but so it was. 

When her father first imparted to her his design of mar- 
rying again, Helen joyously acquiesced in all his views, 
thinking that by securing his own domestic comfort, he 
might bring into the domestic circle an agreeable compan- 
ion and friend for herself. He had married; but although 
his part of the design might have been accomplished by his 
union with Mrs. Catling, his daughter's hopes were not 
likely to be realized by the connexion. The lady had no- 
thing either in manner or character likely to attract Helen 
to her; and although she would have been delighted to 
make up a Christmas party at home, which might nave in- 
cluded her father and the two ladies, rather than fulfil the 
engagement to the St. Almes, she feared tliat even a more 
intimate knowledge of their qualities would not in any great 
degree conduce to the increase of her esteem or affection 
for them. 
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Hbe made an efBatt to stifle her gfiief, and proceeded to 
fulfil the duty assif ned to her hjr her huiBband, of wiitiuff a 
worldly letter to the ** dear CkHmteas,*' setting forth, in the 
most afiectionate phraseology, the happiness which the visit 
of her son would affitrd hoUi Mortimer and herself; and, in 
liict, putting into conventional language, all that her hudiaiid 
had suggested. 

When she had finished the despatch, she carried it to her 
lord and master, who was in the library. He was occupied 
in writing, and appeared somewhat confused by the sudden 
appearance of his ladv; and with an abruptness meant to 
look purely accidental, contrived to cover, with other nepers, 
the letter upon which he was sedulously employed. He 
might have left it as it was: neither idle curiosity, nor any 
anxious desire to know more than he chose to tell her, would 
have led Helen to question him as to the object of his k- 
benrs. He took the task he had set her, and read it; and, 
as his eyes followed the lines across the paper, his lip curled 
with a sneering smile of inward satisfaction ; how particu- 
larly excited, Helen who watched every turn of his coun- 
tenance, could not exactly comprehend. 

*' Will that do, dearest 1" said Helen, when he had finished. 

" Admirably, my dear Helen," replied Mortimer : " you 
write with as triie a semblance of sincerity as you can act 
Who would suppose that this cordial letter was the pro- 
duction of a young lady who, five minutes before she sat 
down to write it, suggested the utter rejection from her 
visiting list of the lady to whom it Is addressed ?" 

*^I i^ke, Mortimer, for myself," said Helen; "I have 
written for you: — I may have mv feelings, my thoughts, 
and my wishes. I know it is my duty as a wife to repress 
them, and act in obedience to one whose judgment may be 
supposed to be more matured than my own, and, above all, 
whose will in this house should be law." 

*' Upon my word ! Helen," said Francis, ** you are almost 
as good in Tragedy as in Comedy. I did not mean to vex 
you : I merely made an observaUon generally applicable to 
the whole world." 

" I am no actress," said Helen. '* Heaven knows I never 
was accused of deceit or hypocrisy : still, still that hateful 
day and its events haunt your mind ! What object could I 
have had in all that aflAiir but, at the Countess's desire, to 
shield her from your anger." 

" You are a dear, kind-hearted girl !" said Mortimer. **I 
believe it ; but I still maintain that you should not have per- 
mitted her influence to supersede mine." 

'' Are we to begin again upon that subject?" said Helen : 
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** I thought it WIS all ended and forg^otten. The influence of 
the Counteas is, I know, something irresistible, and a^ta 
others as deeply as even I have be«i aflbcted by it" 

''There, there," said Mortimer,— -'* I have done. I beg 
your pardon, Helen! I.lmow she is a very extraordinary 
woman, and you are quite right in writing thus kindly;— 
but," added he, playfully, ^ you can't bear to be joked with." 

It seemed, by the manner in which Helen was agitated 
by her husband's renewed reference to her ^ acting," placed 
in juztapposition with her ^ writing," that she and Mortimer 
had formed very different opinions upon the subject of joking* 
Such, indeed, was the effect he produced by his abrupt and 
une^q>ected allusion to her ''hypocrisy" upon the occasion 
in question, that nothing could have prevented a " scene " 
but the timely announcement to Mortimer of a visiter in 
the person of the Rector, which terminated the dialogue, 
and gave Helen an opportunity of retiring from the library 
by an opposite door. 



CHAPTER m. 



The reader may, perhaps, think that the frequent descrip- 
tions of scenes of this sort are unnecessary and uncalled for, 
inasmuch as their recurrence leads to no great result; but 
a moment's reflection may perhaps furnish an excuse, if 
not a reason, for placing them upon record, inasmuch as the 
conduct of Mortimer upon every occasion of the kind, ex- 
hibited to Helen in tneir true colours the character and 
disposition of her husband, disconnected from all the occur- 
rences of his earlier life, as they existed at the moment; 
and that exhibition convinced her that never were two minds 
or tempers more diametrically opposed to each other than 
hers to his, or his to hers. 

Helen, as we have seen, was always candid, — except 
when, to her own self-abasement and mortifipation, she con- 
sented to " act" under the management of the countess St. 
Alme. She was open-hearted, powerfully affected by passing 
circumstances, impassioned, and even violent in her passion; 
but the burst once over, and her heart relieved by the out- 
break of its feelings, she was calm, placid, and content, and 
on the tablet of her memory there rested no mark of what 
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liad happened: if she had been right, she was satisfied; if 
riie haa been wronff, she satisfied herself by admitting her 
fkuh ; but either right or wrong, she never felt either triumph 
or resentment beyond the moment Such a heart, and such 
a mind, properly treated, would have ensured happiness to 
him who had, in fiict, the first training of them in the world. 

Mortimer, on the contrary, miffht forgive, but he never 
'forgot Subject, as we know, to Its of deep gloom, he was 
equally the victim of violent bursts of anger, — founded upon 
jealousy,-— of himself in the first instance: but when jea> 
lonsy once gains ground and holds it. Heaven only can set 
bounds to its power and influence. 

In these bursts of anger, all that had ever occurred at 
any period of his life in relation to the person their then 
present cause, flashed into his mind, and found utterance 
firom his lips. He brooded over foncied injuries, and har- 
boured the remembrance of them even though they had 
been long before explained away and expiated ; and when- 
ever the chord was stricken which could awake their me- 
mory, no feeling of care or regard, either for himself or 
others, could restrain the reiteration of his often-repeated 
denunciations. 

The reader will have seen that, from the moment the in- 
cident of the visit to the fishing-teroplc seized hold of bis 
imagination, no adverse circumstance could occur, no tri- 
fling difierence ever arise between himself and Helen, but 
that piece of duplicity was raked up to be thrown in her 
teeth. 

Trifling, indeed, in point of fact, as that incident was, 
his perpetual recurrence to it irritated Helen more than 
she dared admit even to herself. ** I did err,'' said Helen: 
*' it is true I did, under the influence of his friend ; but my 
heart was nearly broken by my error. I admitted, — I apo- 
logized for it : — apologized ! — ^1 implored pardon for it ; and 
that pardon was granted, and sealed, as I hoped and be- 
lieved, with a husband's kiss of love ! I cannot bear a con- 
stant reference to it whenever the slightest difference of 
opinion arises between Francis and myself; and then, if I 
show how much I feel the cruelty of such conduct, I am 
told I am not fond of jesting !** 

In five minutes after Helen left the library, Francis was 
as much vexed as she could be, that he had permitted him- 
self again to allude to the event, and listened with the 
most patient inattention to the eloquent pleadings of the 
Rector in behalf of some deserving family, anxious only to 
get rid of him that he might seek out his wife and sooth 
the sorrow which, the moment reflection came to his aid» • 
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he felt assared his uncalled-for and unjastifiahle allusions 
had occasioned her. 

This repentance was all extremely good, and the desire 
to ma&e atonement for an injury inflicted, just and honour- 
able ; but the negative coursejof not giving the pain he was 
so soon desirous of assuaging, would have been much more 
worthy, and infinitely more likely to secure the heart that 
he had made his own. Helen was yet but a young wife, 
and Helen regarded Mortimer with something amounting 
to awe. As time wears on, this may wear off; and if the 
tenderness of her aflbction shall become blunted by the 
rude shocks to which it seems likely to be subjected, the 
respect with which their relative situations, and even ages, 
might now inspire her, may perhaps be converted into some 
▼erjr different sentiment, and thus, divested of those re- 
straints which she now imposes upon it, her temper may 
have its way. It is not, however, for us to anticipate. 

It seemed, it roust be admitted, a somewhat fortunate 
coincidence of circumstances that, upon the day in question, 
before the rector bad brought his tale of wo to a conclu- 
sion. Colonel Magnus, the redoubtable, arrived at Sadgrove, 
and, as Mortimer grievously anticipated, accompanied by 
•*a friend." The pair, if pair they could be called, were 
snnounced and ushered into the library, where Magnus, 
having gone the length of honouring the Rector with per* 
mission to touch two of the fingers of his left hand, intro- 
duced his companion to Mortimer, whose astonishment, 
under all the circumstances, at beholding his person and 
hearing his name, was beyond any thing that pen can ade- 
quately describe. 

The Rector took his leave, and certainly he had no busi- 
ness in such company. It required at least three-quarters 
of an hour*8 explanation to satisfy Mortimer of the justice, 
expediency, o^ even the possibility, of finding the Colonel's 
companion a visiter at his house ; at the end of which period, 
Magnus (they having retired for the purpose into Mortimer^s 
own room) had thoroughly convinced him not only of the 
prudence and propriety, but of the absolute necessity, of 
oringing down to Sadgrove in his carriage no less a person 
than Mr. Brimmer Brassey, of Barnard's Inn, Gent.— 
one, &;p. 

The very fact of Mr. Brimmer Brassey's confidential con- 
nexion with fhcoh Batley, putting aside all his personal 
disqualifications as an associate, was sufiScient to disgust 
Mortimer with his visiter; and the other fact of his having 
been actively, sedulously, and saccessftilly employed in de- 
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featiDg at Mudbary the daims and pretensions of Magntw 
himself, seemed to him to render the present confederacy 
dangerous, if not almost disgraceful. However, Magnus 
had that magnificent manner of pooh-poohing down all 
Mortimer's oppositions and remonstrances, and a despotic 
way of marching over all difficulties in a ** Nee aspermni 
terrent*^ style of magnanimity, that if he thoyght Mr. 
Brimmer Brasscy essential to his extrication from difficul- 
ties, and if he employed him as his agent, Mortimer must 
necessarily admit that Mr. Brassey was every thing that he 
ought to be ; and Mortimer, really and truly succumbing to 
this influence, whatever his own personal prejudice against 
him might be, his hostility was at an end, and Mr* Brimmer 
Brasscy was right welcome to Sadgrove. 

It would be extremely improper, at present, so far to an- 
ticipate the future occurrences which we may have occa- 
sion in due time to notice, as to make any particular re- 
marks upon the nature and character of this visit ; but it 
seems as if the intelligence which Mr. Brassey had re- 
ceived with regard to the pecuniary connexion which ex- 
isted between Magnus and Mortimer, and which, as the 
reader already knows, he communicated to Mr. Jacob Bat- 
ley, was tolerably authentic. How far Jacob might liave 
yielded to the disinterested suggestions of Mr. Brassey, as 
to playing with some of the " kites," (as he called them,) 
which were supposed to be flying about, and in ^ow much 
he might have lent himself, or any part of his capital, to the 
temporary release of the embarrassed dandy, it is not for ua 
just now to inquire ; but it certainly does appear somewhat 
strange, that in so short a time, after having so strenuously 
opposed the gallant Colonel, and so successfully defeated 
him at Mudbury, Mr. Brassey should be found seated at his 
side under the roof of his most particular friend, with whom 
he had so recently made a sort of brief official acquaintance 
as the homme d'affaires of the man Jacob, whom he him- 
self hated so cordially. 

Every body has seen how a character for low legal dex- 
terity brings a man forward in certain circles. When talent 
in this line is discovered, money of course, will buy it: pre- 
judice or feeling does not influence it, — delicacy or consist- 
ency does not control it You might as well charge a Con- 
servative physician with inconsistency for curing a Radical 
patient, as a Radical lawyer with treachery for serving a 
Conservative cause ; nay, the very &ct that an electioneer- 
ing attorney has, as he would call it, "done his best" for a 
Whig, to the utter discomfiture of a Tory, afibrds the strong- 
est possible reason to the next Tory who wants to beat a 
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Whig, for employing him. Magnus* good opinion of Bras- 
«ey*8 talent was painfully established in the controversy at 
Mudbary, and his pertenal vanity strengthened this convic- 
tion of his ability ; for, said Magnus, drawing himself up to 
his full height, **If the fellow could contrive to smash me, 
with all my personal influence and political character, in ft- 
vour of such a person as Sir Christopher Hickathrift, of Tip- 
perton Lodge, he must be something out of the common." 

To this foeling, and the consciousness that something must 
be done farther to relieve his necessities, which any person 
of greater respectability in the profession than Mr. Brimmer 
Brassey would hesitate to do, may safely he attributed the - 
employment upon the present occasion of the worthy in the 
black velvet waistcoat. 

"Have youJieard from your father-in-law, sir," said Bras- 
«ey to Mortimer, "since his start?" 

" No," said Mortimer, nearly paralyzed by the question 
and the manner in which it was put: "Mrs. Mortimer, I be- 
lieve, has." 

" Ob, indeed !" said Brassey, — " I suppose so: — she seems 
to lite to be a very affectionate daughter. I hope Mrs. M. is 
quite well." 
- "Quite well, thank you," said Francis, with another 

"Missed you at the wedding, sir," continued Brassey: 
" very nice party. The bishop is a very charming man,-— 
very; and the brides-maids looked uncommon pretty. Miss 
F. is a nice young woman,— don't you think soV 

"Miss — 1 asked Mortimer. 

"Mrs. J. B.'s sister," continued Brassey: — "very nice 
young woman indeed. She is uncommon spry, — rather Hi- 
bernian, — but that's no fault, in my mind : — sweetly lively. 
I think she would make a very pretty partner for a well-dis- 
posed young man in a good line of business." 

Mortimer stared, and so did Magnus : they bowed their 
heads slightly, and Magnus took a very large pinch of snuff. 

" Pray, sir," said Magnus, looking particularly dignified, 
" when shall we be able to proceed in our business ? I open- 
ed the particulars to Mr. Mortimer in the next room; he 
knows that "— — 

" Why," said Brassey, " in a day or two I shall be able to 
make something like a calulation. I hope by Saturday or 
Monday to give you an outline of the terms and conditions." 

" Saturday or Monday !" said Mortimer, in a tone of de- 
spondency; — " not before Saturday or Monday?" 

" I think not," said Brassey. " I shall have to communi- 
cate with my clerk in town; and then the insurance; and 
then " 
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'*Oh ! well, well,*' said Mortimer, *' I don*t mean to horry 
' on the afikir; and I hope you will make yooznlC at home 
while we have the pleasure of your compaoy here. I 
only " 

"Never fear, Mr. M." said Brassey. "I have a rule for 
■tayiog at couutry-houscs, — ten miles a-day, sir. Go ten 
miles,— dine, sleep, and breakfast; twenty miles, — stay two 
days, ditto; thirty, — three days; and so on; we are about a 
hundred and twenty-four from London, which makes ten 
days and the 'eleventh morning about the cut, — ehl — ^ha! 
ha ! ha !" 

''I fancy in ten days,** said Mortimer, '* we shall be on the 
other side of the water." 

" What r* said Brassey, " the Ck)lonel,— eh 1— in Banco t 
— ^ha, ha, ha! Oh! no, Mr. M. we must keep him out of 
that if we possibly can." 

The look which Magnus threw across the room at Morti- 
mer was furious beyond measure. 

^ I hope," said Magnus, ** that two or three days will bnn^ 
our affiir to a termination." 

" I fear not," said Brassey : " I have to deal with queer 
old codgers. If 1 had the money myself, you shouldn t be 
plagued five hours about it; but, as I say, the men who 
haven't got the money are plaguy liberal : those who have^ 
like it too well to part with it,— wbitt { c^U slap-dftsb ofl^ 
hand — ^ha, ha !" 

" Well," said Mortimer, "as we can proceed no farther 
to-day, perhaps you would like to be shown your room, Mr. 
Brassey. Magnus, you are at home : I will ring and inquire 
what room is assigned to your friend." 

" You are very kind, Mr. M. !" said Brassey, — " very kind, 
indeed, sir ! Ah ! I wish we could thump a little of your 
liberality into your old uncle." 

" Uncle !" said Mortimer, opening his large eloquent eyes, 
" I have no uncle, sir !" 

" Not uncle Jacob ?" said Brassey. 

«Oh!" 

" There's a vast deal of good in him, sir," said Brassey : 
"uncommon fond of the stumpy, — that's true: he likes bis 
own way as much as any body I ever saw. The proverb 
says, * where there's a will there's a way ;' — your father-in- 
law should recollect that where there's a way there's a will 
He should study his brother's humours and fancies — that's 
all, sir. He is easily led; but the Old Gentleman with the 
boo& and the horns, and the tail, — ^you'll excuse my men- 
tioning his name,— cannot drive him." 
1 Mortimer, who had carefully avoided any allusion to the 
ast shabby trick which Jacob had played upon his brother 
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Jack, was particularly desirous of cutting the conversation 
short at prosent, fully aware of the sort of evening that was 
in perspective, and wishing, if possible, to leave Mr. Bras- 
sey that period for the display of his eloquence, convinced 
that his evident readiness to talk, would be considerably ex- 
cited by the wine which he felt certain he would swallow; 
being moreover anxious to make his peace with Helen be- 
fore dinner, lest her serenity might be ruffled, and her ap- 
pearance indicate a state of affairs which, as he was assured 
in his own mind that every thing the attorney saw would 
be reported to her uncle, he least of all desired. 

Mortimer even yet did not know or appreciate Helenas 
temper. He sought and found her: no lurking frown con- 
tracted her brow ; no pouting lip proclaimed a ** lingering 
grudge :' ' all that had occurred when they last met had, as 
usua^ passed from her mind,* and when she saw her hus- 
band approaching her, with a countenance neither in sorrow 
nor in anger, but lighted up with an expression of goodrhu- 
mour blended with what might be called ** comic distress,** 
caused by the unexpected arrival of Mr. Brassey, she ran 
towards him, charmed to see him pleased and animated, and 
anxious to know who Magnuses companion was; for although 
the arrival of the Colonel had been announced to her by her 
maid, nobody seemed exactly to know the name of the lit- 
tle gentleman in tlie black velvet waistcoat, who came with 
a carpet-bag, and had no servant/' 

** What on earth can he be come for 1" said Helen. 

♦*Ay, there it is," said Mortimer; " that is one of our se- 
crets." 

Does not the reader perceive in this trifling observation 
the still-existing disposition which was perpetually vexing 
Helen. True, Mortimer was playful, kind, and good-hi|- 
moured ; but even in his gaiety and playfulness and goodr 
humour he could not omit to remind her that the words she 
had used in some previous conversation were treasured ii| 
his memory. 

"Oh ! then," said Helen, ♦* I shall inquire no more about 
him. Has he heard from papal" 

"I never asked him," said Mortimer, although he asked 
me ifl had heard! In fact, the business he is here upon, is 
60 totally disconnected from any concern of ours, — 1 mean 
as relates to the fami]y,-rrthat it did not strike me. It is 
necessary, for the sake of my friend Magnus, to be civil to 
him, but that is all.*' 

Helen felt that she would give the world, if she had it, 
not to dine at table with the new guests, and felt, moreover. 
It sort of desolation in having no female friend or companion, 

5* 
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eveu upon ordioaiy occasbns like this, not to speak of the 
more important circumstances which we have before no- 
ticed. 

The party did not meet until just before the second bell 
had been rung, and Brassey, never having^ visited Sadgrove 
before, (aud his being there then was certainly one of those 
surprising things which much oAener happen in society thaa 
people imagine,) blundered about the lobbies and passages, 
and having, after many **bad shots*' at difibrent doors and 
corridors, found his way to the head of the principal stair- 
case, followed his nose down into the hail, and was saved 
all farther trouble and difficulty by the ^room of the cham- 
bers, who opened the door of the small drawing-room in 
which people usually assembled before dinner. This act of 
civility being performed by somebody so much more like a 
gentleman than himself, or any of the bodies with whom he 
was in the habit of associating, produced not only one of 
Brimmer Brassey *b smartest bows, but when Jenkins stood 
with the door in his hand to usher him in, provoked the still 
more polite address of "Oh f dear, after yout sir !" 

This mistake may be considered by some a gauckerie of 
the first order; but looking round the world, whatever may 
be one's inherent respect for high blood, it must be confessed 
that upon many occasions and in many instances the demo- 
cracy of the second table have very much the personal ad- 
vantage of the aristocracy of the first: and it did once hap- 
pen to the narrator of this small history, at a party at which the 
attendance of blue coats and white waistcoats was profuse, 
to send a gentleman so clothed, three or four times, for soup, 
lobster-salad, jellies, and other nourishing supports, the abso- 
lute necessaries oflife for ladies after dancing, until at length, 
having borne with inefiable good-nature the toils which 
he felt concious were inflicted on him unintentionally and 
by mistake, and in the "service of the fair,*' the aforesaid 
gentleman, upon a fifth demand, delivered hi the ordinary 
tone of—" Here, sir, get this lady some Macedoine,"^ — quietly 
turned to the narrator, and said, — "No, no: I have got all 
you asked me to get for your friends five times; now it is 
time I should get something for myself." It is needless to 
add, (as the jest-books say,) that your narrator was absolutely 
annihilated, — stammered an apology, the more difficult to 
make as what had previously happened, practically inferred 
his belief that the suflering gentleman was, in fact, a servant. 
The suffering gentleman, however, seemed perfectly aware 
of the mutual embarrassment, and behaved very like a gen- 
tleman who did not deserve to suffer by taking his seat next 
the narrator, and proving his claim to "guestship" by 
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finishing with this said narrator at least one bottle of Cham- 
pagne, not to speak of the moral to the fable in the shape of 
two verdant, spiry glasses of Roman punch, which the Cock- 
neys, to show their learning, think it right invariably to 
translate into ^^ponche a la Romaine ;** believing, to a cer- 
tain extent, that it was invented by the late eminent preacher 
of that name, — and more shame for him ! 

Having reached, to kirn, the terra incognita of the small 
drawing-room, Mr. Brimmer Brassey found himself entirely ' 
alone; his active punctuality having brought him to the 
ground rather before any other one of the yery small &mily 
party with which he was destined to pass the day. He 
looked at every thing he saw with extreme curiosity; b.ut 
at himself in the glass over the fire-place with the greatest 
satisfaction; still there dwelt upon his mind a sort of em- 
barrassing doubt why the very elegant gentleman who had 
given him precedence did not join him in the room. At 
length Mortimer himself arrived, and relieved him from the 
embarrassment of being alone, which is said to be, to a cer- 
tain class of legal practitioners, a most disagreeable circum- 
stance. 

Mortimer, whose manners were, when be chose, agreea- 
ble almost to fascination, felt it his duty, hating Brassey as 
he did when he before encountered him, to put him perfectly 
at his ease in his own house, and immediately on joining 
him began to inquire of him whether he shot with caps or 
flints, regretting that, it being late in the season, he was 
afraid he could not give him quite such sport as he would 
have had if he had favoured him earlier; hoped that Mr. 
Blocksford, a young friend of his, would be down to-morrow 
evening, and that they might have some tolerable amuse- 
ment on the following day; and, in short, exhibited himself 
under the roof of Sadgrove in a character so different from 
4hat in which he had appeared at Batley*s in London, that 
Brimmer was completely astounded. If he had been told 
that he was duped, deceived, or, as he would himself have 
said, ** humbugged,*' by the specious flattery of his host, he 
would have angrily denied the imputation. The fact is, that 
Mortimer was a gentleman, and under whatever circum- 
stances a guest once passed his threshold, his feeling, his 
taste, and his tact were, to put that individual upon a per- 
fect equality with the rest of his visiters; in fact, the smaller 
the legitimate pretensions of that guest, the more particular 
was his attention, in order to bring him to the general level 
of the then and there existing society. 

When the elegant .gentleman whose society Brimmer 
Brassey so deplored, threw open the door for the admissioB 
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of Mrs. Mortimer, the attoraey was as much aiftounded at 
what had been evidently his mistake, as he was at the ap- 
pearance of the lady of the house. She bowed good-natured- 
ly to him ; but bis anxiety was, to be exceedingly polite to 
hei^ He did not exactly know bow to achieve this great 
end; but Ris first attempt was reasonably enough made in 
reference to the events of "Pappy 's" wedding: a mild, placid 
reception of something which he meant to be facetious, stop- 
ped nis farther efl&rts in that way : and a subsequent sudden 
turn-round, from a sort of whisper which might have done 
remarkably well for the wives and sisters of the members of 
the "Slap-bang** club, which Helen effected in favour of Co- 
lonel Magnus, (whom she avowedly disliked, but who was, 
at all events and under all circumstances, incomparable with 
Mr. Brassey in every point of view,) lefl Mr. Brassey look- 
ing excessively uncomfortable. 

Dinner was announced, and Mrs. Mortimer took the Co- 
loners arm, — Mortimer bowing to Brassey, who, in the ex- 
cess of his civility, said, as he had already said to the groom 
of the chamber, "After you, sir," a difficulty which Morti- 
mer got rid of by clapping him on the shoulder and pushing 
him before him, in order to let the servants suppose that his 
ignorance was merely affected, and that he was a particu- 
lar friend of the house ; it being, as we have already said, 
his invariably rule to put up the man who most needed put- 
ting up. 

The party consisted of only the four, and nothing could 
be more dull. At dinner, of course, Magnus sat on Helen's 
right hand, and the attorney of Barnard's Inn on her left. 
In pursuance of his established principle, Mortimer paid him 
every due and undue attention. While under the excite- 
ment occasioned by handing about the entrees, Brassey vras 
somewhat subdued; and his astonishment when Mrs. Morti- 
mer put the carte before him was by no means small. Mor- 
timer's cook was a cordon bleu, who piqued himself not only 
upon the variety of his dishes, but upon their novelty both 
of name and nature ; but Brassey, who had never seen a 
carte placed upon a table, except, indeed, a carte d payer^ 
was terribly confused, — first, by its appearance generally, 
and then by its contents particularly: and although he col- 
lected, — which, with his quickness, it was natural he should 
do, — that the paper described what there was to be eaten, 
the difficulty lay, not only in choosing between dishes, the 
characters and qualities of which he did not understand, but 
in pronouncing the names which custom or the cook had as- 
signed them. ""However, the infernally persevering assiduity 
of servants, who oflfer every thing that ever was put down 
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upon a table to every body who sits round it, released him 
from his embarrassment that way, and after half an hour, 
and a few glasses of Champagne, Mr. Brimmer Brassey be- 
came almost as vivacious and as much at his ease as he re- 
presented himself always to be at the "Slap-bang" club.^ ■ 

Things went on tolerably well till dinner was over, and, 
luckily, all the servants were gone, except the butler, whom, 
by a mistaken notion of saving his guests trouble in putting 
round the wine, Mortimer retained in the room. Now, of 
all men in the world, Mortimer being the.most particular as 
to the character of the conversation which took place after 
dinner at his table, one would have thought would have been 
the last.to adopt, and the first to discard, the melancholy re- 
straint which is imposed upon society by the double-refined 
invention of keeping servants in waiting to pass the bottle& 
If there be a moment of the day iu which men unbosom 
themselves, no matter upon what subject, it is in the hour, 
or even half hour, (if custom and fashion so say,) afler din- 
ner: and if any thing can kill and entirely ruin and damnify 
the genial interchange of feeling and sentiment, the confi- 
dential avowal of opinions upon men and things, for which 
the said hour or half hour seems to be the season, it is the 
presence of a circumambulating meuial, who derives the only 
satisfaction which recompenses him for his trouble, from list- 
euiag to the conversation, of which, however discreet he may 
be in the use of his knowledge, he becomes perfectly master, 
and which is lefl completelv at his disposal, either for love 
or money, as the case may be. 

Mr. Brimmer Brassey, in the outset, had been confused 
and worried, but he bore his infliction well. It is true, he 
ate mustard with his Soufflet, and covered his Fondu with 
sugar ; but he joked and laughed and went on upon the only 
subject of which he knew any thing which could interest 
Mrs. Mortimer. All he talked about, was the wedding,— 
and the bride, and Miss Fitz-Flannery,— and the bishop,^ 
and his great delight at having sat next a bishop at the 
dejeuner; — "he hcS no idea what pleasant people bishops 
were:" — which most luminous remark, followed by a loud 
ika, ha, ha ! gave Helen the strongest possible indication 
that the period was rapidly approaching at which she ought 

to retire. . . 

This she accordingly prepared to do, but, as she was rismff 
from her chair to leave the Voom, Mr. Brimmer Brassey, gal- 
lant beyond her warmest hopes, jumped up, and exclaimed 
in a sort of mock heroic manner, "Oh ! Mrs. M. don't run 
aw^y from us, yet I" 

The awfill silence with which Mortimer and Magnus, tne 
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aristocratic Gog and Magog of Sadgrove, received this little 
Int of liveliness, fell heaviW upon BraaM!y*s heart; and when 
Mrs. Mortimer, without taking the slightest notice of the at- 
torney's ** Slap bang " civility, made a sign to Mortimer that 
she should not expect him in the drawing-room, Magnoi 
gave an approaching nod to the suggestion. 

**Comc, sir," said Mortimer — ** Magnus, come. np. I at- 
sure you the nights get cold : we'll have some \om pat on 
the top of these coals, and draw round the fire. Now, Mr. 
Brassey, don't you think that will be more snug- and com* 
fortahle V 

Brassey had not as yet been long enough in the honse to 
form any distinct idea of" snug and comfortable;" nay, suck 
was his innocence, that, totally unprepared for being ma^ 
shalled to his chamber, his small mind was at present em- 
ployed in considering (charged with Champagne as it al- 
ready was) how he should get to bed ; and yet, such are the 
extraordinary circumstances of human life, or rather of mo- 
dem society, that this man, who lived in a sort of terror 
during his temporary exaltation, was considered worthy to 
be made the associate of those who endured his presence 
merely because he was necessary to one of them as a ineaoi 
of saving his — pecuniary reputation. 

Mortimer having, by one of those conventional signs 

WlJiWil eXlpL, a.nu Will, t» o Aiv^i^c, x\j± KiWix o^vtwb k«wt>«t\«wA« M.W.. 

and their wives, ascertained from Helen that, as she should 
not expect them, she would go quietly to bed, felt no incli- 
nation to balk Mr. Brassey's evident disposition to sit and 
drink for any given time and of any given quantity. The 
object of Magnus, as it may easily be conceived, Mras to 
gratify him to the fullest extent ; and so Mortimer, whose 
convivial qualities, at least as far as an active participation 
in Bacchanalian revels went, were extremely limited, de- 
^sired Jenkins to bring a particular sort of claret; having 
obeyed which order, he was dismissed from farther atten- 
dance. 

The claret was excellent, and Mr. Brassey swallowed it; 
and if the Severn itself had flowed in such a ** regal purple 
stream," he would have gone on drinking it so long as he 
could sit. That period, however, was past long before even 
his host expected the downfal ; for after having assured both 
Mortimer and Magnus that the business he had in hand 
would succeed ; after having pronounced Mrs. Mortimer a 
charming woman, and gone the length of smacking the 
back of Colonel Magnus, and proclaiming him a devilish 
fine fellow, he suddenly lost his balance and measured his 
shortness on the carpet, whence he was carried to bed in a 
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state of glorioufi insensibility, not much more perfect than 
might have been expected alter witneiasing hia laadable ex- 
ertions in imbibition. 

At break&st in the morning he did not show. To Helen 
this did not give any particular uneasiness. Mortimer liad 
not only ordered every attention to be paid him, but had vi- 
sited him himself: the symptoms of his complaint were not 
such as to excite any alarm, the greater part of his disorder 
appearing to arise from the lately-arrived conviction that he 
had exceeded his usual quantum. 

When he himself awoke to a consciousness of his real po- 
sition, his dread and apprehension were great, lest he had 
permitted the real object of his solicitude, or rather that of 
his client, to be of use in relieving Colonel Magnus from his 
difficulties,— difficulties of a nature so intricate and peculiar, 
that nothing but an almost immediate supply of ready money 
could rescue his property frpm ruin,— to have escaped him, 
during the discussions of the previous night 

Nothing can be more dreadful than the uncertainty in 
which a man who has, accidentally or incidentally, as was 
the case in this instance, drank so much of chret or any 
other stronger potation, wakes in tlie morning, as to what 
has happened the night before. In point of fact, the visit 
of Mr. Brimmer Brassey was,— harmless as it seemed, — 
fraught with the ruin of more than one man of the party 
present; and, from what has already been noticed of the cha- 
racter of this '* Gent.— one,'' Slc, it may easily be imagined, 
that when the point to be gained was important, he would 
not stick at trines. 

Is it not strange^— for this he did not know when he 
woke, — that during all the oddities, absurdities, and vulga- 
rities of which he was guilty, until, unable to remove him- 
8eif, he was literally carried from the dinner-table to his 
bedroom, not one allusion did he make to the business upon 
which he came down to Sadgrove ; not one reference to his 
client, — (or, as he sometimes called him, his principal;) nor 
did the smallest hint escape him touching the name, cha- 
racter, or circumstances of that cHent Does not this lead 
us to believe that men have two minds, — an outer mind and an 
inner mind? Statesmen get drunk,— at least, they did be- 
fore these no-drinking days ; (some probably indulge even 
now :) and yet the hilarity of the convivial evening never 
seems to affect the ministerial recesses of the brain. There 
never was, that we know of, an instance of a cabinet secret 
slipping out, tipsy soever as might have been any member 
of that important conclave. 
Certain it.is, that whenever Magnus (»r Mortimer endea- 
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voared to draw Brassey to tJie point whi&h alone interested 
them, after he had finished his second bottle, he evaded it 
altogether, or touched upon it with as much caution as he 
would have exhibited before he had tasted his first spoonful 
of soup in the outjset of dinner; nay, not five minutes before 
he tumbled off* his chair, with which feat the entertainments 
of the evening concluded, he was descanting with the most 
pertinacious propriety as to the precise value of a stamp 
necessary to a certain deed which had accidentally become 
the subject of conversation. 

Little, however, did Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer anticipate 
the results of Mr. Brassey's agreeable dissipation. As the 
day wore on, and the attorney did not put in his appearance, 
the master of Sadgrovc directed his man to visit him, and 
inquire whether he would like any thing in the way of 
luncheon, or, as he privately added, — medicine. But no: 
all was in vain : — no remedies they could afford, or he apply, 
could stop the^a^ which Nature had issued. The blow had 
fallen ; Nature had issued a writ of ca, sa. ; and Mr. Brim- 
mer Brassey was relieved from all other worldly ills by the 
unquestionable commencement of a fit of the gout 

•* The gentleman is very bad, sir," said the servant, who 
had returned from the visit. 
" Magnus," said Mortimer, **your friend has got the gout" 
" The gout !" said Magnus : what's to be done ?" 
"The gentleman says," continued the man, who seemed 
to possess the universal failing of all servants, — the desire 
to make every thing appear as bad as possible, and to lay 
all manner of blame upon people who make visits to coantry- 
houses with a carpet-bag instead of a valet, — " the ffen-« 
tleman says he is afraid it is one of his periodical fits, which 

generally lay him up for a month or six weeks ; and his 
octor never permits him to check them." 

" Well," said Mortimer, I will go up to him myself." 

The servant withdrew. 

" This is one of the most agreeable incidents that ever 
occurred," said Francis. 

** Yes," said Magnus, and to me most particularly delight- 
fill, inasmuch as it not only puts a dead stop to our business^ 
but leaves on my shoulders the onus of having brought the 
little fellow here : in fact the inconvenience which it may 
occasion me is but a secondary consideration." 

"There is no inconvenience \x> us in the matter," said 
Mortimer, "There is his room; I will send for our apothe* 
ecary, assign him a servant to attend to his wishes, and 
eventually leave him in possession of Sadgrove, if the fit 
iAioold hold until we take our departure for France." 
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Even to his intimate friend Magnus, Mortimer could not 
permit bimself to hint, — even to show by his manner, — that 
nothing could be more disagreeable than the circumstance 
which had occurred : on the contrary, the patient was his 
guest, and the friend of a guest; and accordingly the gra- 
cious host proceeded to his room to offer all the consolation 
he could, and take his pleasure as to any thing he might 
wish to have done with respect to his professional business. 

Brassey was* all gratitude, — but the most miserable of 
men. It had been round necessary to confide to the foot- 
man, to whose care he had been consigned, the key of his 
" carpet-bag," which contained so small a supply of shirts, 
stockings, &c. as to betray the economical character of his 
wardrobe; while a file, as he would have said, of collars and 
fronts, with holes in them for his emerald studs, gave evi- 
dence of the superficiality of that delicate dandyjsm which 
dazzled the eye with its snowy whiteness. One tootji-brush 
twisted up in a piece of white-brown paper; a razor by 
itself, tied with a piece of red tape to a round pewter 
shaving-box, (enclosing a bit of soap,) with the top of its 
handle peeping from the bottom of a leathern case, like the 
feet of a long-legged Lilliputian slicking out of his coffin ; a 
remarkably dirty flannel under waistcoat, edged with light 
blue silk and silver; one pair of black silk socks, brown in 
the bottoms; an ill-corked bottle half full of "Russia oil;" 
a very suspicious-looking wiry hair-brush, and one shaving 
ditto, were amongst the most striking items of the omnium 
gatherum: Pandora's box, or the green bag of more recent 
celebrity, could not have contained so much of mischief to 
any body in the world as this carpel envelope of Mr. Brim- 
mer Brassey produced to him. 

Talk of the gout! — it was nothing to the pain which this 
involuntary exposition of his private affairs occasioned; al- 
though, in truth, as Strephon says, the gout had nothing to 
do with the disclosure, for it was while he was insensible to 
the things of this world that the man had opened the ** bag," 
in order to hunt for the various articles of drapery which he 
considered necessary to establish him for the night, and who, 
with a mixture of attentive civility and michanteUj had taken 
the trouble to lay out and spread on the table in the adjoin- 
ing dressing-room, all the articles which it appeared, Mr. 
Brimmer Brassey deemed essential to his personal comfort. 

There were, however, greater difficulties in the way than 
rt the first blush of the misadventure presented themselves 
I. J view. However active the mind of the man of business 
r -light remain under his bodily sufferings, it was clear that 
fhe body iUelf was immoveable. That part of his duty 
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which, as it seemed, involved tbe attendance of a sarveyor, 
was, of course, impracticable ; and tbe fact that his corre- 
spondence with his client must pass through intermediate 
hands in its way to the Post-office, rendered it necessary 
that he should enclose the communications he had to make 
to his own clerk, a person of matured years, and by some 
imagined to be the parent of his respectable employer. Even 
the great Lord Chesterfield's unquestionable dictum, that 
gout is the gentleman's complaint, while rheumatism is 
distinctive of hackney-coachnicn, could not reconcile him 
to the embarrassment in which he found himself involved; 
and yet he dared not set the matter at rest by an appeal to 
Wilson, Husson, Colchicum, and Co. — inasmuch as (as, in- 
deed, the servant had reported) Dr. Doddle, his own physi- 
cian, had pronounced sudden death tbe inevitable conse- 
quence of any such violent application. 

"Of course," said Magnus, when they returned to the li- 
brary, " we must not kill the man ; because one might have 
some qualms of conscience afterwards; but I really think 
that it would bo more advisable to try some other channel 
through which our matters might be managed." 

"If it does not press imperatively," said Mortimer, "1 
should advise you to keep things still where they are; every 
fresh attempt opens the business in a new .quarter ; and if, 
as you seem to think, this will answer your purpose eventu- 
ally, you shall not, my dear Magnus, be inconvenienced by 
any temporary pressure." 

"No, Mortimer, I will not hear of this," said Magnus. 
" With a fortune like mine, and an influence the extent of 
which you know, it seems absurd to be g^ne'd in the small- 
est degree : but West Indian property has been so entirely 
demolished by the saintly white- washers of Aldermanbury, 
that if it had not been for the compensation they gave me 
. for that which they had rendered utterly valueless before, I 
should have been, as far as that source is concerned, com- 
pletely gravelled. Now, Ihc object I have " 

"My dear Magnus, say no more," interrupted Francis. 
"The plain fact is, you want money at the moment; at the 
moment it is within your reach, an unexpected event oc- 
curs which draws it away from you : — come into my room ; 
let me sign a cheque on my banker, and you fill it up to the 
amount you require for present use, limiting yourself only 
to a sum which you think the worthy Sir Anthony, — than 
whom there never lived a better man, — will honour by 
draa." 

" My dear Mortimer," said Magnus, " yon are a qpble- 
bearted fellow, and the kindest of friends ! This is not tbe 
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first time I have profited by your generosity ; aud although, 
I declare to you, it is most paiufulto me to" 

" There, there, my dear Magnus," said Mortimer, " you 
shall tell me all the particulars hereafter. Come, — come 
along, and do what I desire." 

And suiting the action to the word, he led, or rather gen- 
tly drove him into his room, where, according to his friend- 
ly solicitation, Magnus mentioned two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds as the ultimatum of his temporary necessities. 

By dinner-time the doctor had pronounced Mr. Brassey's 
fit to be decided; every thing was going on well; nothing 
but time, patience, and flannel, were now requisite. If by 
an additional quantity of the latter article the proportions of 
the two former could have been diminished, then Mortimer 
would probably have felt extremely pleased; but evils that 
cannot be cured must be endured, and -therefore applying an 
admixture of good breeding and philosophy to the case, Mr. 
Brimmer Brassey was desired to ask for every thing he 
wished, and to order what he pleased ; and at a quarter be- 
fore ten o'clock. Colonel Magnus, having had a long audience 
of leave of his "legal adviser," took his departure from Sad- 
grove, bearing with him what was to be considered merely 
an advance on account of the larger sum which Brimmer 
Brassey was eventually to procure. 

There is something in the succession of visiters at a 
country-house which produces a mingled sensation of plea- 
sure and pain. The gratification arising from what may be 
called a "fresh infusion," is sometimes counterbalanced by 
the regret at losing an agreeable companion ; and it some- 
times happens, when the visit does not exceed a week, that 
' it is not until the fourth or fiflh day of it, that one gets 
really to like the individual who is destined to go on the se- 
- venth ; because, in point of fact, people know nothing in the 
world of each other who merely meet in London society. 
There do, of course, exist friendships, especially between 
women, in London, but those have been grounded and esta- 
blished either by family connexions, or early association ; 
but it is only by the constant intercourse, — the juxta- position 
produced by the joyous, unstarched (as Helen would have 
said) Intercourse of a country-house that the real qualities of 
mind, and temper especially, can be tested. 

A ship is avowedly the strongest trial of all: a modem 
writer has said, that " he that cannot eat any thing, dressed 
in any way, at any time, out of any thing, and this under the 
sight of any dirt« the effect of any smell, the sound of any dis- 
cord, and^the feeling of any motion, ought not to go to sea." 

ThiB is' rather shooting beyond the mark, because in the 
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sort of ship to wliich we should refer for an illustration of 
our principle, the fare would be, excellent. The aounda, — 
prolibly from the cnptain'a band, — harmonious. The smell, 
fragrance, — probably from the captain's pasiiles; and the 
cleanliness unquestionable, from the customs of the service. 
What we ollude to is, the close confinement in juxta-posi- 
tion of some twenty or thirty persons who, by the very cir- 
cumstances of the voyage, and their entire removal from the 
"pressure without" of any vexations, mortifications, envies, 
hatreds, fears, or hopes, beyond the wooden walls of the 
huge box in which lliey are packed, arc thrown upon tiieir 
own resources, and have all tlicir feelings and passions jwrn- 
7nicancd into that small compass. 

It is universally obdervable, that the greatest object of ex- 
citement on board ship, — next to the favour of the lady-pas- 
sengers', is the cuisine; and it is wonderful to see how the 
magnificent mind of man, in its beautiful elasticity, can de- 
vote itself and all its energies to so small a point: but do 
matter whether it be love or a leg of mutton, affection or 
apricot-tart, kindness or kidneys, as the case may be, the 
tempers and passions of the people boxed up, develope them- 
selves in a most remarkable manner. In a country-house, 
although the interest lakes a different direction, the inter- 
course comes generally to the same point; and a few weeks* 
domestication teaches us to esteem and love as friends those 
whom we scarcely liked in general society; and instructs us 
sometimes to shun the bad tempers and evil dispositions of 
those who in the circles of the season we have fancied the 
roost amiable and kindest- hearted folks in the world. 

Scarcely had the wheels of Colonel Magnus's departing 
carriage ground the trravcl in front of Sadgrove Hall, before 
the. light britscha of Mr. Francis Blocksford was whisked up 
to it. The person and manner of Magnus did not ofiera 
stronger or more striking contrast to those of Blocksford, 
than did the arrival of the animated, youthful Blocksford to 
the departure of Magnus. Magnus, with a look fixed as 
marble, a pace which might well have suited the march 
of an emperor to his throne, gravely, grandly, and graceful- 
ly stepped into a remarkably low, large, heavy chariot, co- 
vered with caps, tops, imperials, &c.; having below it, a 
well of vast dimensions, leathern-covered chains, drags, and 
all the paraphernalia of extensive travelling, and which four 
horses found quite enough to do to move off with,- at a des- 
cent pace. Blocksford, in his light, open carriage, — De« 
cember as it had just begun to be, — with a pair of rattlinjf 
nags, skimmed along the road, and — hear it not! — with a 
cigar still smoking in his mouth, leaped from his seat, dashed 
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away bis barning^ coiiifi>rt, and, running up the steps of the 
house, bounced into the presence of bis host and hostess,, and 
stood before them 

<<Iike Iffercuiy new-Ughted on a hearen-kiasing hilt" 

** Ah \ Francis,** said Helen, jumping from her chair with 
unafiected pleasure at his unexpected arrival, — for at the 
moment it was unexpected, — ** how glad I am to see you !" 

They shook hands; and I believe, by the motion of his head, 
or bod]^, or arm, Blocksford implied the possibility of her 
conferring a mark of friendship upon him which, in France^ 
he had been taught to consider ** nothing at all;** nor am I 
quite sure that Helen,, who really liked him, and who scarce* 
]y knew whether he had quite outgrown Jiis boyish privi- 
lege, did not look as if she did not think it would have been 
dreadfully indecorous to have given him so cordial a wel- 
come : nor is it quite clear that the interrogative look which 
she gave Mortimer, while all these things were flashing 
through her mind, might not have in one instant curdled his 
temper, and induced, on his part, the coldest acknowledg- * 
ment of Francis's warm inquiries afler his health. He cer- 
tainly did shake hands with him, but his manner of doing 
■SO struck to the heart of his wife, not perhaps so much oa 
account of poor young Blocksford, whose countenance be- 
trayed no feeling of vexation at the way he w|i3 received, 
as on her own. She saw she had transgressed, and although 
she could forget, in one sense of the word, she could not, in 
another, cease to remember the manner in which her hus- 
band had bef<)re alluded to her having the task of entertain- 
ing the son of hfs oldest friend, if he arrived during the stay 
of Colonel Magnus and his companion. 

Young Blocksford, checked in his natural vivacity by his 
reception, looked to Helen as if fof some explanation. Mor^ 
timer never turned his eyes towards his wife^ 
- "Have you dkied, Mr. Blocksford?" said l>e, without 
moving a feature of his face. 

"Oh! yes," said Francis, "I thought you would have 
done dinner before I cocrld possibly get here, so I dined at 
Worcester. I don't know how it is, but my mother kept 
me so long waiting for her commissions, that I did not get 
away from Cheltenham till near four o'clock. I have got' 
lots of letters and books for you, dear Mrs. Mortimer, and a 
whole heap of loves and remembrancep, and affections and 
regards." 

"Helen," said Mortimer, Avithout seeming to pay any 
^rticular attention to the speech of his young friend, ** per- ^ 

6^ . jH 
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haps FranciB would like some tea : we will go into the dn^ 
ing-room when you send for us.** 

Helen rose ; Francis Blocksford jose too, to open the dw 
Mortimer rang the bell. Helen felt all that was passing 
her husband^s mind, and was ashamed— not of herself. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Things seem to go crossly at Sadgrove. It appeared that 
one permanent and, as it were, constitutional feeling, 
wholly occupied the mind of Mortimer; and that any thing, 
— no matter what, — which irritated or provoked him, acted 
immediately upon that one feeling. The first thing that 
had worried him during the day was, the sudden fit of the at- 
torney; the second, Magnus's acceptance of his proffered aid^ 
the rest was made up of little contradictions on the part of 
Helen, and two or three domestic disagreements with te- 
nants and servants, all tending to keep his bile in motion; 
and when he saw, at the close of his day of worriers, the 
reception his wife gave Francis Bloeksford, the train was 
fired, and we have been told the result. 

Now, if the reader should have become in any degree in- 
terested in this narrative, it is but natural to suppose tliat 
he might, wish to hear how the attorney got through hia 
gout; how long he stayed at Sadgrove; how Mortimer en- 
dured the society of Frank Blocksford for the next two days ; 
when Jack Batley and his bride came to Sadgrove; and 
when the SL Almes went to France; together with sundry 
other resuUs of foregone beginnings, " with many things of 
worthy memory which now shall die in oblivion, and," as 
Grumio saith, "he return unexperienced to his grave." 

In the conduct of my story, the reader will please to ob- 
serve, that, at this moment, two years and a half have 
elapsed since the day of Mr. Brimmer Brassey*s attack of 
the gout — two years and a half and more have flown during 
the interval between his laying down my second volume 
and opening my third, and that therefore, instead of dwell- 
ing upon events and occurrences which this hiatus renders 
comparatively remote, he must be prepared to find himself 
— at Sadgrove, it is true, — its inmates being under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from those in which he last saw them, 
— placed in different positions, — fulfilling new duties, and 
exerting and obeying new influences* 
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I have already said, that it was my intention at some pa]> 
ticular period of this history to let the characters of the 
drama speak for themselves. That period has arrived ; and' 
I know no better method of enlightening the reader as to 
what ^as occurred during the past two years and a-half, and 
the now actual state of aflSiirs, ** men and things," as re- 
gards the Mortimer family, than putting at his disposal the 
contents of the letter-box of Sadgrove Hall, as they were 
prepared for despatch or a particular day in the month of 
April, when a select party was assembled under its hospita- 
ble roof for the purpose of passing the* Easter holidays. 

Upon these authentic documents comment is needless. A 
country-house is the world's epitome, as every body knows. 
Here is the box : and as one who was loved living and is 
lamented dead, was wont to say, ^tbo thing speaks for it- 
self." 

It may perhaps be necessary to enumerate the persons 
from whose pens the position of afihirs isto be judged. The 

Sirty consisted of, besides Mortimer and Helen, Mr. Francis 
locksford, JLord Harry Martingale, a regular periodical 
visiter; Lady Mary, as before; old Lady Bembridge and her 
niece, (still Miss Rouncivall:) Captain Harvie, Mr. Pash, a 
millionaire and gourmand determine; and, professionally, 
for two dajTS, again, Mr.. Brimmer Brassey,— «« circumstance 
worthy of remark as indicative of the gradual influence at- 
tainable on the score of business by such personagea 

The under-plot, as it may be considered,— that is to say, 
the correspondence of the second table, was carried on by 
Miss Mitcham, Mrs. Mortimer's maid; Mr. Swing, Lord 
Harry's man; Mr. Fisher, the cook; Wilkins, Mortimer's 
most trusty right-hand adviser; and sundry other persons in 
the " domestic " line. 

Having thus presented the characters, open we the box, 
taking the letters,, promiscuously; as they come.. 
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No. I. 

FROM MRS. MORTIMER TO JOHN BATLET, ESQ., GRUSYEIVOR 

STREET. 

SadgroFC, April 3, 18 — . 
*''■ My dear Father, 

** I am not satisfied with the accounts you give of your 
health, noi^do I think Teresa herself is at her ease about 
you. It is all perfectly right and just, and, as we linow, 
quite according with the customs of society, to submit to 
the advice of a physician of eminence without suggesting 
the propriety or necessity of calling in any other assistance; 
but if you really have not an. unbounded confidence, or en- 
tertain any question as to the accuracy of his view of your 
complaint, all such punctilios should bo overlooked. I re- 
ally do wish — if I were where I was three years and a-half 
ago I think I should succeed in enforcing the wish — that 
you would send for somebody else,— -of course, not without 
mentioning your intention to Dr. Z. : — nothing would be in 
worse taste than to attempt concealment from him of your 
proceeding, not to speak of the duplicity which it would in- 
volve. Let us do whatever we may consider just, or even 
best, for ourselves, but let it be done openly and fairly: dis- 
guises and contrivances and deceptions I cannot endure ; 
and certain I am, if he be the sort of person I have always 
heard him represented, considering the place he holds in his 
profession, that be will feel no illiberal jealousy if you sug- 
gest calling in additional advice. Do, dearest father, for 
my sake, — for Teresa's sake, — for your own sake, (and I 
put that last, because I am sure you care more for me and 
Teresa than for yourself,) — do what I ask. 

'* You may easily imagine with such unsatisfactory ac- 
counts from you, how irksome and painful the eflbrt to be 
gay here is. I am dreadfully worried by my visiters, who, 
for the most part, are not altogether after my own heart: 
Lady Bembridge does not improve with age, and her nieco 
is any thing but agreeable, at least in my opinion: what I 
think of Lady Mary you already know ; but as she and liord 
Harry aro not only old friends of Mortimer's, but of each 
other, they are to be looked fi>r here as regularly as the re- 
curring seasons. 



I 
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" Mr. Pash, a new ally of Mortiiner*8 — for what particu* 
lar merit or viKue I have not been able to discover, — is in- 
tolerably vulgar, talks loud, and laughs loud at what he 
himself has said. He passes one-half of his time in descant- 
ing upon cookery, and the other half in eating the * delica- 
cies ' upon which he has previously lectured ; one of his fa- 
voaritc morning strolls being to the kitchen to inquire of 
Mr. Fisher, our cook, how the carte is to be varied for the 
day, and even to instruct him in the construction of certain 
peculiar dishes, his principal delight and boost being, that 
he has given his name in Ude*s book to some ' Sauce ^-la- 
Pash,' which has been pronounced impayable even in Ar- 
lington Street 

" There are degrees and gradations in every thing, and 
Mr. Pash is preserved from my denunciation as the most 
odious person I ever saw, by the unexpected presence, — for 
but a short time, I trust, — of Mr. Brassey, my uncle's attor- 
ney: of course, I have no right to say one word to Mortimer 
upon matters with which I can have nothing to do, and 
about which he must know so much more than I can ; but 
there is something about Mr. Brassey, totally apart from his 
assurance and vulgarity, which makes me dread his pre- 
sence. Knowing, as wc do, the implicit reliance that my 
uncle Jacob has upon him, and knowing how implacable 
his hatred for Mortimer is, T cannot disconnect in my mind 
the object of his visits here with some plan to annoy or em- 
barrass my husband ; for I know so much as to be convinced, 
that while Mr. Brassey is occupied with Mortimer about 
Colonel Magnus's affairs, he is playing some under-game 
with my uncle. He never mentions his name; but every 
now and then I see an expression of confident and triumphant 
satisfaction lighting up his impudent countenance, which 
conveys a meaning to my mind that he feels conscious he is 
some how, or in some way, carrying his point in deceiving 
Mortimer, and is anxious to make me understand that / am 
a person for whom he has a very high regard. 

** As for Mortimer, every year seems to draw him farther 
from me; I mean with respect to that which I have all 
along so earnestly desired — a confidential reliance upon 
me — a singleness of thought/ and purpose, and intention. 
My whole life is spent in endeavouring to secure the wished- 
for certainty that I am trusted and beloved. I deserve that 
reliance: but no— let what may happen, I am never told of 
it until some third person informs me. The advertisement 
in the newspapers, of the sale of an estate which Mortimer 

Earted with last year, was the first announcement to me of 
is intention to dispose of it. Upon tbo smallest as well W 
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siastic, I know; and that ardour, and that enthnsiasm, would 
secure the happiness I seek, an4 even think, I could confer ; 
but energies are damped; the anxiety to please is mortified, 
and the warmth of affection is chilled when we are con- 
scious that our feelings are not reciprocated. Still, father, 
—dearest, best of fathers ! — fear not for your child : she gave 
ber heart to the man she loved, and no disappointment of 
her early hopes shall wean her from that love, or^draw her 
from her duty. 

" Write to me, and tell me you have done as I desire. 
If I do not hear by return of post, I shall write to Teresa, to 
whom, dearest father, give my best of loves; and believe 
me 

" Your affectionate and devoted child, 

" Helen Mortimer." 



No, II. 



FROM CUARLES CALLET PASH, ESQ., TO LORD RUMFORD. 

Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 

** Mt dear Lord, 

"I was extremely glad to get your letter: — I shall 
make a point of being there. I have been here now nine 
days, and a change of pasture is becoming necessary. This 
is to me an extremely dull place. I see no beauty in coun- 
try excursions, and the people here seem to me to be all out 
of sorts. Mortimer himself is mortal dull, and stalks up and 
down the room in the evening, SQowling about, and looking 
very like his grandfather's picture just stepped from its 
frame. 

'* His cook, upon whom he rather piques himself, is a fai- 
lure, — a monotonous mountebank, who has not a spark of ge- 
nius in his whole composition. I have taken pains with the 
man personally, and have really obtained for the society 
here a little hitherto unknown variety. I do not think 
Mortimer cares much about it: the man's name is Fisher, 
and he is an Englishman. 

VOL. II. — 7 
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" Old Lady Bembridge is here, cheating^ at cards, and 
making herself as great a fool as ever ; and her niece, whose 
case is growing desperate, is making bemux yeux aU day 
lonff at a Mr. Blocksford, who seems to be quite at his case 
in the family : not so his host, who appears to me to watch 
the young gentleman about, with a most sensitive anxiety. 
I never saw any body so gone off as the lady of the house 
must be. She is amiable, and pleasing, and all that, but 
nothing like what you taught me to expect from your de- 
scription of her before her marriage : she seems very much 
addicted to her children — so until dinner we see but little 
of her. 

"Lady Mary Sandcrstead is as gay as usual, and quite as 
full of gossip and scandal as ever. How lucky it is tor the 
peace and comfort of society, that there is no such place as 
a Palace of Truth in England: to hear her talk q/" other 
people, and sec her talk to Lord Harry, is as amusing a 
spectacle as one can well find in a country-house. 

"I do not know if you recollect our seeing-an attorney 
at Epsom races in a particularly awkward scrape with some 
of the Megs,* and something closely resembling a horse- 
whipping being the result: he is here, evidently doing a 
little dirty work for somebody. I certainly was a good deal 
surprised at his appearance at table the day before yester- 
day; however, I find that he is professionally occupied, and 
that he goes the day aflcr to-morrow. He was condescend- 
ing enough to invite me to the billiard-table; but a violent 
rheumatism, which I never had in the whole course of my 
existence, prevented my accepting the gentleman^s chal- 
leilge. 

"Taken altogether, I think this is one of the very worst 
arranged houses I ever yet have been sent to — for so I con- 
sider myself to have been ; but it is always the cose where 
the master has no turn for living, and is nearly as careless 
of the cellar as of the cuisine. In combination, this sort of 
thing is terrible. If I stayed here another week, I should, 
be starved, without even being able to adopt the woodcock 
system, of Jiving upon suction. I have no faith in Fisher, 
and very little confidence in the phisique, 

" You told me that I should be delighted with the beau- 
ties of a fishing-temple in a romantic glade on the banks of 
the Severn, and lured me into an anticipated liking of the 
place, by describing the gaiety of the parties mode to visit 
it Deceiving man ! — deluding friend ! After two or three 
dull mornings, diversified, as I have already said, by dis- 
coursing Mr. Fisher on the shape of his croquets, the colour 
of his cutlets, and the consistency of his Macedoine, not to 
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speak of instructing him in the fahrique of the Sauce d-lo' 
F^ash, I made inquiries about this Elysian bower, when my 
gloomy host informed me that it was pulled down about two 
years since, and the gardens surrounding it ploughed up for 
the benefit of the agriculturist I am afraid there is some 
history attached to its demolition, by the way in which one 
or two of the enfans de la maison looked at each other 
when I asked the question. 

"As to the negotiation about the property I talked to you 
of, it will never proceed farther: the place is altogether too 
small. However, I am equally obliged to you, and if things 
had been in better order here, I should have been very much 
obliged to your friend Mr. Mortimer; as it is, however, 
there is a great deal of pleasure to be enjoyed by my visit, 
entirely derivable, however, from the certainty of getting 
away in eight and forty hours from the present writing. 

I must tell you one smart thing which the little attorney 
sported yesterday afler dinner. Lady Bembridge, who was 
sitting opposite to him, looking at him as she would at a 
toad, or as the King of the Brobdignagians may be supposed 
to have looked at Gulliver, anxious either to satisfy herself, 
or, more properly, to mortify him, asked him if his grand- 
father did not once live at some place, I forget where, in 
Devonshire, and if he were alive or dead. 

" * My lady,' said Mr. Brassey, *I really cannot answer 
your ladyship's question accurately. I remember hearing 
that my grandfather disappeared many years since, just 
about the time of the county assizes, and I never made any 
farther inquiries upon the subject.' 

"Jjady Bembridge, who is perfectly matter-of-fact, be-' 
lieved the story, which may probably be true enough. If 
it be, the way in which it was told, does infinite credit to 
Mr. Brassey *s imperturbability; and if not, reflects con- 
siderable honour upon his imaginativeness. 

^* At half past seven, on Saturday, then, wo meet — till 
when, believe me, my dear Rum ford, 

** Your faithful and sincere 

*' C. Pash." 



Prom these two letters, the reader will already begia to 
perceive the actual state of aflairs, and indeed of afiairs gone 
by. The more of the correspondence he sees, the better he 
will be.able to ascertain the value of worldly friendships, 
and the probability of eventual happiness for Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimen 
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No. III. 
nOM MISS ROVNCIVAliL, TO MISS OROVBR. 

« Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18— % 
" Dbar Fanny, 

^*I long since hoped to h^^ve heard from you — but I 
suppose you have been very busy in preparing for your 
foreign excursion. I wish I could persuade my aunt into 
a similar expedition ; but I believe so long as she can get 
her ecarte, or whist, she thinks very little about the sur^* 
rounding scenery, or cares for any change, except that which 
she get^ for her counters. 

*'' This is a delightful place: nothing can be more lovely 
than the situation ; and I, who really like the country in the 
season at which it looks greenest and prettiest, feel myself 
in a sort of paradise. 

" We have a small party here. Lady Mary Sanderstead 
you know : she is here, and, of course, Lord Harry — and a 
Captain Harvie. A little lawyer, who is my aunt's aver- 
sion ; and a monster of a man, of the name of Pash : he is, 
I believe, what they call an * East India Director,' whatever 
that is. , But whero he comes from, I have no idea : that he 
is going on Saturday, is a fact by for more important' to my 
comfort 

. ** Mrs. Mortimer is extremely agreeable and kind, but so 
changed from what she was, that I scarcely should have 
known her: it is nearly ten months since I last saw her, 
and so great an alteration in so short a time I could hardly 
have imagined jjossibie. I think she worries herself too 
much about her children: they are nice little things enough, 
but when children are so little I feel no great interest in 
them. I suppose it is necessary that all men and women 
should begin the world in that small way; but to me, till it 
can talk and walk, a child is almost a nuisance. 

** Mrs. Mortimer, however, devotes herself to her nursery, 
and, I think, Mr. Mortimer feels rather vexed that she does. 
She does not t^ke a sufficiently active sh^re in making up 
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oar little morning parties; indeed, she scarcely shows her- 
self, except at breakfast and luncheon, until dinner. You 
have no idea bow pleasant Lady Mary can make heraolf in^ 
a small, quiet circle like this. She is full of fun and anec- 
dote; and being some four or five years my senior, I gather 
traditional jokes from her against my contemporaries which 
are extremely amusing. 

"Pray, tell me, dear Fanny, have you ever heard more 
about the ' aimable HenriV I know exactly what you will 
say, — and that you will either laugh at my question, or be 
angry: but, seriously speaking, I think him most particular- 
ly agreeable, — not, my dear girl, to your prejudice, for I 
dare say he would not deign to cast his diamond eyes at 
such a being as Miss Rouncivall: nevertheless, do tell me. 
A little sincerity is a very charming cadeau; and all I pique 
myself upon, is the possession of a large stock of that com- 
modity. 

" I told you, some two years or more since, that I acted! 
bridesmaid, by aunt's desire, to the widow-bride of Mrs. 
Mortimer's father. It was, as I mentioned, altogether a 
most ridiculous affair: the absurd affectation of the lady, 
who was the widow of some city shopkeeper; and the still 
more absurd, affected juvenility of the bridegroom, never 
have left my recollection. The poor dear bridegroom of 
that day is^ however, dangerously ill, which, of course, adds 
to Mrs. Mortimer's dulness. Oh ! Fanny, if the option were 
offered me to die, or marry Mr. Mortimer, supposing he had 
not married before, I think I should prefer death, and a de- 
cent funeral, to such a union. 

"Now, you will ask me, whyl — he is handsome, — agree- 
able, — accomplished, — and although, perhaps, (because be- 
tween you and me there cannot be many secrets as to age,) 
twenty years my — may I say our — senior, he is in society 
most charming and most fascinating, still there is something 
about him — I cannot explain it-^ut this is entirely entre 
turns — which is odious.. He seems to me as if Old Nick 
had some serious claims upon him; and that while his bright 
eyes are sparkling, and a sweet smile is playing over his 
features, there is somethinof beyond our ken, which holds 
him, if not to another world, at least to some other train of 
thoughts and feelinga Mark my words, — Mr& Mortimer 
is not happy. She does every thing she can to make us be- 
lieve she is the most fortunate and most entirely delighted 
wifo in the world, but I am sure it is not so. Aunt Bern- 
bridge haft never aaid any thing upon the subject ; but from; 

T* 
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aome of her hints and inferences, I am certain she is qu 
of my opinion. 

" Mrs. Mortimer appears to me to be as much changed 
mind as in person since I first knew her. She is now t 
very good, that she even goes the len^rth of repressing an, 
joke at the expense of her absent friends, which amount 
almost to the absurd: still, as I have already said, she is ali 
kindness to her guests. There is none of that off-hand smart* 
ncss, — that sort of character-sketching, in which she used 
to excel, and which, to say truth, made her so many ene- 
mies. One thing, I think, she has done, which is injudi- 
cious; she has brought into the house, in the capacity of her 
own maid, — who is to grow into a nursery governess when 
young Francis, and his still younger sister, Rosa, — for eg 
are the babies named, require the office of such a servant, 
— one of i\\e prettiest young women I ever saw: it seems 
she is the daughter of respectable parents, who have met 
with some reverses of fortunes, and Helen has, therefore, 
become deeply interested in her fate, and is determined to 
patronise her. I do not think this wise: the younof woman 
appears all diffidence and submission, but 1 should say — 
tohyt I shall not say — that I think her far too engaging for 
her situation ; and I very much doubt whether her mistress 
will not repent of her kindness: however, I may be wrong; 
and, besides, one ought not to be uncharitable^ if we were 
to give way to all our fancies and suspicions, we should lose 
half the pleasure of life, which is derived from doing good. 

"LtCt me beg you, my dear Fanny, to write to me: you 
would not, I am sure, thmk of leaving EIngland without bid- 
ding me goodb'ye in a long, h»ng letter. The Dartnells 
have taken a hou^ at f^xmouth for the whole summer: poor 
dear Mrs. Dartnell, who is really a kind-hearted woman, 
has done this because she thinks it will be good for Caro- 
line's health, and because dear good Dr. James Johnson has 
advised it. Caroline writes me word that she detests the 
scheme, and that all her anxiety was to remain in town till 
the end of August, but that she dare not rebel agaiqst her 
mother's orders; especially as Qcorge Walford will be quar- 
tered at Hounslow, and she knows that her mother would' 
attribute her unwillingness to leave Ix)ndon to her anxiety 
for a chance of seeing him after his final banishment from 
the house. Mrs. Dartnell is very short-sighted, but thinks 
herself prodigiously wise, and honours me with her confi- 
dence and correspondence, in which latter she entreats me 
to ^xeiii the influence she knows I possess over Carolioe tfi 
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make her in love with this design of Devoni^ire rustica- 
tion, which, of course, I have promised to do; but which, 
as I am sure the attempt would be useless, and, if not, would 
make me very unpopular with Caroline, I certainly shall 
not try, — for Caroline, although a dear amiable creature, 
has a temper and a tongue, neither of which, with all my 
sincere regard for her, I have any desire to rouse into ac- 
tion. 

** Young Mr. Walton has proposed to Louisa Barton, who, 
to the astonishment of *a numerous circle of friends,* has 
refused him, She wrote me the whole history, and it real- 
ly was so absurd, that I could not help reading a part of her 
letter to Lady Mary, who was exceedingly amused by the 
enumeration of the reasons which led her to the unexpected 
conclusion, /cannot understand it; he is agreeable, with 
money, — and although not an Adonis, like * Henri, still is 
quite good-looking enpugh ; and she, plain, not very young, 
(seven years our senior,) not rich, nor any thing else very 
fascinating, kills his hopes, and discards him. I ought to 
be extremely obliged to her for detailing all her reasons for 
so doing, — not that I at all needed the confession : however, 
I wrote her a letter full of approbation of what she had 
done; for, altliough I think it exceedingly foolish, and am 
quite sure she will regret it hereafter, there could be no 
necessity for my making myself disagreeable to her by find- 
ing fault with a measure which was irrevocable. 

" I have no other news for you, nor room to say any thing 
more, but that I remain, my dear Fanny, 

" Yours affectionately and sincerely, 

**P. S.— rl forgot to tell you thai we have here Mr. 
Blocksford, a son of that odious Countess St. Alme by her 
former husband. He is exceedingly handsome, and highly 
accomplished; he is very young, and I should say giddy; 
but his singing to the accompaniment of his own guitar is 
very charming: he draws beautifully, and is an unequalled 
pattern of gocd-nature. It might soi»nd vaiii to you, dear 
Fanny, to say that I think i am his favourite of the party ; 
but it is not of my seeking. Mr. Mortimer appears to be 
extremely attached to' him,— rl suppose, for * his mother^s 
sake.' However, thank our stars! she is not here. Young 
Blocksford treats Helen Mortimer as if she were his sister; 
and her husband treats him as if he were his* son. People 
do Bay 8trm\ge things, but I never listen \f) tittle-tattle, -m 
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only be certainly u very like oar elegint host, and his name 
18 Francis: but then he is Mortimer's godnson, and * that 
accounts for it.' I think, if yoa saw him, yoa would say 
that be rather transcends the ' aimable Henri ' in looks ; 
only you know that, to me, personal appearance in a man 
is but a secondary consideration : Francis Blocksford, how- 
ever, 18 very handsome. When you write, tell me if you 
have ever seen him. Adieu ! dear Fanny, once more." 



As these letters are given exactly as they turn up in the 
box, it may appear a by no means unhappy coincidence that 
the very next which comes to hand is one from this ^ Ado- 
nis of the woods," Mr. Blocksford himself, addressed to his 
most intimate friend Robert Gram, from whom he had no 
secrets, and to whom the reader \yill perceive he communi- 
cates all the outpourings of his young and love-fraught 
heart.N It does not present at all an unacceptable pendant 
to the epistle of Miss Rouncivall ; for, if not equal to it in 
worldly knowledge, it is at least its superior in sincerity. 



k 
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No. IV. 



ntOM FRANCIS BLOOK8F0RD, ESQ., TO ROBERT GRAM, ESq. 

C.C. OXFORD. 

" Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 
*• Mt dear Gram, 

" I am either tiie most fortunate or most miserable of 
created mortals. During all my former periodical visits to 
this place, I have been quite charmed vtrith the urbanity of 
my host, who, as an old friend of my mother's, has put me 
quite d mon aise^ and has indeed given me a more unli- 
mited control over the establishment than 1 feel I have any 
right to; and as to his charming Helen, who really seems 
to me the beau idial of a perfect wife, I never in my exist- 
ence — not, to be sure, a very long one, — Jiave seen a wo- 
man who appeared to me to blend all manner of kindness 
and goodohumour with prudence and amiability in so de- 
lightful a manner. 

** I have now known her for three years, and, of course, in 
the earlier part of our acquaintance she treated me as a big 
boy growing into manhood, and sf^med rather to encourage 
the transition from the chrysalism of what you call in Eng- 
land ' hobbledehoy ism,' by a sort of sisterly feeling which I 
duly appreciated. Dear soul ! nothing can be better or more 
delightful than she is, and you know how much I appreciate 
her goodness and that of Mortimer. 

*' The party here is this year, at least to me, flat,— accus- 
tomed, as a boy, to the gaiety of Paris, and not in the least 
understanding in France what the society of a country- 
house meant, inasmuch as we have no such comprehension. 
I have been enraptured with the reunions at Sadgfove; 
but, this year, I declare it is melancholy. There is a Miss 
Rouncivall, a sort of well-preserved old beauty, about thir- 
ty, who is, I honestly confess, oppressively goodrnatured to 
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me : she makes roe draw every thing upon the ikce of the 
earth or the waters for her in the morning; she forces me 
to walk about with her in the gardens, to ride with her in 
the park, and, in short, to do every thing which decorum 
and her aunt permit, whilst I am unfortunately devoted to 
what some people may call a meaner, and many, a baser 
pursuit 

** My dear Gram, this dear friend of mine, Helen Morti- 
mer, has, in the plenitude of her benevolence, taken into 
her establishment such a creature — come, no frowns, no mo- 
ralizing, — as her maid ; how long she will remain in that 
character I do not pretend to say : she is called Miss Mitcham. , 
^Now, just picture to yourself a creature with the most sym- 
metrical imaginable figure, very little favoured by pur- 
chaseable in-and-outishness; with feet almost as small as 
our beautiful friend who shall be nameless; eyes the most 
brilliant, yet full of all sorts of expression; a mouth only 
just sufficiently opening, when it smiles, to show two rows 
of teeth, which, to compare with pearls, were an absurdity, in- 
asmuch as the best pearls are not always the whitest; and 
an air and manner that would dazzle a duchess. I confess 
I never saw such a being. 

. " Hear me, Gram : this girl is well-born and well-bred ; 
I suppose my excellent mother would cut my legs off if she 
thought I could be so low and grovelling in- my views as to 
feel a real and sincere passion for a person in such a position 
of life; but, upoii my soul! I do believe that the girl is so 
far above Ifer present state in mind and accomplishments, 
that Helen herself feels a difficulty in preserving their re- 
lative positions. 

" This divine creature puzzles me; I can think of nothing 
else. I declare, if I could prevail upon her to quit a service — 
By; Gram, service, for thai is the word, — for which she ne- 
ver was designed, and is not fitted, I would risk the censure 
of the world, and my lady-mother into the bargain, and go 
the whole length of marrying her. 

" Oh, Gram, Gram! she is so beautiful ! — I wish to Hea- 
ven you could but see her! It sounds, of course, quite ri- 
diculous, and I dare say you will think me mad, and that I 
had no business to notice such a person; and then I know 
what you will say in your answer, — *Give her twenty 
guineas, and she will be very civil and good-natured.' No, 
no. Gram: I declare to you, whether I am mad, as I begin 
to think I am, or whether I am not, I do not care, but I love 
her to distraction ; — I do, I do: and yet« Gram, I would not 
that she should sufibr 6y roe or fbr me — i]o:-*bat 1 think 
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nothingf can tarn me from this love, for it is my first — my 
first real love. 

" My dear friend^ — ray dear Gram, — I shall .be one-and- 
twenty next week : see what a line of years are before me, 
if I marry this young, innocent creature, well educated! 
Helen says all that of her; — for, whenever I can get Helen 
out of her nursery, I take her to walk in the garden round 
th? house, never letting her know my object, and accident- 
ally, as it seems, or incidentally, as it may be, bring her to 
speak of Mary Mitcham. Whether she is at all aware of 
my admiration, — whether Mitcham, as they call her, has 
told her, (I am never sure of what these women do,) I don't 
know, but she seems to humour me in the conversation ; and 
never do we part, after one of these tele-d-tetes, without my 
being the more assured, upon Helenas own sliowing, that 
this beautiful Mary Mitcham, — recollect. Gram, a gentle- 
woman bom, — would make an excellent wife. 

"Am I romantic. Gram? — am I wild? I seff nothing be- 
fore me but paths strewed with flowers, — an^Eden, which 
only wants an Eve : I do think, indeed I do, that I have 
found her. Dear, blessed, sweet innocent ! she knows no- 
thing of the strength of my feelings. My dear Gram, I 
love her devotedly, — devoutly love her ! Am I to blame ? — 
can hearts be controlled? — all this is, perhaps, Fate. Darl- 
ing — she is an angel ! 

" The party here is as usual, I suppose, agreeable ; — but, 
as I tell^ou, to me it is all a blank. I taste nothing, see 
nothing, hear nothing, — my beautiful Mary is a servant ! — 
think of that. Gram : she who can talk, and sing, as well as 
any of them, and looks ten thousand times better, is .ex- 
cluded as a servant ! I am sick at heart ! All my resource 
"^is, when I am unable to see her, — and I scarcely ever can, 
except in the nursery, where she is supreme, — is getting 
into the woods, and throwing myself under the budding 
trees, and thinking of her: — but sue knows of my love for 
her— yes, yes! — and does not kill my hopes! Now, Gram, 
I trust you will not show me up to Wilson or Ward, or Hall 
or Maftyn: — raise a laugh at my expense. Gram, and it 
shall cost you dear! — but you won't, — \ know you won't: 
you are ray friend, — my true friend ! You have told me 
stories of yourself, and how can you betray me!—But, 
if you could but see this creature, — this lady, for that is the 
proper term, — this beautiful lady ! — you would at once agree 
with me in all I say. 

"Dear me! how sickening is all the detail of what is 
hete called comfort and gaiety !— and, oh ! that Miss Roun- 
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cival] — how she pesters me ! And then, poor Mary Mitch* 
am! ten times handsomer, and twenty times cleverer, 
comes in sometimes with a shawl or a oonnet for Helen, 
while I am subserviently doing Miss RouncivalPs biddings: 
— and then the dinners, and the wineing, and all the rest of 
it; and the music, and the ecarli for Lady Bembridge, who 
patronises me; and then the flirtation of Lady Mary San- 
derstead and Lord Harry. I wonder they are not tired of 
the same performance, which I recollect, night after night, 
ever since I first saw them. Some people say Lord Harry 
will marry her when old Sanderstead dies; but I should 
think, a!ler a decided flirtation of twenty years, of the na- 
ture which every body imagines theirs to have been, they 
may both seek variety with somebody else when the vete- 
ran drops off, unless, indeed, as I hear, but cannot yet quite 
comprehend, that affection becomes habitual. 

•* I toll you who Mary Mitcham is something like, — that 
beautiful girl we saw at the ball at Cheltenham, only infi- 
nitely more delicate; her eyes are so much fuller of expres- 
sion. And then, my dear Gram, to think that she is doomed 
to the enormities of the second table ! Oh, Gram, £ wish 
you could but see her ! — and yet I would rather you should 
not — her figure is so exquisite. I don't like to say much to 
Helen about her, but — Oh, my dear Gram, I am mad! — I 
am, upon my honour and soul ! 

" I am not quite sure that Mortimer is altogether insensi- 
ble to her beauty,— but then he is devoted to Helen: be- 
sides, he is an old fellow now, more than forty; and, of 
course, has given up all attempts at gallantry: but I have 
observed, when I praised Mury to him in our walks or rides, 
he snubbed me, — what I call nipped me in the bud. I 
shouldn't be surprised if the old fellow had cast a look that 
way himself: but all that is dissembling; I am in earnest. 
I see Paradise — Paradise! — Heaven before me; because, as 
our dearest poet tells u^, 

* Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.' 

" My dear Gram, I have but one subject to write upon. If 

I could but get a lock of her hair! — but I cannot — how can 

I I Oh, she is so lovely ! — really and truly there never was 
anything like it, — and so innocent! Tell me, — write to 
me, — advise me what I shall do: I care for nothing, — think 
of nothing but her: and what a delight it is to have a friend 
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into whose bosom one may pour one^s inmost thoughts and 
feelings. 

** I cannot tell you how kind Helen, as I always call her, 
is; she is all sweetness and good-nature, and so fond of her 
dear children: I suppose that is all right: and I hear the 
women call them tine children, and pretty children; but, 
as far as I am concerned, I am like the man in the book, — ' 
I forget what book, — who declared he never could see any 
difference in babies, they were invariably the same, all so 
soft, and so red, and so very like their fathers. Mary Mitch- 
am, by the way, sings sweetly ; — I heard her the day before 
yesterday — oh! a thousand times better than Miss Rounci- 
vail, who is cried up as a great cantatrice, I have made 
half a-dozcn sketches of Mary, but not one of them does 
her justice : Lawrence could not have done her justice. I 
say again, I wish you could see her, — and yet I would rather 
you should not; I should like nobody to see her but myself. 

" Why, my dear Gram, — why would there be any thing 
wrong or degrading in my marrying the only being upon 
earth who could make me happy 1 She is of a most re- 
spectable family : where there is respectability, misfortune 
enhances the interest which beauty and innocence excite. 
Advise me, — tell me what you think; only do not kill the 
hopes I entertain. Bid me follow the dictates of ray heart, 
and make this amiable creature my wif6. A whole life will 
be well spent in endeavouring to secure her happiness. Oh, 
to madness do I love her ! Write, my dear friend, write, 
and say you sympathize with me. What in this world could 
compensate for the loss of dear, dear Mary ! I shall wait 
your answer with the deepest anxiety. Adiea ! dear friend ; 
only let me implore you to write. 

" Yours always truly, 

Francis Blocksford. 



To this most ardent, earnest appeal from the young lover 
to his valued friend, succeeds an epistle from Mr. Swing, 
Lord Harry*s man, to Mrs. Swing, his loving wife. 



VOL. II. 
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No. V. 



FROM MR/SW1K0 TO MRS. SWING. 



♦* Dkar Nawcy, 

** I had hoped to have got away from this long before, but 
my lord is still so deucedly constant to Lady Mary, that 
tliere is no parting them. To be sure, in an honourable, 
right-up, straightforward matter of marriage, that sort of 
thing is quite laudable and the like; and I am sure, Nancy, I 
never by no accident whatever repented of the day when we 
was made one, because I am never so happy as when circum- 
stances permits us to be together; nevertheless, when there 
isn*t what I call right principle and the Church service to 
bind two people to one another, I do not think it altogether 
right to see what, in course you know as well as I do, is 
going on. But I never says any thing one way or the 
other; Fm as close as wax; and as to my lord, why, if I do 
sometimes jig a little out of him, I take special care that he 
shall not be cheated by any body else, 

'* He knows that^ and he knows how careful I am of his 
reputation. Why, when that Mr. Wattle which writes the 
statistical — I don't mean statistical, — satirical novels, offered 
me three guineas to tell him some anecdotes about my lord, 
and where he went oflenest to dine, and when he slept at 
home, and when he went to the country, I refused the mo- 
ney point-blank slap-dash; not only because I wouldn*t be- 
tray my lord, but, but because I despised the meanness of 
the cretur', to offer me such a disparaging sum. In course, 
I told my lord what I had done, and he instantly give me a 
ten-pound note, thus making out the old adder, that * Ho- 
nesty is the best policy ;' and so, my dear Nancy, you may 
depend upon it, it is, whenever you can get most by it 

'*It Ib quite wonderful to see bow curious little folks are 
tboat gntx ones. There is a lawyer here amongst the 
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company, — a Mr. Braasey; ia coarse, he is only down for 
some job which he is to be paid for, but they let him sit at 
table, and all that, nevertheless, he is ancommpn low in the 
trade; and as I was a-standing^ just giving some direction]^ 
about our carriage which was in the court-yard, up he 
comes, and begins: *I suppose Lord Harry travels a good 
deal V I give him a look ! — (uncommon civil,)— said no- 
thing that little Six-and-eight-pence could lay hold of^ 
* Yes, sir,' says L 

" *Did you come down straight from TownV says little 
Nickey. 

" • Don't recollect, sir,' says T, and walked right off. Up 
I goes to my lord, and I says, says J, *My lord, in case that 
small gentleman with the sky-blue under-waistcoat, that sits 
down at the bottom of the table at dinner, should complain 
of my being impudent, Fll just mention the fact.' So I ups 
and tells him; and he laughed like any thing, and said I 
was quite right 

" Why, bless your soul ! Nancy, at that place, Chapel 
House, — I don't think much of the place itself, — while we 
were a-changing horses, the head waiter comes up to me, 
and says: *How well your master is looking!' 

" * Yes,' says I, * pretty well ; and how are you V 

** * I'm pretty well,' says the snob. * But,' says he, * what's 
your master's name ? I have known him a long time up and 
down^ the road.' 

" So I wasn't to be had in that way. What d'ye think I 
said in reply? * What's his name V said I. • Why, I have 
only lived with him eight years, and I never took the liberty 
yet of asking him.' I wish you had seen Snob's face. No, 
ho: there's nothing like caution ; and I am sorry to see other 
people are not so particular as I am. 

"Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Mortimer's right hand — not that I 
mean to say a word in disparagement of him, for he stands 
treat like a Trojan,— and he and Mr. Tapley, the upper 
butler, are really liberal fellows in regard of table and all 
those arrangements; but he leaks, — lets out things he ought 
to keep in. I don't believe ,he is treacherous, but his head 
isn't so strong as it ought to be; and although, in course, we 
confine ourselves to claret, after the port foundation is laid, 
I have heard him say strange things as to the unpleasant 
way in which Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer live. As ror Miss 
Mitcham, Mrs. Mortimer's own maid, she looks as if butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth: but my notion is, that she and 
Wilkins are what you call hand in glove; and that she tells 
him all she can find out about her mistress, and that he tells 
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all be hears from her to his master. Now, that woald be 
all very well if he gets proper rcmuneratioo; but he should 
recollect that all that is quite in the entre-nous line, as they 
call it, and that he ought not to speak about such things to 
other people. 

" Wilkins tells me,-7-only, in course, this goes no farther, 
-^that Mrs. Mortimer is over head and ears in love with a 
Mr. Blockeford, who is always staying here, — a nice, hand- 
some-looking fellow, and as good-natured a chap as ever I 
saw, — and that Mortimer has told Wilkins to keep an eye 
upon him; which, if he has done, in course, Wilkins ought 
to keep to himself. And what makes Wilkins think there is 
a good deal of truth in this, is, that Mr. Blocksford is always 
a-dan£;ling afler Mitcham, which is Mrs. Mortimer^s maid, 
and always making some excuse to go and sec the children, 
two little babbies; which, you know, is not by any means 
likely, because at his time of life, babbies is not no manner 
of attraction. So I was rogueing Mitcham herself about the 
young dandy's civilities, and that he was in love with her; 
but the moment I spoke about it, out of the room he went, 
and never came down no more that night : and what with 
that, and her being constantly with Mrs. Mortimer, Wilkins 
thinks that something rather wrong is hatching. But, as I 
said to myself, if Mr. Mortimer really set his man to watch 
his wife, it was an action which I would scorn, for I think it 
more calculated to turn her wrong than keep her right ; and, 
at all events, Wilkins ought not to tell talcs out of schooL 

" We none of us like Miss Mitcham, — we call her • my 
lady;* and although Miss Nettleship, which is Lady Bem- 
bridge*s young lady, is as nice and agreeable a young person 
as ever trod shoe-leather. Miss Mitcham will not associate 
with her, nor with Lady Mary's maid, at which I do not so 
much wonder. But no: Miss Mitcham likes to read books; 
and she sings songs, and loves to watch the babbies while 
they are asleep, and the mamma is away, which to me looks 
very much like being very fond of their papa; because, to a 
young woman at her time of life, I am quite sure our society, 
with conversation and cards, and a remarkable nice supper, 
with all the etceteras, must be more agreeable than seeing 
two little things like them sopozling in a cot, unless there 
was something in it. 

I* Now, Nancy, never you betray one word of what I am 
going to say :— my belief is, that there is more going on in 
this house than many people may think — (Wilkins never 
dropped the smallest hint of this,-— that I must say)— but 
what I have taken into my head is, that Mr. Mortimer him- 
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self is taken with the pretty face of this Miss Mitcham, ard 
80 wishes, if he can, to catch out young Blocksford in some- 
thing which may make a regular blow-up. Besides, it is 
quite surprising to see how fond every body in this esta- 
blishment is of babbies: never an evening comes but up goes 
Mr. Mortimer the moment wine is over, — and he drinks 
scarcely any — and it isn't good, moreover, except some that 
Wilkins gets from Tapley for our table — however, up stairs 
he goes to look at the babbies, and then there is Miss 
Mitcham watthing them. To be sure, there is Mrs. Hor- 
ton, which is the nurse, and Sarah the nursery-maid; but 
still — in course I say nothing, — and then Mr. Mortimer 
kisses the babbies, and Miss Mitcham holds the candle; and 
then he comes down again, and goes into the drawing-room; 
and then Mrs. Mortimer, she goes up and kisses the babbies; 
and then Mr. Blocksford strolls into the billiard-room and 
knocks the balls about, and then out he goes up the stairs 
which lead to his room, and then, if he sees the door ajar, 
and Mrs. Mortimer is in the nursery, in he goes to look at 
the babbies. Something will come of it — that you may de- 
pend upon. 

" We are tolerably comfortable. When I first came 
down we had muttons for our bed-rooms, but I soon set that 
to rights; and neither Miss Nettleship nor Miss Frowst, 
Lady Mary's young lady, now ever thinks of coming to din- 
ner without having their hair properly dressed, and no caps. 
We have quadrilles in the evening, and do very well; only 
Miss Mitcham retires, and hopes that the fiddles won't wake 
the babbies; they are not within fifty yards of them, — but 
it is what she calls fine and affectionate. She is playing 
her game double deep, and, as Miss Nettleship says^ if she 
can but find her out, wo betide her. 

" I hope you got the trout safe. It is very early, and if 
I hadn't got them netted, you wouldn't have had them. Mr. 
Mortimer is very particular about his trout- streams; but we, 
who are not so rich, cannot wait till the fiy is up, so we net 
them : also, I have sent yon some very fine lampreys, ready 
dressed. I don't, think you would like them to eat, inas- 
much as they taste very like pitch, therefore send them to 
Mr. Buffley, the glover, in return you know for what. The 
little pots of lamperns are a delightful relish, so keep them, 
I am on exceedingly good terms with our cook here, who is 
a remarkably nice fellow, of the name of Fisher, and will 
do any thing for me: in fact, the lampreys I sent were down 
in the carle for dinner to-day, but the moment I just insma*^ 
ated my wish, out they went, and salmon took their place, 

8* 
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which fl[row6 in the river at the bottom of the garden ; lam* 
preys, ditto ; but it*s all in the dressing. Never mind — let 
the glover have them. 

"And so now, dearest Nancy, no more at present. I hope 
to be back in a week or ten days at farthest : I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad to get home. Remember me kindly to Bill 
and the rest: I hope they treat you well. And believe me 
yours, most truly, 

" John Swing." 



Every step we take towards the development of affairs 
appears to entangle them the more ; and, so far from eject- 
ing the much-desired purpose of clearing away the difficul- 
ties with which the family of Mortimer seem to be sur- 
rounded and threatened, a combination of evils, misunder- 
standings, misconstructions, and misapprehensions, arise 
around us. We have yet one or two letters to open from 
more important personages of the drama, which may tend 
to enlighten us as to the real facts of the case, at which the 
subordinates can only, by circumstances, be permitted to 

fuesa We must first, however, allow our friend, Lady 
tembridge, to communicate, after her own fashion, some of 
her sentiments and opinions to the Dowager Duchess of Gos- 
port, one of her oldest friends and greatest allies, and who 
was a sort of sister chaperon to Helen in other days. The 
reader, already familiar with her ladyship's style of conver- 
sation, must expect nothing more than hypothesis in her 
epistle to the Duchess. 



i 
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No. VI. 



LETTER FROM THE COUNTESS OF BEMBRIDGE TO THE DUCHESp 

DOWAOER OF OOSFORT. 

Sadgrbve Hall, April 3, 18—. 

^' Mt DEAR DuCHESSy 

"Whenever a person is sensible of friendly attentions, 
and an earnest desire on the part of others to do them a 
kindness, it is impossible to quit the scene of their hospital- 
ity and good nature without regret; and certainly, if ever 
any body were justified in feeling grateful for courtesy and 
auction exhibited towards them in this house, I am that in- 
dividual. 

"When one seos a couple, who seem devoted to each 
other, domesticated in a beautiful retreat, in the enjoyment 
of every earthly comfort and luxury, it naturally occurs to 
the observer of human nature to inquire whether the hap- 
piness with which they are apparently blest is, in point of 
fact, genuine and entire. If an intimate acquaintance with 
the persons themselves, and a careful consideration of all 
the circumstances connected with their marriage, should 
lead one to entertain a doubt upon the subject, we grow na- 
turally apprehensive that some day or other the calm in 
which they appear to exist will break into a storm, the con- 
sequences of which may be the wreck of all their hopes 
and expectations. 

" I would not, my dear Duchess, have you infer, from any 
thing I have said upon this point, that I intend to apply my 
remarks to any particular case, for I have always observed, 
that if a person, however intimately connected with a fami- 
ly, venture to meddle in its affairs, or even offer suggestions* 
tending, as might be supposed, to secure its comfort and 
happiness, that person becomes involved in innumerable 
difficulties, and generally incurs the anger and indignation 
of both parties : all 1 mean to say is, that when once the 
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idea of a poesibility of such a state of circamstances has 
taken poosession of the mind, it is extremely difficult to 
mingle in the domestic life of such a pair without an anx- 
iety incompatible altogether with a perfect enjoyment of 
their society. 

" Should it occur that the Winsburys are able to receive 
Harriet and myself next week, it seems probable that we 
shall leave this, on a visit to them ; but where a family is 
extremely large, and its connexions exceedingly numerous, 
it is scarcely possible to be sure of a reception exactly at 
the time we are prepared to avail ourselves of a general 
invitation. At all events, if circumstances, quite unex- 
pected at present, should not intervene, the* visit which 
Harriet and I have so long anticipated with pleasure will 
be made out, and we shall present ourselves at Hartsbury 
accordingly. 

<* Believe me, my dear Duchess, 
" Yours most sincerely, 

** £. Bembridgb." 

«« Were Harriet at hand, she would, I am sure, desire me 
to add her best regards and affectionate remembrance." 



The next female correspondent whose turn comes to be 
exhibited, is Lady Mary Sanderstead, from whom we have 
more than one letter. 



\ 
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No. VII. 
FROM LADY MART SANDERSTEAD TO LADT AUCIA BURTON. 

«* Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 

*' My DEAR BT9TER AlICE, 

" Your letter afTcH^ed me a vast deal of amusement. 
Your description of your party at Rollesford is admirable ; 
and I can quite imagine your enjoyment of all that has been 
going on ; not but that we have some things to amuse us 
even here. 

"Poor dear Mrs. Mortimer, who evidently remains just 
as fond of her precious husband as ever, is absolutely in 
heroics if the slightest hint is thrown out as to his agreea- 
ble levities. She flatters herself that she has quite reformed 
him, and seems resolved not to have her eyes opened : — 
ainsi soil il^ it is no affair of mine ; and as I have enough of 
my own to look afler, I give her up. She is exceedingly 
fond of her children, — not more so, probably, than I should 
have been of mine, if I had been blest, as they call it, with 
any; but I must say, to indifferent persons, it is rather tire- 
some: of course, if she chooses to hide herself in her nur- 
sery, that can be nothing to any body else, if she would only 
take a little more pains to make things agreeable for her 
friends. I believe, afler all, that the way she leaves us, en- 
tirely to ourselves, is best calculated for our amusement We 
do just as we like, — order the horses and carriages when 
we please, without the slightest demur or interruption, — 
for Mortimer is generally eclipsed all the morning, — shut 
up with a lawyer, — or else riding, or walking, or i^shin^ 
with young Blocksford, to whom he appears to pay parti- 
cular attention. 

" I cannot quite make this out. I believe he is as jealous 
of him as ever middle-aged man was of young one; whether 
with reason or not, I do not pretend to say. The youth is 
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in love— of that I am certain, and so is Mortimer; and my 
belief is, that he makes him the companion of his walks and 
rides, not so much, as Lord Harry thinks, in order to worm 
out his secret, as to keep him away from the houso durhig 
the mornings. I remember Sanderstead's condition when 
we married was, that I was to change my dandy every 
week, and receive no morning visiters. Mortimer appears 
to be of poor dear Sandy's opinion touching this last point: 
— we shall see. Mr. Blocksford seems solicitonsly atten- 
tive to Helen, and his manner this year is very much al- 
tered generally : in fact, he is growing more into the world 
and its ways; and, considering who his mother is, the pro- 
babilities are, he will make rapid progress that way. 

" I have heard nothing about her, or her annual visit : 
indeed, Mortimer rarely mentions her name, and looks odd 
when any body else speaks of her. I think there is some 
understanding, arising probably out of some little misun- 
derstanding between the * happy* pair, that the amiable 
countess is not to be a guest at Sadgrove ; whence arises 
the awkwardness of feeling which is manifested when the 
subject is touched upon. 

^* Colonel Magnus, the odious, is to be here in a few days, 
at least so Mrs. Mortimer says. How she can speak of that 
man with patience, I cannot understand ! I really believe 
she is too good, too confiding, and too unsophisticated for 
this world. Certain am I, that she has not a bitterer enemy 
•than that said colonel. The way in which I have heard 
him speak of her in general society — the contemptuous 
tone which he assumes whenever she happens to be talked 
of, and the lamentation in which he indulges, at the extra- 
ordinary sacrifice his friend Mortimer made in marrying 
her, provoke even me, who have no particular friendship for 
her. But I hate deceit ; and whatever her failings may be 
— however brusque her manner, or equivocal her temper 
may have been, I cannot endure with patience hearing a 
person, constantly associated. with a woman, under the roof 
of her husband, at'that husband's invitation, speak of her in 
terms of such disrespect and disparagement, as those which 
he uses when speaking of her. Whenever I find a man 
talking in such a manner, I suspect that his vanity has been 
somehow mortally offended; but in the case of Colonel 
Magnus, as all his love and admiration are bestowed upon 
himself, there is not, I think, the slightest probabilltv of his 
having suffered a repulse from any body in the world. His 
coming, however, is the signal for my going ; and although 
the cave of Trophonius itself, is Almacks', compared with 
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Glumfiton, I sfmll fly to its lengthened avenues, its dingy 
tapestry, and its shining floors, with delight, as a refuge 
from an association with Colonel Magnus. He once en- 
deavoured to * oiake friends,' as they say, with poor dear 
Sanderstead, hut he did not suit Sandy ; and if he had suited 
himj he would not have suited me. People who have mali- 
cious minds and evil tongues, should take care before whom 
they speak. Colonel Magnus, I know, has said things of 
me, which, if I were silly enough to tell Sanderstead, would 
lead to extremities — horrible things ! But I should be both 
foolish and wicked to put my husband's life in peril by tell- 
ing him all I do know. 

" You must let me hear before I leave this. I propose 
staying only three or four days at Glumston, and then pro- 
ceed to finish the season. Those Fogburys are certainly 
the most melancholy race alive ; but as connexions of poor 
dear Sandy's, I must go some time or other; and the oppor- 
tunity a visit now affords me of escaping my persecutor — 
and the man watches one like a lynx — is the best I can avail 
myself of. 

"You ask me if I like Captain Harvie. Decidedly yes! 
he is admirably good-natured, and a sincere friend of Har- 
ry's. By the way, somebody was kind enough to send me 
a newspaper, in which there was a paragraph about Harry 
and me, Harry thought at one time of prosecuting the 
people, but by my advice he dropped all idea of it: there is 
something very dreadful in having one's name canvassed in 
a court of law. He then talked of horsewhipping the 
editor, if he did not give up the author ; but this would have 
been as bad — worse, indeed, for it might have ended more 
seriously for Harry — so we agreed to burn the paper, and 
think no more about it. If our kind friend had not sent it, 
we should never have known of it: as it is, few people read 
the thing, and fewer care about it ; and, in fact, * the least 
said, is soonest mended.' 

'* Old Lady Bembridge remains, with that most charming 
and fascinating niece of hers, Miss Rouncivall: as a pair — 
each in her way — they are incomparable with any thing I 
ever met with. The old lady is so extremely expert at 
icarU, that she can get nobody now to play with her here, 
but Mortimer, who seems to feel it a duty to permit himself 
to be made a victim. Miss is smitt#n with young Blocks- 
ford; but to her passion, alas! there seems *no return.' 
What on earth the master of the house sees in these people, 
who are, in fact, no friends of his, I cannot imagine : I be- 
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lieve he fancies his wife likes them, the which I take to be 
an error. They tre, however, on the move; so that another 
ten days will leave these sylvan scenes deserted, unless their 
master and mistress choose to remain in their Paradise, as 
Miss Rouncivall calls it, where, if they proix)se to pJay 
Adam and Eve for the rest of the season. Colonel Magnus, 
who is to stay with them, is admirably qualified to make the 
third of the party. 

" I have told ypu hefbre of the little attorney who, two or 
three years since, came down for two days' business, over- 
ate and over 'drank himself on the first, and was laid up with 
a five- weeks' fit of the gout: he is here again, only for two 
or three days: it is wonderful to see how careful Air. Mor- 
timer is of his health. He is the most ridiculous person 
imaginable, and not by any means safe. Only imagine, the 
night before last, Mortimer saved himself from old Bern- 
bridge, and set Mr. Brassey to play ifcarU with her. The de- 
light of this delegation was great to the little man, but most 
oppressive to Bern; however, so as she wins, she cares lit- 
tle from whom, and they started, — Mortimer advising. At 
about the Ihird deal, after Mr. Brassey had cut the cards, 
the old lady weut fidgeting about the counters, and chal- 
lenged her antagonist's score, which, as she knew, was per- 
fectly correct. Having performed these essential manceu- 
vres, she took up the pack, and was on the point of begin- 
ning to deal, when the little man, with an energy and ani- 
mation not to be described, said, — 

" » Stop, my lady, if you please : your ladyship has put 
the wrong parcel at top. 1 cut to the right — eh !' 

" Bern looked vex and angry, bul it was far beneath her 
clmracter and station to deny what she knew to be true, and 
she, therefore, merely said, in the most dignified manner 
which she could assume,—^ 

** * Did I? — I beg your pardon, sir !' and put the pack down 
upon the table, to be re-cut at the attorney's discretion. He 
did cut them again, and, if the matter had rested there, all 
might have been well; but in order to convince Mortimer 
of the justice of his suspicions and the prudence of his play, 
when he had taken oflTthe top packet, and took up the under 
one to place on the top of that, he turned it up before he de- 
posited it, and, with a sort of wink that I never shall forget, 
exhibited to Mortimer a king at the bottom of it ! The look 
of exultation which enlightened his countenance at the ve- 
rification of his anticipation, was accompanied with a loud 
' Umph V and the application of his fore-finger to the side of 
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his Dose. Bern did not, or would not, see this ; hut poor 
dear Harriet certainly did. What a man to have in decent 
society I 

'* Well no^ dear Alice, mind and write me a nice budget 
of Rillesford intelligence. I had a letter ahout ten days 
ago from poor dear Sanderstead: he was then at Malta, but 
expected to return to Gibraltat in a week or two. He has 
sent me some extremely pretty chains, one of which I in- 
tend for you, and a profusion of oranges. He writes most 
affectionately ; indeed, he is a dear good creature, and I 
sometimes wish I had gone with him ; but he overruled my 
inclinations, and, to be sure, it would have been rather 
' roughing it,' as he calls it 

** I have told Mrs. Mortimer that I have sent her kindest 
regards to you, so — mind I have. Harry really begs to be 
remembered ; and in a perfect reliance upon hearing from 
you * forthwith,' I remain, dear Alice, 

** Your affectionate sister, 

" M. S." 
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N0.VIIL 

FROM THE SAME TO MRS. FOGBURT, OLUM8T0N HALL, LEICES- 

TBRSHIRE. 



Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 

•( Mt dearest Mrs. FooBfURT, 

*^ I have been for some time longing to avail myself of 
your kind invitation to dear Glumston. I never shall for- 

fet the many happy Iiours I have passed under its hospita- 
le roof with my dear husband. You will be delighted to 
know that I have heard from him at Malta : his letter breathes 
nothing but kindness and aficction, and J deeply lament not 
having gone with him. He has sent me some, beautiful 
presents, which I will show you when we meet. 

" I write now to say that I shall be delighted to go to you 
next week: I assure you, I look forward with the greatest 
pleasure to a visit to your charming family. I trust that 
dear Amelia, and my favourite of all, Elizabeth, are well. 
George and Frederick are, I suppose, from homo; however, 
I must take as many of you as I can find, — therefore, have 
the kindness to let me know what day in next week I may, 
with least inconvenience to you, join your delightful family 
circl^. My stay can be but short, I regret to say, as I must 
be in town to present a young cousin at the first drawing- 
room afler Easter. 

'* As I shall have the pleasure of seeing you so soon, I 
need say no more at this moment, but that I remain, dear 
Mm Embury, 

" ^ " Yours most truly and sincerely, 

** Mary Sardxrstead," 






( 
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^* Best loves of all kinds to yoar dear engaging girls, and 
kind regards to Mr. Fogbury. 

**I forgot to say that Lord Harry Martingale, a great 
friend of dear Sanderstead, will be over at Melton next 
week: he is going there to look at a house which he thinks 
of hiring for the next season. I know, as a connexion of 
my hus&nd, and being in your neighbourhood, he would by 
delighted to pay his respects to you and Mr. Fogbury; and 
if you should be disposed to receive him any day during rae" 
stay with you, I shall have great pleasure in making you 
acquainted. He is a most excellent, amiable person, and if 
he takes the house he thinks of, will be a great acquisition 
to your neighbourhood." 



The next which turns up is from a person in an humbler 
walk of life, but who seems destined to perform no unim- 
portant part in the play which is acting at Sadgrove. 
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No. IX. 

FROM MISS MARY MITCHAM TO MISS CAROLINE WIZl.IAMft. 

Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 
'^ Mt dear Caroline, 

** When I promised to write to you regularly after I came 
here, I was not quite aware of the many duties I should be re- 
quired to perform, and &ncied that afler Mra Mortimer was 
dressed for dinner, I should at least have the eveoiiigs to 
myself. This is not, however, the case, for Mrs. Mortimer, 
whose temper does not suit every body, has, I believe, taken 
a great fancy to me, and makes me attend to the two chil- 
dren, in return for which she promises, that when they are 
sufficiently grown up to require a nursery governess, I shall 
have the situation: they are very nice children, the eldest 
— a boy — in particular. There is a regular nurse and nur- 
sery maid, but Mrs. Mortimer seems never satisfied unless 
I am there too. 

*' I do not regret this, as it gives me an excuse for keep^ 
ing away from the housekeepers room, where I hear and 
see many things I do not like; and as Mrs. Mortimer gives 
me a great deal of needle- work to do, I tell them- 1 have no 
time to pass in conversation and cards, in both of which thev 
indulge in a way and at a rate which would quite astonish 
you. Mr. Wilkins, who is Mr. Mortimer's favourite, seems, 
to manage every thing exactly as he likes; and yet^ with^ 
all this power in the house, there is pot a word too bad for 
him to use when^ talking of his master, of whom he tells 
such stories as I am sure he ought to be ashamed to repeat 

"Mr. Mortimer is extremely kind and civil to me, anC 
therefore it is very unpleasant for me to hear all this going 
on. He is very fond of his children, and comes up and sees 
them regularly every evening. He speaks to me just as if 
I were here as his equal, and sa does Mra. Mortimer; butt 
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then she sometimes is cross about nothing, and scolds with* 
out any reason. Mr. Mortimer, the other evening, bade 
me sit down and tell him about my family, and said, that if 
he could be of any service in getting William into some 
public office, he would do all he could ; and bade me not 
think of leaving, as his man Wilkins had told him I had 
talked of, which u true, but not on any account of what is 
happening here, but because of a letter I received from John 
Singleton, and which has kept me in a state of agitation and 
uncertainty for some days: however, having made up my^ 
mind, I am easier, and shall remain where I am, which, I 
think, is for the best. If you see John, do not take any no- 
tice that I have said any thing about him, or his writing ta 
me, as it might vex him, and if mother came to know anjF 
thing about it she would be very angry, and I would not vex 
either her or poor John for the world : he is a kind and affec* 
tionate ^oung man, but when I last saw him I could not 
help feeling that it was for the last time. 

" Mr. Mortimer was kind enough to say, that if mother 
would like to come here to see me, she would be quite wel- 
come, and to stay as long as she pleased ; but I told him she 
would not be able to leave the younger children ; when he 
said, * Well, then, why should not they all come 1" which 
was very good of him. However, I shall not tell mothef air 
this, for even if she could come, I should not like her, v/ho 
has been used to such different ways of life, to see exactly 
what is going on here, which might lead her to take me 
away ; and now that I have determined upon remaining, I 
should be vexed and sorry to go. 

" But, Caroline, you have not heard my secret yet,-*for I 
have one, and one which no human being but yourself will 
ever know. There is a French countess, a great friend of 
Mr. Mortimer, whom I have never seen, but of whom Mr. 
Wilkins, and even Mrs. Stock the housekeeper, speak very 
strangely, and say that when she is here she is more mis- 
tress of the house than Mrs. Mortimer; and add that she 
has more right to be, if all was known that is true, — with 
none of which I meddle or make r but she has a son by a 
former husband, Mr. Francis Blocksford. Oh ! Caroline 
dear, I tremble all over when I write his name ! For Hea'> 
ven's sake ! Caroline, never mention it, — never let my poor 
dear mother hear it: — he is the handsomest; cleverest, kind- 
est, best of human beings! Mr. Mortimer is very fbnd of 
him, and is constantly with him; but the moment he can get 
away, up he goes to the nursery to inquire afler the chil- 
dren. If I am there, he will stay playing with them tili 
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Mrs. Mortimer or somebody else comes; and as his room 
is on the same staircase with the nursery, he always con- 
trives some excuse to see me. 

** Caroline dear, I know it is wrong that I should encou- 
rage hopes of a fate so far beyond my deserts, and so much 
above my rank in the world, but he has told me that he 
loves me better than his life; and when I have bid him not 
talk so, he has declared, upon his honour and truth, that if I 
would bui consent, he would marry me the day afler he is 
of age, which is in less than a week from this time. What 
am 1 to say or do, Caroline ? It is hard to struggle against 
the affection I feel for one so goQ^* &nd so honourable, and 
60 charming; but if I listen to him, and say 'yes' to his pro- 
posals, what would those who have been so kind to me sayl 
What would Mr. Mortimer, who couldn't be fonder of him 
if he was his own son, say 1 — or what would Mrs. Mortimer, 
who puts perfect confidence in my steadiness and propriety, 
think? Might I not ev^n involve him iu endless quarrels 
with his mother, whose temper is reported to be most vio- 
lentl He says he is prepared to meet u\\ that, that he has 
sufficient fortune of his own to justify his making his own 
choice, and that he never will rest till I have agreed to it. 

"What he says, dear Caroline, about it, is, afler. all, not 
so unreasonable : it is not as if he were going to marry a 
person raised from a low origin to a highly respectable si- 
tuation. The situation I now fill I have fallen to, through 
inevitable misfortune; that makes a great difference. I 
once told him. that I would consult mother upon it, but he 
would not hear of it; he apprehended that she would feel it 
her duty to make the matter known, and that then we should 
be separated eternally; so I shall say nothing at home. The 
oUier day he lent me Pamela, a book I had never seen be- 
fore, in which our history is very nearly told, and * Virtue is 
r^ewarded' in the end; but novels and real life are not much 
alike; and yet I feel that all my hopcs.of happiness depend 
upon the result of our affection.. The otber day I was sing- 
ing to the children, and when I turned round, there was he, 
standing listening. He seemed quite delighted to find that 
I was in some degree accomplished; and ever since he has 
lefl the door of his sitting-room open, and plays so sweetly 
on the guitar, accompanying such beautiful songs, all on 
purpose to please me, — because, of course, I cannot hear 
him in the evenings below. 

"One day Mr. Mortimer proposed that I: should let the 
company hear me sing; but I pleaded so strongly against it, 
fVQd explained to him how painful it would be to me, who 
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once belonged to at least respectable society, to bo let in to 
the drawing-room on sufferance to exhibit, that a compro- 
mise was made by Mrs. Mortimer; and Lady Mary Sander- 
stead and Miss Rouncivall came up to the nursery, and I 
sapg to them : and that day Francis, — I have written it 
ac^in, — Francis came up too, and made me sing & duet with 
him. I did not much like Lady Mary's manner: she seemed 
to take no manner of notice of me ; but she is a fine singer 
herself, and, I suppose, despised my * humble efforts.' 

" You. will see by all this, Caroline dear, the way in which I 
am treated ; give me, then, your advice as to my conduct 
with regard to the one great step in my life. Ought I at 
once to tell Mrs. Mortimer all the circumstances of the 
case, and leave the place, and every hope of future peace of 
mind? or can I, without violating the confidence reposed 
in me, and repaying kindness with ingratitude, secure hap- 
piness to myself and confer it on another, while, without 
one interested feeling in tho world, I may restore my be« 
loved mother and her dear children to their place in the world,, 
(for this will, by his own promise, be the consequence of 
our marriage,) and ensure me the unfading love of one who 
lias made himself fatally dear to me 1 The trial is a sever.e 
one; it is one in which I cannot be my own judge: to you, 
dear Caroline, I submit myself, and by your decision will I 
be guided. Take time to consider and weigh the circum-^ 
stances; do not be carried away by a kind anxiety for my. 
welfare; rather consider whether that welfare is compatible 
with honour and justice. I own, my dear Caroline, that I 
earnestly hope you may decide favourably; but fear not — do- 
what is right. Tell me how to act; and in a firm reliance 
on the qualities of your head and heart, I will act up to your 
decision without one sigh or one murmur. I shall make 
some reasonable excuse for quitting this, which I shall do,, 
if I can, without inconveniencing Mrs. Mortimer, the mo^ 
ment I receive your unfavourable decree: if you determine- 
for me otherwise, you shall hear farther of what I intend^ 
to do. 

*' Yours always most truly, 

" Mart. MiTCHAM.." 
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No. X. 

mOM THE SAMB TO MR. JOHN SINGLETON. 

Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18 — . 

" Mt dear John, 

'*I was surprised, and sadly vexed, at receiving your 
letter of the first: surprised, because I did not expect any 
letters to be addressed to me here, and, least of all, one from 
you so long after my leaving home; and vexed, because it 
cannot fail to give pain to those who are obliged to inflict it 
upon others. 

" You nK)st truly say that I was pleased and delighted in 
your society, and our constant association for a year or two, 
made me feel that you were one of our family ; but, my dear 
John, recollect how differently we are now circumstanced: 
I have sunk from the place which I then held, humble as it 
was, in life, and you are grown, like myself, two or three 
years older. Indeed, dear John, although I always looked 
upon you as one of ourselves, my feelings towards you were 
those of a sister towards a brother; and never, until I re- 
ceived your letter of the day before yesterday, did I fancy 
that I had excited any other sentiment in your h^art. 

'* Dear John, forgive me : but I am sure, as in the end 
candour is best, so is it in the beginning, and therefore do 
not hate me when I tell you, fairly and honestly, that you 
have entirely mistaken the character of my affection for 
you, — for affection it was and is. It is true that I accepted 
a lock of your hair, and gave you one of mine; it is true 
that I always preferred dancing with you to dancing with 
any body else, and it is true that I always loved to sing the 
songs yon liked ; but, dear John, this meant nothing more 
than that, being cousins, we were kind and affectionate 
cousins, and that I never intended to infer that I waaac- 
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tuated by any feeling beyond that of kind and affectionate 
relationship. 

*' Besides, dear John> I say again, consider the difierenee 
of my position now from tiiat in which you were accustomed 
to see and know me : I am now neither more nor lees than a 
servant. What would dear Mrs. Singleton say if you were 
to brin^ home a wife from a menial situation 1 It would 
break her heart, Johnj and as I know your dutiful and aP- 
^tionate feelings as a son, I am quite sure yon would not 
hazard her happmess in such a matter, even if I were to ad- 
mit that which I deny, any previous knowledge of the cha- 
racter of your affection for me. 

**-No, dear John, let me remain your fond cousin; fancy 
Hie your sister, having none of your own, and rely upon me 
for returning all your regard and love (if you please) in that 
character — any thing more is out of the question; and, aa 
for the violence of your expressions towards the end of your 
letter, let me entreat you to calm the feelings which have 
gfiven rise to them. Indeed, John, even if I were devoted 
to you, I am uot worthy of your kindness. You have just 
entered upon a business of high respectability, and God 
grant, my dear John, that it may answer your most sanguine 
expectations ! Look round you, and endeavour to secure in 
marriage some worthy, amiable woman, who may possess 
the means of increasing your store, and advancing your in- 
terests; not unless you love her ; but do, for my sake, make 
yourself happy with a wife who deserves you. 

" As for myself^, it is impossible to say what my fate may 
be. All I entreat and implore of you is, to think nothing of 
any thing that may have passed in the way of joke between 
us; and lest you should imagine that lam trifling with, 
you, dear John, I enclose in the * frank ' in which I send 
this, the onl V two letters I have of yours, and that very lock 
of hair of wnich I spoke : burn mine, dear John; it is not 
worth returning. 

"This gives me great pain, for, as children, we were 
happy together, and grew up happy together; and I could 
have gone on, happy in the knowledge of your esteem and 
regard, but you have opened my eyes by your last letter, 
and forced me to speak the truth ; — and yet forgive me — try 
— 'but I know that is difficult-«^to separate the love which 
we may feel for each other, and which I do feel for you, 
firom that which you wish to inspire. Be my dearest, beat 
friend, dear John : love roe, I again entreat you, as a sister; 
but forget that you. ever wrote the letter which now I return 
V> you. 
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" Upon second thoughts, I will still keep the lock of your 
hair until you tell me that you are satisfied with my propo- 
sal. If I consider it as a brother's, I may still retain it ; and 
then, when I look at it and think of other days, I shall say 
to myself, John is reasonable, and sees the justice of what 
I have written, and I have in him a brother who loves roe. 
- Write, therefore, once more to roe, and tell me that you for- 
give me, and will do as I bid you. 

** Before I conclude, let me beg you, dear John, not to let 
jny mother know that you have written to me. I do not 
think it likely you would do so; but I should be very unhap- 
py if she knew any thing about it, and therefore I think it 
nest to say so. 

'* Assure yourself that I am very happy and comfortable 
here. Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer are extremely kind to me, 
and so is every body in the house. My health is much im- 
proved by living in this excellent air; and I want nothing 
to make me happy but to hear that you take what I have 
written in good part, and that you believe me to be, as I re- 
ally am, dear John, 

" Your affectionate play-fellow of other days, and, — if you 
please,— your loving sister at present, 

" Mart Mitcha.m." 



It will be seen by Miss Mitcham's letters, that, although 
DO very great scholar, she had been sufficiently well edu- 
cated to fill not only the situation which she actually held, 
but even that which she was, at the period when these let- 
ters were written, not very ^r from attaining. 

It would be invidious, and probably beyond the province 
of a mere opener of letters, to make any remark upon this 
correspondence, or excite a desire in the mind of the reader 
to institute an inquiry as to the causes which produced Miss 
Mitcham^s missive to Mr. John Singleton, or as to the ulti- 
mate retention of the lock of his hair, upon the Platonic 
system, until she should hear whether he were inclined to 
subscribe to her doctrines upon that particular point. As 
it has been agreed that all the parties to this exploded cor- 
respondence should tell their own stories, it may be fkirest 
and best to say nothing, but turn to the next of the col- 
lection, which turns out to be^^- 
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No. XI. 



FROM LORD HARRY MARTIliOALK, TO MB. HAWES, MELTOM. 



" Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 
" Mr. Hawes, 

" I shall be at Melton on the 9th : get me some com- 
fortable rooms. I shall bring no horses over, and only one 
servant. I wish, if there is any house to let, either in or 
near the town, you would get the particulars, and let me 
find them upon my arrival. I do not want any thing of the 
sort for myself, but I should like to hear, on account of a 
friend of mine. 

" H. Martingale.'* 



No. XII. 



MR. BRIMMER BRASSET, *' GENT.— ONE,*' &C., TO MR. DRIVER. 



" Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—. 

" DEiLR D. 

" We have so much to do in the way of pleasure here, 
slap-bang, and all that, that I really have no time for writ- 
ing, although Squire Flat is uncommon sharp, as he thinks, 
in business, and keeps poring over some ridiculous point for 
hours, after having given up all I want in five minutes: he 
is quite one of your camel-swallowers. However, all goes 
right : his confidence in M. is wonderful, and iUs, of course, 
my game to keep that up. 

" I think I shall get him to sign the mortgages to-morrow. 
I waRt to get the thing done before M. comes, and he is 
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expected in a day or twa I have put it all in a right train^ 
and the chances are ten to one, if he come hiiaself, it will 
all be blown up. 

" It would make you open your eyes, to see the things 
that are going on here. Mortimer himself is in love wi& 
fiis wife's maid— dead^-over head and ears : she is really 
an uncommon nice creature, but not fit to be a maid in such 
a house as this. Only think what a silly person the lady 
is, to have such a girl in the family, especially, knowing 
what she must know of her husband. Luckily, Miss M> 
does not seem to * come to corn,' as we say at the * Slap- 
Imng,' with him : yet she is deucedly good-natured, and, I 
think, fancies me to about the best of t]he bunch he^e. 

** I must just tell you. The night before last, or the night 
before that — I forget which— i was playing icarU with the 
Right Honourable the Countess of Bemerton, rather an old 
friend of mine, who is down here, and, by jingo ! when I 
bad cut the cards, I saw her take up the pack I had cut off, 
ivith the king of hearts at the bottom, and clap it smack 
under the other, just crossing it backwards and forwards, 
and leaving it just as it was. * Hallo !' says I, ' my lady; 
come, come — fair play 's a jewel: take the right pack — no 
shuffling !' Ycu can't think how the people round looked: 
but every body seemed quite delighted with my presence 
t)f mind. 

" There is one thing I have to say ; if old Batley asks 
about the Exchequer bills, tell him they are at my banker's; 
and if he. wants any statement of accounts, say you cannot 
do any thing in it till I come to town: from what I hear of 
his brother, he is in a bad way. I suppose he goes there 
again now, as usual. If any thing happens in Grosvenor 
Street, I think he will find the widow (for the second time) 
« troublesome customer, for she never has forgiven the trick 
he played her about the jointure. 

" I expect to get away the day after to-morrow ; but as it 
is holiday-time, and the people here try to make it pleasant 
to me, I do not so much mind for a day or two. Lady Mary 
Sanderstead and Lord Harry are here as usual, and I sup- 
pose, as it is the fashion, it is all right ; but there never was 
, uny thing so plain as that. 

" Mr. Mortimer tells me he is going to write to M. to-day, 
and, I suppose, upon that subject particularly. I never saw 
a man so low in spirits as he is: he walks about the room, 
groaning and rolling his eyes about like an actor ; and yet, 
for all I can understand, unless Miss Mitcham is very ill- 
natured, I see no reason for it; for if M. does let him in for 
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a few thousands, he has plenty to bear that witboat feel- 
ing it. 

** I shall write to old Batley to-morrow, and so you may 
tell him. If Hammond or Wood call, take care that he 
does not see either of them; and tell Wood that he must 
manage about the shares before Saturday — he will know 
what I mean. If Stephens chooses to come down hand- 
somely, you may tell him I think I can induce the plaintiff* 
to compromise; and, pray, mind about Atkinson's accept- 
ance. You must tell him that it has been paid away, and 
will inevitably be presented when due ; and you had better 
get young Fibbs, and any body else whose name Stephens 
does not know, to endorsc'it There is no chance of his 
paying it, and the more names on the back of it the better. 
Of course, it will be renewed for fifly, with another name: 
we must not let him run too far. 

"If Cornet Tips comes about his business, say you cannot 
settle any tiling till I return to town ; but puff up the three 
horses: don't let him have a trial; say the owner is in the 
country. I think, if we can get him to take two of them 
for a hundred and sixty guineas, charging him thirty for 
discount and agency, we may manage to do his bill for two 
hundred and fifty, which will leave him 40/. 10». to receive 
in cash. 

" I suppose every thing is alive and kicking at the * S.-B.' 
I assure you, I wish I was there every night of my life; for 
here, although every thing is uncommon genteel, there are 
no suppers; and as for a glass of rum punch or whisky tod- 
dy, you might as well look for it in the fish-pond as in the 
drawing-room. I see Thumpkin's farce was produced on 
Tuesday. It seems to have made a hit : I am glad of it, 
Thumpkin stands very high with the public already, and 
this will add to his fame : it must be very gratifying to him. 
I was speaking of him here yesterday after dinner, and only 
think, Mortimer said he never had heard of him! To be 
sure, M. lives quite out of the gay world; but it is very sur-- 
prising to me to find such ignorance where one should not 
expect it. 

" Mind and remember me to old Jacob. If you hear very 
bad accounts of Jack B., write by return, as I do not want 
the old gentleman to be first in Grosvenor Street. 

" Yours truly, 

** J. Brimmer Brassey." 

VOL. 11. 10 
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The next letter is, we perceive, from Mr. Wilkins to bis 
brother Thomas. 



No. XIIL 



Sadgrove Hall, April 3, 18—, 
" Dbae Tom, 

" You may fairly congratulate me upon the success of 
my operations with my gentleman. During the last few 
days he has ^iven me several proofs of his confidence, and I 
have every reason to believe that, if I can get Crawley out, 
you will see me land -steward and chief manager of the Sad- 
grove property. I never could forgive Crawley's attempts 
to undermine me; and the opportunity having ofiered of 
making Mr. Mortimer suspect that all is not going right, 
it was too good to be lost. 

" You must know, there is one thing which has brought 
Mortimer and me nearer to each other lately than any thing 
else perhaps could have done, and that is, his jealousy of his 
wife. Now, you pretty well know my opinion of the lady, 
who, if she had her own way, would absolutely starve the 
house, and who, I believe and I know, hates me, because she 
thinks I have more power over the master of it thanshe has. 
Once or twice she has tried to get me out altogether; and 
I have found out that she has lately been warning her maid 
— that pretty girl I wrote to you about-— against me: she 
had better warn her against somebody else. However, if I 
play my game well, as things are going on, I think the 
chances are, if there is any doubt as to who is to go, she is 
more likely to depart than me. You shall hear, and judge 
for yourself. 

"Mr. Mortimer, after having been desperately sulky, as I 
told you, about the lady and young B., has at length resolved 
upon taking some active measures about it; and that he is 
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in earnest you may be sure, because he has spoken to me 
upon it, and asked me sundry questions, to which, as you 
may be sure, I did not give very careless answers. He be> 
gan by saying that he did not think it impossible but that he 
might break up his establishment here, and go abroad ; that 
circumstances might happen, — and so on ; and then added, 
* If that were the case, after What you have told me about 
old Crawley, L think I should leave you here as land- stew- 
ard and manager of the estate, with Crawley's house and 
salary.* 

»* Of course I thanked him; and finding him just in the 
humour to talk of what I knew was uppermost in his mind, 
I said I hoped the day was far distant when he should leave 
the place where he was so much beloved and respected ! — 
(he being, as I need not tell you, hated all over the neigh- 
bourhood,) — and that led him on to say something more; 
till he at last said, that what he alluded to was my mis- 
tress's conduct, which gave him great pain. My mistress^ 
indeed ! — the moment he said that, I was sure I had him 
safe. I never knew a gentleman go down stairs to make a 
confidant upon family matters, who was not regularly thrown 
over. I looked down, and affected not to understand him; 
at last, after again expressing his perfect reliance on me, 
he asked if I had not heard what he alluded to spoken of? 
I hesitated, and hummed and hah'd, which hit him harder 
than if I had spoken out; and after a good deal of boggling 
and haggling, he engaged my services to watch and disco- 
ver the truth. 

"Now, the best of the* thing is this: it is quite true that 
young B. has been a great deal here since I have been here, 
and, sure enough, is extremely free and easy with the lady ; 
but the change which Mortimer has seen in R, and all his 
anxiety to be upstairs, and about where the lady is, is ovying 
to his being over head and ears in love with her maid in 
question. Now, if 1 had told M. this, the mystery would 
have been solved, and Miss Mitcham, in all probability, sent 
off, and my lady quite cleared in her husband's eyes, which, 
you will please to observe, is not my ^ame. I can see as 
&r through a raiU-stone as my neighbours. Mrs. Morti- 
mer's temper is what thejr call a very sweet one, — when 
she is pleased; but when it flares up, I will leave you to 
imagine what it is. Being, as I believe she is, perfectly in- 
nocent, and uncommon fond of M., and bearing the domi- 
neering of Jhis dear friend, the Countess, the least thing said 
to her cross by M. sets her off into a hitter passion : this I 
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know for a fact from Mrs. Woodgate, who was here with 
her before Miss Milcbam. Now, if I can work up my re- 
spected master to tax her to her face with being in love 
with R, you'll see what will happen; she will do something 
that will make a sensation, as they say. 
, ^ You will perceive that this is not so difficult to bring 
about as you might at first imagine; it is only reporting to 
him what R does in the way of slinking up-stairs, and sit- 
ting with his room-door open, singing love-songs to his gui" 
tar; and going to see the children whenever he can get an 
opportunity, for the purpose of talking to Mitcham, and 
which seldom happens unless the lady is there too. Ineedt 
not know that this is all meant for the maid — don't you see, 
Tom? And more than that, if I am not mistaken, the young 
gentleman has got a trick of writing notes to his beloved: 
— much may be made of this. And what puts me more at 
my ease in these mancsuvrings is, that Mortimer himself is 
80 much in love with Mitcham, and she is so remarkably 
civil and engaging to him, that he never suspects in the 
least that R is af\er her too, or that she encourages Atf7i> 
which she most undoubtedly does. I owe her no great deal 
of affection : she holds herself a little too high for me, but, 
1 think, she must have a little pull down too: that, however, 
is matter for hereafter. If I can stir up a good sound quar- 
rel between the two heads, my belief is, that what with tho 
jealousy of R on the one hand, and love for Miss M. on the 
other, — falling in with the lady's high spirit, — I shall do 
the job, and secure myself the uncontrolled command of this 
place, which, ten to one, M. will never see again, if such 
an affiiir takes place. 

"I dare say, you think me a sad rogue? however, it 
don't seem to me that you can find fault, considering how 
you yourself manage to feather your own nest. If I should 
want an anonymous le^pr or two to feed the flame, I will 
send you a rough copy, which you can write out, as nobody 
here knows enough of your hand to traee it^ but, I think, 
R is so young and so giddy, that I can trap him without 
much trouble. Colonel Magnus is expected, and I know 
he will do the scheme no harm* He is about as good a 
iViend of the lady as I am. Some people say that he 
wished to be very civil, indeed, to her, and that her sharp 
refusal of his attentions turned him into an enemy. How 
that may be, I know not, but, I believe, he was always 
agaiiiat M's. marrying at.ajl; at all events^ he will doQiQ 
no harm. 
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** I &in eicceedingly civil to the old brate Crawley, andf 
Iget Mrs. Stock to order nice things to be sent every now 
and then to bis daughters. I am particularly kind to the 
youngest, who, as it strikes me, would have no objection ta 
become Mrs. Wilkins. I l^hall humour this, because it puta 
the old fellow off his guard, and makes him believe that I 
do not know all that he has done to try to get me out. 

**I believe the lady's father is dying: if this should send 
her off to Town, something may be done here in her ab- 
sence. You may take my word for it, she shall get all she 
deserves from me for her past kindness. When you write, 
^et somebody else to direct the letter, in case I should want 
what I mentioned. Remember me to all friends, and be- 
lieve me 

" Yours affectionately, 

"R. Wilkins.'* 



The reader must begin to perceive that the " wheel withm 
wheel " system was actively at work in the terrestrial para- 
dise which seems to be so very strangely inhabited. A few 
more specimens will suffice, to put him au fail as to their 
various and varying interests. 
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No. XIV. 

XROM RACHEL STUBBS TO RICHARD TVRKZR. 

Sadgrov, April 3, 18 — . 

** DeRE RlCHUD, 

" I receved yewer kind leather on Fryday, wich fond 
me in good helth,but not spirts,— for sins yew went a whay 
i have encresed my sise hand teers. yew was kindust off 
Ihe kind, and i cud have wukked has kitching-mad frura 
marwn to nite if yew had note gon; but sins yew want 
away iviry think sims to go rong. Muster Fishir, wich is, 
ginrilly spcking, has gemmunly a Cock as is, scalds me iviry 
day for nott boasting the jints; hand Missus Stoak says I 
pays no manor of respict to her for nott gitting their diners 
better dun, wich I bleve, Richud, his owen to yewer hab- 
sence. If I thotc all wot yew sod was sinsear hand yew 
j[nent it, i wud giv wharning hand go hat my munt; but 
praps, deer Richud, yew whas only roging me, wich wud 
be onkind and crule. Tommus Wite is halways laffing 
hat me^bout yew, hand says i ham a grate fowl hif I wait 
for yew, for yew ment nuthink, and says it is eye tim i was 
marred, wich he wood willinly do imself ; but i says, no, 
Tommus, i likes yew well enuff, but as long has Richud 
IVirncr sticks to is baTgin,.i ham is, hand is aloan. 

" Wat i rites now for, his to hask yew wat yew wood 
lick me two do. my muther, i know, cud neerly funnish a 
tome for hus, and pot in a Tabbel and chares and a chest of 
drarers, hand a Bedd, wich is the most Hessensheal hof hall, 
hand wood be quite haggreable to the mach ; hand hif we 
cood bitter hourself buy aving a frunt were we cood sell 
Hoysters hand srimpe, hand red Earings, and sich lick, fain 
wintur; hand Soddy wattur, hand Pop, hand them kind of 
harticles, bin summer; i might tunn a peny wile yew woe 
^n playse, hif j^ew Kontinewd hio survice, hand hif not, do. 
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togither la bisness; wich wad eaye me fr<2fti brileing my 
fkyae faim the resting hand beasting^ wich most do till I 
leave, or get a cocks playse in a small famly. 

" i know that Martha, the fot kitching-Aad hat Sur 
KristufTer Kaddingtuns, kepp cumpny balong with won of 
the futmun, hand she was marred,, hand th«o sot up a Tom* 
handjery shoppy and is reeliaing a fortun ; but i shud objeck 
to a Tomhandjery shopp because of the low confersatioq 
wich gose hon hin sich playses, has well has the smel of the 
Pips, wych makes me sike. 

" Deer Ricfaiid, i hara wiling to do hany thing for yew, 
hand wuk day and night opon my ands hand neese to make 
yew cumfurtable, hand i think we cud be very appy ; but do 
not make a fowl hof me now, hand i will truss yew hall my 
life;, hand my Muther his a woman well to doo, hand wen it 
pleses Purvidence to tack her up hout of this wuld will leve 
us sumthing for a raney day, wich wud be a grate cumfut 
to me, appen wen it may. 

** i pot this hin a buskett, hand have sent yew three fbofs 
and a small Samraon cott this mawniog,.fer yewer Sister 
Lizy, wich although i never seed hur i ham very fond hof 
from yewer subscription on her, — hif she will haxcept the 
triffles i shal be pleased, hand my love ; hand wen yew are 
a heating the fools, do not forget her wich sent them. 

** Hif yew lick, yew can call on muther, wich.is the darey 
at the korner of Jon street, and tawk maters over with hur. 
i am tired hof life down here without yew. i hope yew will 
get this safe. I have got Tommus Wite to rite the sedrees, 
not honely because he rites a good and, but to show im thatt 
we hare friends. 

"do let me here from yew ; and with true love and french- 

ship, in wich yewer sister his inkFewded, beleve me, dear, 

Richud, 

" yewers internally, 

** Rachel Stubbs."^ 
*f^i ave pade the Courage hand Bucking." 



It is painfbl to think that^ as f&r as we have yet gone^the 
most sincere and least artificial letter of the whole collec-- 
tion should be that of Miss Stubbs: it is characterized by a 
candour which the habits and customs of better society re- 
^e away generally to nothing. Miss Stubbs,. the kitten- 
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maid, did not feel a warmer affiectioa for Mr. Richard Tur- 
ner, than Misa Houncivall did for Mr. Francis Blockeford; 
but nothing can be more different than the lines taken by 
the two enamoured ones under nearly similar circum* 
stances. The only resemblance to be found between the 
letters of the victims is, in the proverbially feminine pithi- 
ness of their postscripts. We now come to another speci- 
men of a different character. 



No. XV. 

TROM FRAMOIS MORTIMER, CSq. TO COLONEL MAOMV8. 

Sadgrove, April 3, 18 — . 

'^My dear Friend, 

"The postponement of your visit vexes me greatly: 
every arrangement has been, or will be made before this 
day is over, to put you completely at your ease. Pray, 
therefore, do not longer delay your departure from Calais, 
for I have need of your society and advice. 

'*Thc state in which 1 exist is too dreadful to describe; 
and the tortures I endure are in no degree alleviated by 
the recollection of your too justly realized prophecies, nor 
by the peculiar circumstances connected with the dreadful 
fulfilment. I have long doubted,^-and feared ; but those feel- 
ings have given place to something like a horrid certainty 
that I am hated by Helei^, — and that she is loved by ano- 
ther, and that other — Francis Blocksford ! Conceive this; 
only imagine the fearfulness of the combination. 

'* I have felt more at my ease since I confessed to you the 
-character and nature of the liaison between me and the 
Countess, Forgive me, my dear friend, for having so long 
and so positively denied the allegations of my sister upon 
that point to you, from whom I onght to have had no secrets ; 
but recollect how many people are compromised by the ad- 
mission: — and, afler all, what is the admission? — for al- 
though I have never dropped a hint or an allusion to Helen 
which could awaken her suspicions in the smallest degree, 
I am convinced she is aware of the nature of my thraldom 
to the Countess; yet, from the course she is now puxsuin^ 
most assuredly not to its fullest extent 
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*^ A fate seems -to hang over roe, which, at all times, and 
' upon all occasions, places me in the most painful positions. 
Conceive tiiat when poor Batley — (and I say poor Batley, 
for I believe he is dyinnr, and, although his conduct and cha- 
racter were never calcui|kted to excite respect or secure 
esteem, we were once great friends, — would to Heaven the 
connexion between us had never been more intimate !) — 
conceive, I say, that when he took it into his head to marry 
the silly person who is now his wife, he should have selected 
the Bishop of Dorchester to perform the ceremony, he being 
the only human being alive who positively knows the se- 
cret which binds me to the Countess. We were at Florence 
— she was dying: he was, like ourselves, a visiter, and the 
only English clergyman there. She was given over: he 
visited her, — afforded her spiritual assistance, — and, in the 
firm belief that her recovery was impossible, she unburdened 
her conscience by confessing her sins; and, on what she be- 
lieved her death-bed, confided to Sydenham the fact that 
her only son was not the son of her husband: — that son, as 
you know, is Francis Blocksford. Imagine, then, that of all 
the clergymen in England, — of all the bishops on the bench, 
— this very Sydenham should have been selected to perform 
a wedding ceremony at which that Mrs. Blocksford, as 
Countess St. Alme, and I, as the son-in-law of the matured 
bridegroom, were to be present 

" You will now more plainly than ever see the racking 
difficulties in which the follies — vices, my dear Magnai^ 19 
the word,-^-of my early life have involved me. With thi» 
claim upon me, — for upon me the claim was, — Mrs. Blocks* 
ibrd, feeling herself sure and certain that when her husband^ 
who was thirty years her senior, died, she should at least 
have so much reparation done to her feelings, — rendered 
more acute, of course, by the consciousness that she had 
confessed her fault, — as might be afforded her by marrying 
the man for whom she had fallen. There was the wound 
which boms and rankles! Instead of treasuring up my 
heart fop her, the crowning event of my degradation oc- 
curred while yet her husband was alive; and when Amelia*s 
divorce was followed by our marriage, Mrs. Blocksford was 
again at the point of death ! Her violence of disposition, 
acting upon her constitution, had nearly ended her career, 
*— but again she recovered ; and seeing the impossibility of 
carrying her point,— that of becoming my wife, — she mar- 
ri^ the unfortunate man who has given her a title, likely, 
fhe thought, to secure her some^hin^ like a place in foreign 
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society, which might have been denied to the widow of an 
English merchant 

'* Strange coincidence, that circumstances, wholly un- 
foreseen by me when I left her in Italy, should have com- 
bined to make me marry, — pledgtti, as 1 felt myself, to her; 
and that she, being free some few years afler, should again 
have married not six months before F became a widower! 
There is in all this a mysterious counteraction of vice: — 
hopes, sown in guilt, bloom not! And now, as a climax to 
the whole, I am assured, convinced by a thousand combining 

circumstances, my wife is devoted to ! — I cannot 

write the word. Magnus, the true hell for a sinner is his 
own conscience ! 

*^ Can you fancy any human being tortured as I am at this 
moment? I associate much — nay, almost constantly in the 
morning, — with Francis. He speaks of Helen — strangely 
enough — as if she were a near relation; and, when they are 
together in society, his manners to her are those of a bro- 
ther; but, latterly, he has become melancholy and ab- 
stracted, sjiuns company, and devotes his attention to He- 
lenas children. This strikes me forcibly: I understand the 
feeling ; I myself have felt it, as Byron has described it. 

*' I have but one person in my whole establishment that 
I can trust, — my house-steword, Wilkins. You know how 
often I have proved his fidelity. Of course, I should not let 
drop one word to him likely to imply a doubt upon such a 
subject as this, but, in speaking on business with him, some- 
thing occurred which led to it accidentally; and although 
he said nothing, I saw from the honest fellow^s embarrass- 
ment, and from half-words which he inadvertently muttered, 
that the thing is talked of in the family. Now, just picture 
to yourself this! A suggestion to Francis to leave Sad- 
grove reported to his mother, would raise a storm which 
nothing could allay : a bint to Helen would, as I know from 
experience, be equally prodnctive of violence, and an open 
rupture between us. The Countess, relying entirely upon 
her visits to us for admission into good English society, is 
already furious at not being invited this year. Helen's con- 
dition that she should not come, proves to me that she knows 
more than she ought to know about her, and, moreover, that 
she does not wish toliave her here as a restraint upon her 
son. I fear much, my dear friend^ that this state, of things 
cannot long endure ; I cannot bear it 

*^ Helen is devoted to her children; but more so, I think, 
sinee Francis has chosen to be so fond of them. Dear chil* 
drenl— why am I not permitted to be happy? Why — 
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But I wilt not write thus. Come to me : you might, per* 
hape^ speak to young Blocksfbrd in a waj which I cannot, 
— mig^ht rally him on his sunken spirits, and even altered 
appearance. I dare not trust myself to remark upon them 
to Helen. 

*^My sister writes me word that she has abandoned her 
intention of coming to England, and, as far as I can see, 
has resolved upon ending her days abroad. Her dear friend 
has married both her daughters,— one to an English squire, 
and the other to a French officer ; and has, jointly with 
JIdrs. Farnham, taken a chateau, as it is called there, near 
Beaugency; a pretty enough village on the banks of the 
Loire, nearly midway between Orleans and Blois. Helen 
expresses the greatest anxiety that she should pay us a vi- 
sit ; and, if I could feel that she was acting sincerely by 
me, I should say it is most right and proper that her sister- 
in-law should be of our circle, — (although as a permanent 
visiter I must beg to decline her,) — and would write, and 
press her to come and bring her friend ; but I feel that He- 
len is only playing a part, and I shall say no more about it. 

" We have but a few people here, and those old stagers. 
Lady Mary Sanderstead leaves us in a day or two, and, of 
course, so does Harry; the Bembridges are also on the wing. 
1 am dead-sick, and tired of them all ; and yet the common 
observances of society force me to appear perfectly delighted 
with their presence. Brassey will, I hope, be here when 
you come; not because 1 wish his stay to be long, but be- 
cause, I trust, your absence will be short. Forgive me this 
letter, so full of my own cares and troubles; the only relief 
I experience is in telling them to the only person in the 
world to whom 1 would permit them to be told. 

" Ever yours, dear Magnus, 

« F. M." 



In this extremely candid letter of Mr, Mortimer we find 
him concealing from his bosom-friend one or two points of 
great importance, which, however, involve conduct on his 
own part not to be admitted even in a communication so 
particularly unreserved. He dwells with acute sensibility 
upon the probability of Helen's attachment to Francis, but 
sinks altogether his own unequivocal admiration of Miss 
Mitcham, to whom he makes not tlie slightest allusion. In 
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ordinary coaes there would be nothing extraordinary in a 
man not mentioning hb wife*8 maid in a letter to a friend; 
but, considering the position of the gentleman to whom this . 
confession of sins and sorrows is confided, it is rather re- 
markable that one of the leading causes of the write/s dis- 
traction and unhappiness finds no f>Iace in its pages^ neither 
do we find any reference to what appeared by Wilkins* let- 
ter to his brother, — the commands of the writer to that 
worthy to keep watch over the conduct of his wife; nor of 
the implied reward for his exertions in the appointment of 
land-steward at Sadgrove : in fact, Mortimer, in the midst 
of his candour, trusts Magnus only with facts and surmises 
which afibct his own view of the present state of things^ 
and favour the course he seems to have chosen to adopt. 

We have nearly come to the end of our letters : but one 
which follows, is curious, as illustrative of the enthusiasm 
of artists, in whatever line they labour, and of the impor- 
tance which every man, let his calling be what it may, at- ' 
taches to the crafl generaHy, and bis own personal share in 
it particularly. Mr. Fisher, the cook, writes thus to a Fel- 
low of the same society. 



** Sadgrove, April 3, 18—. 
^' My dear Sir : 

" I acknowledge your kind letter of Thursday, which 
I should have answered sooner, but really have had no time. 
I thank you for your idea of the pigeons d-la-mar^chale, I 
have for several years contemplated something of the sort 
myself; but the suggestion of frying the ravigotle in butter, 
and moistening it with consomme and Spanish sauce, is 
perfectly new to me. The shalots are very tempting, I 
admit; but, in looking at thie general state of society, I am 
apprehensive that any thing more than a transient suspicion 
of their actual presence must be avoided. 

" As to the question you ask with regard to my position, 
I confess I am not entirely satisfied: there are scarcely 
sufficient opportunities here of putting myself forward. We 
*ave generaUy the same set of people staying io the bouse; 
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atid it naturally occurs that, w^en such is the case, a pro- 
fessional man is more driven to his resources, to produce a 
variety, than when the cotnpany change more frequently. 
I begin to suspect that Mr. Mortimer himself has no great 
taste in art. I often ask if they have heard him express 
any opinion of such and such a dish, to which I have devoted 
my energies, and find that he has not even tasted it, but luis 
dined on the roast. Thie is, I confess, disheartening; but I 
compound for it under the oircumstances, that mild air and 
gentle carriage exercise have been recommended me. 

•'A Mr. Pash has been down here, who appears to have 
an exceedingly good idea of things generally. We had 
several very interesting conversations upon the subject of 
my matierj and he was good enough to favour me with a 
recipe for Sauce d-la-Pash, as he says, M. Ude has been so 
kind as to name it in his general <;lassification. It is evi- 
dently iho work of an amatcar, but there is a character of 
genius about it. I have subjoined a copy of -it : * Two pounds 
of veal, three or fbur slices of ham, the backs and legs of 
two partridges, with a quarter of a pint of good slock — the 
partridges, of course, on the top — over a slow fire in stew- 
pan, to sweat. When the partridges are enough, moisten 
with consomm^, and throw in trimmings of mushrooms and 
truffles, a little mace, a clove or two, three or four allspice, 
a bay-leaf, and, if you dare venture, two or three young 
onions. The whole of this is to boil till the partridges are 
enough; then strain the consommS — add some bechamel 
with some game-glaze, and about a wine-glass full of thick 
cream, to keep the colour light : then fry some truffles, and 
put them by themselves in a stew-pan till you want to dish- 
up your fillets. Now, although 1 detect a little plagiarism 
in thi^, still, as I say, for an amateur, it shows both research 
and genius. 

*^ The real truth is, I feel mortified at being kept down 
by a want of ardour in our patrons. We hear a great deal 
of Scott, and Soulhey, and Byron, and Wordsworth; and 
folks talk of Lawrence, and Reynolds, and Wren, and Ren- 
nie, and all the rest of it: but what is poetry, of which not 
one person in ten thousand is a judge, to cooking? Paint- 
ing is an absurdity by comparison. A Macedoine of mine 
involves more research than one of Martinis finest pictures; 
his is all oil — monotonous: Turner's finest drawing does 
not cost him so much labour as one of nriy omelettes aux 
fines herhes. Look at St. Paul's or Waterloo Bridge — 
why, my dear sir, the men who build these things know, 
that when they chip stones to a certain size, and lay them 
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in oertain spots, and bed them in a certain qoandtj of mor- 
tar, there they will stay, and the execution will be exactly 
like the desiffn, and all will go well ; but with us — Why, 
bless my soul! how is it possible to answer with any cer- 
tainty for the effect of our feuiUetage /—how ensure the 
just proportions of a erocquette^ or the exact flavour of a 
renundade? We work, comparatively, in the dark, my 
dear sir : hence the difficulty of making a reputation, or 
maintaining one when made. 

" Greatly are we indebted to M. Ude, for his elaborated 
history of the rise and progress of cookery. Little did the 
world think, till that work was published, that Martin 
Luther was the 6rst great reformer of the kitchen ! What 
does he say, too, my dear sir, of Gonthier D'Andemacb, 
who raised the culinary edifice, as Descartes, a century 
after him, raised that of philosophy 1 Both introduced 
doubts^the one in the moral, the other in the physical 
world : Gonthier is the father of cookery, as Descartes is of 
French philosophy. Then came Catherine, the daughter 
of Lorenzo de Medici. Look at Henry de Valois — to which 
illustrious man M. Ude attributes the invention of the /rtc- 
andean! What does the eloquent author say upon this 
point 1 

" ' Did ever any one suspect the efforts of genius which 
the invention of so simple a machine as the wheelbarrow 
cost Pascal, its inventor 1 SchrGeter, in his excellent treatise 
on Astronomy, vol. ii., considers the invention of the spin- 
ning-wheel to be more surprising than the discovery of the 
great laws of Nature, by Kepler — that the squares of the 
times of the revolutions of the planets are to one another 
as the cubes of the great axes of their orbits : and Schrceter 
is right As to my own opinion,' says M. Ude, * respecting 
the superiority of these three productions of human reason — 
the wheelbarrow, the fricandeau, and the spinning-wheel — 
I should give the fricandeau the second place, which, if my 
memory deceive me not, is the rank M. de Fontanes assigns 
to the * Martyrs' of M. de Chateaubriand, between the two 
finest poems of the intellectual world.' 

"We are much indebted to M. Ude's research upon this 
all-important subject The way in which he puts down 
Henry the Third of France, and gives thanks to Providence 
that Charles the Ninth had been preserved by having the 
immortal De I'Hdpital placed about him. Henry the Fourth 
justly falls under his censure ; and, in fecf, as you know, he 
dates the art of making sauces, from the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth: till that period, strange and disgusting as it 
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may seem, meat was either roasted or broiled ! Now, what 
I have before said personally of myself about sauces, and 
the delicacy and difficulty of treating the subject, you will 
see by M. Ude, that St. Augustin said* before me, ' Omnii 
pukhritudinis forma unites est,* — therefore there must be 
unity in every good sauce : there is harmony of taste, and 
colours, and sounds: if it were not so, why should the organ 
of taste be wounded by one composition, and so agreeably 
flattered by another! To appreciate a sauce, a delicate 
palate is as necessary to these kinds of cooks, as a refined 
car to a musician. Father Castel wanted only nine sci» 
entific eyes to feel the harmony of his colours; and a skilful 
sauce-maker requires only an experienced palate to taste 
the harmony of the flavours of his ragouts: Pash has this 
quality to perfection. 

" You will, I know, forgive my quoting from our great 
contemporary ; but I am an enthusiast, ami hope some day 
to make a name which shall last: in fact, my principal mo- 
tive in worrying you just now, is to ask you to keep your 
eyes open, if any thing should turn up which yon think may 
suit me, and which I could with propriety accept Mine, at 
present, really is ungrateful work ; and except, as I have al- 
ready said, for the air and exercise, I could not have endured 
it so long as I have. Wo have a nice light claret here, 
which agrees with me, and Wilkins and 1 are d^ accord al- 
together. Of course, I see very little of what is going on 
in the family, but, from what I hear, the lady and gentleman 
of the house lead a sort of cat-and-dog lire; and Wilkins 
himself, who informs me that he is in great fkvour with the 
latter, is, as he hints, likely to marry one of the prettiest 
^rls I ever saw — a Miss Mitcham — a kind of shabby-gen- 
teel dependant of the former. The establishment is alto- 
gretlier mal monU — but, if I had more extended means, I 
could, I think, do myself good, in the way of experiment. 
You know my old principle of always trying my success; 
so that, as I admit one or two of the presentable people to 
my confidence, we make an extremely agreeable committee 
of taste. One thing I would suggest to you: should yoa 
hear of any situation which you think may suit, that you 
yon should altogether sink my ever having been here pro- 
fessionally. Date back from the Duke's; and remember, 
since I left his grace, I have been in Worcestershire, for the 
benefit of my health. 

^Keep me in mind, and believe me always yours, 

^ Waltbb Fisim.** 



\ 
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«* P. S. — ^Thcre is one remark, by way of note, in M. 
Ude*8 book, at page 412, under the head ' coffee,' which has 
made him extremely unpopular in the lower departments of 
sundry establishments; of course it affects nothing above 
the servants* hall, and, therefore, matters little : but, afler 
recommending his readers to buy a certain description of 
cofiee-biggin, he says,-*-* If it is the first time of using it, 
you had better make a little coffee in it for the servants, 
to season it; for, when first used, coflee-biggins generally 
imeU of turpentine,* This, I am told, has oreated a strong 
sensation." 



There are still many more epistTes to open and read ; but, 
however amusino* their contents might prove, we must re- 
strain our curiosity. What have been submitted are enough 
to throw a perfect light upon the state of affairs at Sadgrove, 
and to justify even the most censorious in their opinions of 
worldly friendships and the sincerities of society^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

The 3rd of April bas been so frequently before the eye of 
the reader, as the date of the letters which have bi^en subrait" 
ted to his perusal, that it will not require much calculation to 
ascertain that when the party, still lingering at Sadgrove« 
assembled at breakfast on the 10th, a week had elapsed since 
the despatch of that heterogeneous packet into which he has 
been permitted to pry. 

It may easily be conceived that seven days* fermentation 
of such materials had produced something. Magnus had 
arrived; the 'Bembridges, aunt and niece, were ?one; but 
Lady Mary Sanderstead remained, and, mirahUe dictu! 
Lord Harry Martingale remained too. The attorney had 
winged his flight to town; Harvie and Blocksford were yet 
at anchor. 

It was about half-past twelve o'clock, and the breakfast- 
party still lingering in inaction, when the Sadgrove bag ar^ 
rived, and all its members were, of course, anxious and de-' 
lijghted to hear from their dear friends, and enioy the fruits 
of that intercourse, the merits and sincerity of which they 
have themselves so satisfactorily established in the mind of 
the reader. Helen, of all of these, was however most af- 
fected by the event ; and, in order to conceal the emotion 
which her efforts to stifle her feelings had excited, rushed 
from the room before she had half finished the letter which 
she had first opened. 

Mortimer followed her to her boudoir, where he found 
ker violently agitated, and in tears. 

•* What is the matter, Helen dear 1" said he. 

** Mortimer," s6bbed the weeping wife, " my poor father 
is dying, — he is,- he is!" — and, as she spoke these words,* 
she felt that, when he was gone, she should be in the wide 
world alone, without one friend upon whom she could rely 
for counsel or advice. In mind and sentiment her husbanoy 
evea now,, was a stranger to her. 
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** What does he sayl*^ asked Mortimer. 

**He!" said Helen, — "oh, dear, dear father, he can saf 
nothing ! — he is past writing to roe 7 — he is gone from me,— 
perhaps at this rooment! — mv only parent that I ever knew, 
who loved me beyond himself! She tells me that he con* 
atantlv repeats my name,— calls on me, prays for me!** 
- ** My dearest Helen,*' said Mortimer, " in Heaven's name, 
if you wish it, why not go to himi Yoa have hinted such 
a desire two or three times within the last few days ; but 
tbe worst of it is, you never speak out You know your 
will is law here. Do you wish to go to himi*' 

^'Oh ! Mortimer," said Helen, '*do not ask me: the choice 
is one of pain and peril. I dread the alternative. He 
wishes to see me; that wish is enough to overcome all other 
feelings of mine: but I would rather—I can do no good — I 
would rather recollect him, as I last saw him, in all the 
gaiety of his kindness and good-humour, — than have im- 
preesed upon my mind the eternal recollection of his be- 
loved countenance— changed by the heavy hand of sick- 
ness, — perhaps of death ! — And if he were dead when I 
reached town! — Oh, no. no, no; I couldn't bear it!'* 

**Do as you will, dearest," said Mortimer, with a look 
and in a tone which perfectly conveyed his personal indif- 
ference as to the election she made. " I know enough of 
the sort of feeling which agitates you now, to question whe- 
ther you had better not wait the result, and" 

"The result!" said Helen,^"then he w.to die !— -and if 
he asks for me, — if he calls upon my name, and I am not 
there, and they tell me of it hereafter, my heart will break, 
-r-it will, Mortimer, it will !" 

And she clasped his neck, and hid her face on his bosom, 
and her tears flowed again in torrents. 

Was hers a heart to wound I— was she a wife to scorn 
and suspect 1 

" Why not go then ?" said Mortimer. 

"How can we leave our friends 1" said Helen. 

•| We need not leave them," cried Mortimer; "I may re- 
main. Whqt on earth can prevent your starting for London 
two hours hence? Take ^our maid and a footman; and, if 
vou dislike travelling at night, sleep at Oxford or at Hen- 
ley, on the road, and start again in the morning." 

"And leave my children," said Helen, "and ffo without 
your 

"/," said Mortimer, "could not well leave home; I have 
a dread, too, of such scenes: and besides, — that uncle of 
yours !-^n fact, I feel that I should rather be in your way. 
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That yxm. should feel towards your poor dear father as you 
do, is not only natural but perfeciiy rigibt and jpst: the case 
ia dif^nent with me.'* 

Helen could not help thinking, that the readiness with 
•which Mortimer gave his sanction to her solitary journey, 
was not quite in accordance with that sensitive tenderness 
which she had always fancied,, before marriage, was cha- 
racteristic of the fpnd, devoted husband: but her enthusiasm 
had been frequently clamped before; and, as her whole heart 
and soul were engaged in the anxiety to see her beloved 
father before he died, she grasped at the possibility of rea- 
lizing her wish at all hazards and all risk of discomfort and 
inconvenience. 

"If it were not for the children," said Helen 

"Why," said Mortimer, as if the thought had that mo« 
ment stricken him for the first time, " if you feel anxioua 
about them, Mitcham might stay with them, and you 

might" 

"No," said Helen, but without even thinking beyond the 
one object, " I could not do without Mitcham."' 

" Faith V* said Mortimer,, with one of those gloomy smiles 
which so frequently played, over his coimtenance, "T be- 
lieve you ladies have as much difficulty in changing a maid 
as a monarch has in changing his minister." 

" But," said Helen, "I have no option: I have no other 
person at hand to take her place. No : the dear babes have 
their nurses; and you, my beloved Mortimer, are equally 
devoted to them with myself." 

" Yes," said Mortimer, exceedingly angry at something 
which Helen could not even surmise, altliough the reader 
perhaps may, " I will act as head-nurse in your absence." 

"I wish, Francis," said Helen, — "devoutly wish, that I 
could persuade you to go.'*^ 

"What!" said Mortimer, with another of those looks 
which cut her to the heart, " and leave the dear children 
entirely to the tender mercies of the servants!" 

"I know," said Helen, " the fatal, yet natural, dislike you 

have taken to my uncle; stiil" 

"Helen," said Mortimer, "do not talk of him to me: you 
hate him as much as I do;, and nothing is so abominable as 
a hypocritical avowal of affection for near relations, for whom 
one does not care sixpence. That you should desire to see 
your father, as he desires that you should, is, as I have al- 
ready stated, most natural. My advice is this: it is impos- 
sible that you can get clear of Sadgrove before three 
o'clock; do what I before suggested ;— go on as far as Oxr 
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ferd, re8t joorself there ; start early in the momingy aod 
you will be in Grosvenor Street before noon.** 

This plan exactly accorded with poor Hclen*8 wishes; but 
the more and the more calmly her husband discussed it, the 
more her heart sank within her; because, in the philoeophi* 
cal manner in which he treated it, and the readiness he 
evinced to accede to her wish, and even went into the de- 
tails of the journey^ she perceived fresh evidence of his to- 
tal indifference, not only as to her presence or absence, but 
as to the 'fate of her beloved parent, which had so often be-^ 
fore agonized her. 

" We are reduced to a very small party here," said Morti- 
mer; **Bnd although Frank Blocksfbrd will, no doubt, miss 
you, liody Mary will not, if Harry remains. Magnus will 
endeavour to amuse the young gentleman, and Harvie and 
I will mnke it out remarkably well. I suppose you will not 
stay till the funeral.'* 

Helen felt herself choking:* she was unable to speak, — 
to look at her husband, who, in one sentence, had, as we 
know, intentionally inflicted a thousand wounds. The al- 
lusion to Francis Blocksford at such a moment; the tri-. 
umpliant announcement that the (to her) odious Magnus 
was to take charge of that youth ; the inference that he 
sanctioned under his roof, and in the society of his wife, 
such a liaison as all the world, except Helen, understood to 
be existing between Lady Mary and Lord Harry — never 
brought to entire perfection till L(»rd Harry's father had 
made successful interest, at his persuasion, with the Admi- 
ralty, to get her ladyship's husband a ship on a foreign sta- 
tion, fur The command of which he was about as fit as the 
eocksw lin of the Lord Mayor's barge m a voyage from Black- 
friar's Bridge to Sirand-on-the-Green would be to navigate 
the Red Sea in a seventy -four. As for the service, that was 
one thing; as to society, that was another: all that waa 
wanted was Sanderstcad's absencn from home; and, as the 
motive was duly appreciated, the Mediterranean was thought 
the safest pond for him to play about in ; and so thither he 
was sent. 

But, if these hints and innuendoes, — first, as to Francis 
Blocksford, which Helen felt, however undeserved they 
were; and next, as to the sort of society which her husband^ 
for their own objects, encouraged under his roof, — irritated 
and wounded her, the way in which he spoke of the cer- 
tainty of a fatal result to her father's illness was still more 
painful. We, who have seen Mortimer's letters, and know 
Ihe dreadful character of his thoughts and. suspicions^ caa 
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duly appreciate the tone and spirit of his remarks, sweet- 
ened and soflened in manner, and even that equivocal : but 
it would be hard, indeed,, to give any adequate description 
of his unhappy wife^s feelings, when she heard him. consign 
to the- grave, as if it were- a matter of course, the father she 
adored, and the man with whom he had himself lived for 
years, upon terms of perfect intimacy and worldly friend- 
ship. 

The course Mortimer adopted determined her as to that 
which she should take. If he had followed up the line upon 
which she had at first set out, and strengthened her in her 
view that it would hereafter be more consolatory to look 
back upon her father as she had last seen him, than to have 
impressed upon her mind for ever his image stretched on 
the bed of death, she might, fearing that all would be over 
when she arrived in town, have relinquished the journey, 
and have waited the event at Sadgrove; but the moment 
that she found her unqualified love for her parent scoffed 
at, — the certainty of his immediate dissolution established, 
— and. the whole affair, nearest to her heart, treated as a 
matter of indifference, her filial love was roused beyond 
control, and she decided, in a tone much more of command 
than she was generally accustomed to assume, upon un- 
dertaking the journey as soon as it was possible to begin it. 

"Women are strange creatures!" said Mortimer. " Well, 
I will order the carriage to be at the door at three ; you will 

fet to Oxford by nine or ten; there I advise you to sleep, 
f you prefer it, you can get on to Henley; but, at all 
events, stop there, because you will save the fatigue of a 
long journey,, and arrive in town at any early hour you 
choose to-morrow, which will be infinitely more convenient 
than getting to Groavenor Street in the middle of the 
night." 

"I care for nothing," said Helen, "but reaching home in 
time to see my dearest father." . 

" Home !" said Mortimer, — 'f ha, ha ! So, then, your heart 
has never been at home here, Helen !" 

It drives one half mad to hear such things said, and at 
such a time, by a man like Mortimer, to such a being as He- 
len. She heeded th^m not, and only said,—;' 

"I call my father's house my home; surely, dear love, 
there is no harm in ^Aa/." 

"Harm!" said Mortimer, "oh dear, there is no harm in 
any thing you say, Helca! But there,. 1 had better give 
orders about the carriage, and have horses sent for: — and 
you take Mitoham then, of course]" 
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"Of couree," said Helen. 

" Which of the footmen shall go — yoar own or Richard f 
said JiAurtimer. **I ask only because Richard, I think, ii 
the Bteadipst^ 

"Do whatever you like, dear Mortimer,** said Heien.. 
" I shall be ready at three, and I do assure you I thank yoo 
a thousand times fur letting me go; although I woold thank 
you ten thousand times mure if you would go with me.** 

"Ay,** said Mortimer, *'th8t is quite another afiair. Well, 
then, I shall go down and announce your projected depar- 
ture, and make all necessary arrangements. Let us, how* 
ever, first look at the babes; I promise, Helen, to take the 
greatest caro of them during your absence." 

Helen, too much delighted to be associated with her hus- 
band in such a labi>ur of love, felt grateful lo Heaven that 
it had bestowed on them children, who seemed to form 
the only real solid link which bound them together. 

They proceeded to the nursery, which opened into He- 
len's dressing-room; and as Mortimer gently pushed open 
the door, Helen following, his eye glanced upon Francis 
Blocksfbrd, who, the moment he heard the rattling of the 
lock, was evidently making a hasty retreat from the apart- 
ment. The nurse was there, but not MissMitcham. 

In one moment the fitful smile which had gilded Morti- 
mer's countenance was turned into a look of the deadliest 
gloom; and an oath, muttered not quite so softly as to pasB 
unheard by his wife, escaped his lips. In an instant the 
the children, and every thing else in the world except the 
object of his suspicion, was forgotten. 

" Wasn't that Mr. Blocksford who went out?** said Mor- 
timer to the nurse. 

" Yes, sir,** said the woman ; " he generally looks in aa 
he goes by to see the dear children." 

Mortimer spoke not for a nKHnent; then, turning* to He- 
len, his countenance quivering with emotion, he said, — 

"If Francis has ascertained that they are well, I conclude 
that I need not inquire af\er them myself. Til go and ace 
about the carriage." 

And, suiting the action to the word, away he went with 
an affected carelessness and gaiety of manner, leaving He- 
len in u state of surprise and misery, which, however, were 
greatly modified by her one thought of the impending cala- 
mity which, under all circumstances, seemed to her to be 
fraught with the most important consequences: and so in 
truth it was; but we must not anticipate. 

Little need be said, after what has already been disclosed, 
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to convince the reader that Helen, under the fearful cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded, had a worse 
chance of coming out unscathed from her trials, than even 
,tlie innocent queen after her walk over the hot plough- 
Miares. 

''Rely upon it,** said Magnus to Mortimer, when he 
retched his own room, and imparted what he iiad seen as to 
the evanishment of Blocksfbrd, ** the case is a bad one. To 
a person like myself, my dear friend, accustomed to view 
things on the great scale, and to whom matters of first-rate 
importance are confided, the underhanded trickeries of 
small men are immediately evident; of course, when I say 
small men, in the present case I mean men of small expe- 
rience. I say again, the ca:>e is a bad one : rely upon it, 
that sort of open-necked, guitar-playing, song-singing, 
sketch-making, poem-writing person, at his age, is the most 
dangerous in the world." 

•• That is all true," said Mortimer; " but Helen " 

"Helen!" said Magnus, — "Helen married you, as you 
know, out of pique. Did not that father of hers" 

** Stay," said Mortimer, " he was our friend ; be is dy* 
ing." ' 

" That is in the course of nature," said Magnus; " but 
did he not actually send after you to Brighton 1" 

"All that is past," said Mortimer: "I speak only of the 
present." 

" Well then, for the present," said Magnus, " Mr. Blocks* 
ford is too much here, — infinitely too much, especially after 
having once excited the feelings you so fervently described 
in your last letter to me. I have watched, — carefully 
watched, the workings of his mind : I have seen an inter- 
change of looks between them : her spirits have sunk in due 
gradation with his : — he is in love." 

" In what a position do I stand !" said Mortimer. " How 
am I to acti — what am I to do? A word, — a hint, — a* 
doubt expressed, would fire the train : — at this juncture, too, 
while Helen is oppressed with grief for her father!" 

" There is a good deal of acting in that, I take it," said 
Magnus. " I speak out, because you desire me to do so, 
and because I would guard you against deception. May 
she not assume a greater degree of sorrow for her father s 
illness, in order to cloak the real cause of her depression 1 
May she not seek the journey to avoid the scrutinizing gaze 
with which she must be conscious I watch her actions? 
She is conscious of that, I know; and " 

" And, after all, we may be wrong, — unjust," said Mor- 
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timer, relcntmgly. However, at this period, nothing can 
be said or doBe in the affair. She is plunged in 'grie^ and 
lier filial feelings must be respected. If, in her absence, 
Francis could be spoken to, — told tjiat people remark his 
familiarity, — his constant residence here, — his recent de- 
pression: /couldn't touch upon the point, but a friend 
might." 

** A friend will,''* said Magnus. " You have put this af- 
fair into my hands: I am resolved to maintain your honour. 
While Helen is away, I will draw young Blocksford, as you 
call him*' 

" Hush, hush !" said Mortimer. 

" I will draw him, I say, into conversation, and lead it to 
the topic on wiiich 1 propose to descant. He has honoured 
rae by taking a fancy to my society, — a family failing, — and, 
I think, is inclined to place reliance on me. I will discourse 
iiim gently upon the great caution necessary to be observed 
in society by attractive young men in their intimate friend- 
ships with young married women : in fact, I will advise him 
whilst I search his mind, and, as I find the fact to be, so 
shall I act; and if— as I ha-ve little doubt I shall — I should 
be able, from the ingenuousness of nineteen or twen- 
ty," 

" More than that," said Mortimer; ** be was of age yes- 
terday. I did not touch upon the point, although I recol- 
lected it well ; nor did he, which I own surprised me." 

^' There must have been some reason for that,^ said the 
amiable Magnus: however, twenty or twenty-one, I flatter 
myself I shall come fit something like the truth: and then, 
if in his confessions there should appear any thing to justify 
your natural suspicions, — not as to himself, but as to her, — 
I will suggest, as a matter of honour to him, his making 
some excuse for immediately leaving Sadgrove, which, 
while Mrs. Mortimer is absent, will be less noticeable, and 
stop the matter in time to avoid all the fatal effects of 
^clat." ^ 

"Excellent counsellor!" said Mortimer; "you can, in- 
deed, do all this, and I nriay be saved,— Helen may be saved. 
I may, perhaps, be restored to tranquillity even by the very 
course of examination to which you propose to submit him: 

it may all be innocence and " 

" It wk/y," said Magnus. "Trust to me: it requires a 
grasp of mind to take these subjects into one great general 
view." 

" But," said Mortimer, ** let me implore, let roe entreat. 
Jet me conjure you, by no implication, bo •allusion, no sug- 
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gestion, permit the slightest hint to fall from your lips which 
could lead the thoughts of this dreaded object of my solicitude 
to the fact of our wretched consanguinity. I was mad — ^I was 
raving mad when I permitted his mother to force him thus 
upon me : and yet» Magnus, I am not lost to all natural feel- 
ing. If I dare own the truth to him ; — but no, no ! — there 
falls his mother's reputation !— there perishes his respect 
for her whom he now loves 1 Oh! my friend, this is all just 
retribution ; it is all as it should be. Let then the sinful 
suffer, but let us save the innocent, — if innocent yet they 
be ; and spare the Ck)untess degradation and disgrace, and 
keep her son from a knowledge of "-^^ — 

'*My dear Mortimer,'' said Magnus, bending his body 
gracefully forward, and grasping from his ample box a *' gi- 
gantic pinch of snufiv" " do you suspect me of any gauche* 
rie like thatr* 

"I think," said Mortimer,-^and it is wonderful to see 
how much the man condescends who, to use Mr. Wil kins' 
expression in his letter to his brother, goes down stairs to 
make a confidence,)-^— " I think, from what I have heard, 
that all may yet be well ; that the most extreme point to 
which our charges can go is indiscretion : — but the state of 
doubt " 

" Shall be ended forthwith," said Magnus. •* Leave the 
affair to me. Rely upon it, this journey to London k a pro- 
vidential occurrence, and we will take advantage of it. You 
go see all the preparations made for the lady's departure ; 
stifle your feelings; check yourself if you feel inclined to 
abruptness; seem as kind as ever. Remember, we have 
yet but slight grounds to go upon; let the fault of harsh- 
ness not rest upon you. I will go with you, and take my 
share in the ceremonies of the day." 

If one did not know that all this was true, and had hap- 
pened, would it be believed that a man of Mortimer's sense 
and spirit — of Mortimer's high breeding and knowledge of 
the world — could have consented to talk with any other 
man, no matter whom, upon such a subject and in such a 
strain 1 — that jealousy, — and that most peculiar jealousy of 
others, originating, as we have already seen, in diffidence of 
himself, — could so far have debased his mind, and changed 
the nature of his feelings, as to have thrown him into the 
power of two such persons as Colonel Magnus, the migh- 
tiest of his friends, and Mr. Wilkins, the meanest and most 
subservient of bis domestics 1 ^ 

So it was; and, afler what we have seen and read, it is 
quite.clear that 4^e efforts of the subordinate, whose asso- 
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elation 19 tlie league against bis wife, Mortimer nerer men- 
tioned to Magnus, were in no degree inferior to those of his 
mort important, although unconscious, confederate. 

Mortimer, who seemed to have placed himself implicitly 
under the tutelage of his exemplary friend, acceded to all 
his suggestions as they related to his apparently attentive 
and afeetionate superintendence of the proceedings con- 
nected with Helen's departure ; and the Orestes and Plyades 
of Sadgrove joined the halfdisjointed, half-expectant party, 
who, unsettled by the announcement of- their fair hostesses 
departure under such painful circumstances, considered it 
absolutely necessary a(t least to postpone their arrangements 
fi>r the day's diversions till she was fairly out of sight, their 
tone of sorrow bein? taken from their host, who merely re- 
gretted that Helen's feelings prompted her to make the 
journey which, from the contents of her mother-in-law's let- 
ter, he fblt assured would be too late to secure the object 
she had in view. 

And, while all this worldly scene was acting below, what 
was passing in the neighbourhood of that nursery which 
had been the scene of so many whispering interviews be- 
tween Francis and Mary Mitcham, and out of which so 
many materials for mischief had been collected. 

Francis Blocksfbrd no sooner heard of Helen's projected 
expedition to London, than he resolved that the crisis-of his 
fate was at hand. Mary was going with her : the thought 
of her departure, painful as it was of itself, was coupled in 
his mind with the certainty of losing her eternally. Left 
alone with her mistress, the secret would be betrayed. Won 
by Helen's kindness, and melted by sympathy for her grie( 
she would own to her the whole history of their attachment 
The idea was madness. His heart and mind were filled 
with the one thought : his head ached, — his limbs trembled, 
— his hands were icy cold, — his eyes burned: see her he 
must. Five, six, seven times did he make errands for him- 
self to his apartment upon the staircase, which led, as we 
already know, also to the nursery and to Mary Mitcham's 
•room : he saw her not. He would have stricken some chords 
on his guitar to attract her attention, but that Helen was 
weeping and in sorrow. Again he paced the passage, and 
not again in vain : at length he met the object of his search 
and solicitude. 

** Mary, Mary !" said he, in a tremulous voice, scarcely 
articulate, his tongue cleaving to his mouth, — "for Heaven's 
sake ! Mary one moment.' 

Mary shook her head, and, laying her finger on her lip^ 
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passed on. He re-entered his room, — affected to look for 
some book or paper, — sat down as if to write, — did write, 
an^ the tremulousness of his hand came out afterwards in 
evidence against him. Again Mary passed his door, or 
would have done so; but, maddened by the thoughts which, 
' we know, occupied his mind, he drew her into the room, 
and closed it. 

"Hear me, Mary," said he, clasping her to his heart: "I 
am this day my own master, ready and resolved to redeem 
my pledge, — ready, too, to fulfil my promise made to you. 
You love me, and you have owned it: the crisis of my fkte 
has arrived. You leave this with Helen in an hour. If 
you go with her to London, if you see your mother there, 
vou will consult her upon this attachment of ours, — for we 
both love, Mary, — she will give you worldly reasons why 
you should tell Helen, and take her advice ; she will tell 
Mortimer ; Mortimer will tell my mother, and we are lost ! 
— and I solemnly declare* Mary, unless you wish to have 
my blood upon your head "— ^ 

" Oh ! Mr, Blocksford," said Mary, trembling like a leaf, 
'Mon't speak so loud ! I hear Mrs. Mortimer in the passage : 
let me go, for Heaven's sake ! — If you do care for me, let 
me go !" 

" Care for you, Mary !'* said Francis, — " what words are 
these? Listen, listen: now, be calm, — be still! love, — be 
still! This journey gives us the opportunity of all others to 
be sought for: — there's nobody coming, love! Hear me: 
Helen stops to sleep at Oxford to-night ; when she is gone 
to rest, you will be free. I will be there; a chaise shall be 
ready to receive you, and we will start thence to Scotland, 
where you will become mine for ever. Thence we will re- 
turn, and, the knot once tied, my mother, I know, will forget 
and forgive all; and, if she do not, dearest, I have, as I have 
already told you, a fortune adequate to all our wants and 
wishes; and i^f she refuse her sanction to our marriage, I 
am content to possess your love, even if her future hatred 
is entailed upon me." 

Mary, dreadfully agitated, said nothing, but left her band 
clasped in that of Francis; at length the word "Impossi- 
ble !^' passed her lips. 

"Mary," said Francis, drawing her still closer to his 
heart, " the moment has arrived :--do you hate, — do you de- 
test mel" 
*' No, no!" said Mary, bursting into tears, " why should 
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"Then," said Francis, scarcely able to give the question 
utterance, " do you love me, Mary 1" 

Her hand remained clasped in his: the grasp was not re- 
laxed. 

" Let me go, Francis,— pray let me go," said the trem- 
bling girl. 

"Francis," whispered Blocksford to himself, — " she calls 
me Frtticis !" 

^ Mfiy," said he, " in a hurried yet resolute tone, " I trust 
jMMh— I rely upon you, — at twelve to-night at Oxford ! I 
* f.^eEHl iksi\y find out at which inn you stop. At twelve !^ 
' mt Heaven's sake, do not deceive me !" 

Mary decidedly pressed his hand, and rushed out of the 
room. Blocksford threw himself upon the sofa, and hid his 
eyes: — was it a dream ? — was it reality 1 Did he, in truth, 
possess the treasure he had so ardently sought; or, at least, 
was it so immediately within his grasp. It seemed like a 
bright vision; but his delight, even in the moment of tri- 
umph, was accompanied with a sensation of dread at his 
long-hoped for success. The instant he felt himself secure, 
there arose in his mind a crowd of thoughts which had never 
before entered it, — cares, responsibilities, and a thousand in- 
cidents, involving even the details of the expedition. As 
&r as these were concerned, he resolved, lest he should 
have no other opportunity of enlightening the faiir compa- 
nion of h'lB intended excursion, to write a note, which he 
would convey to her as she was starting, which would en- 
sure the success of the adventure; and accordingly, with as 
much composure as he was master of, he scrawled these 
lines : 

"It is natural, dearest, that your feelings should be deep- 
ly affected at this moment ; and I own that nothing but my 
conviction that this is an opportunity not to be lost, would 
have induced me to be so peremptory ; but, as you have made 
me the happiest of happy men, few words may save us much 
trouble. Whether you stop at * The Star ' or * The Angel,' 
of course I shall know : trust to me for the rest, and fear no- 
thing: I, of course, have plenty of friends in Oxford, and at 
either, house. I believe, knowing your kind and tender 
heart, that parting from the dear children will give yoa the 
severest pang of all; but you must not let that feeling get 
the better of those which you own I have inspired. Hea- 
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ven bless you ! Before this time to-morrow we shall be safe 
from the persecutions of all spies and enemies. Remember, 
— twelve ! 

" Ever yours, 

"F. R" 



He might, however, have spared himself this little ad* 
dress; for, his door being still ajar, his ears were dejighted 
with a soft, short cough, which he recognised to be toBtt of 
his Mary, and which was of a character to which the Fa- 
culty have assigned no particular designation. He started 
up : sure enough Mary was there. 

" Go down, — pray, go down !" said she. " Mrs. Morti- 
mer is gone down already; they are just going to luncheon: 
if you stay away, we shall be discovered. I shall die ! Oh I 
pray, think better of it! — some other time !" 

" No, no, no !" said Francis, " you have promised. Mind, 
I shall be there : somebody will give you notice ; — it will 
be all right, rely upon it." 

" There, then, go now, for Heaven's sake !" said Mary. 
** Oh ! what on earth will become of me !" 

" Luncheon is ready, sir," said Mr. Wilkins, who had 
taken upon himself a new character upon this special occa- 
sion, and fatigued himself to volunteer the announcement, 
for what purpose Francis did not exactly understand, but 
Mary did. Blocksford said, "Very well," with an extreme- 
ly ill-acted carejessness ; and Miss Mitcham looked upon 
the house-steward, as she felt, for the last time, with a scorn 
and contempt in which there was ne acting at all.. 

" Upon- my word ! my dear Mrs. Mortimer," said Lady 
Mary, "you are undertaking a great performance, — ^a jour- 
ney, of a hundred and twenty miles, alone !" 

" Oh ! nothing," said Helen, " when the heart is interest- 
ed ; besides, in these days of civilization, a lone lady is not 
likely to meet with many perilous adventures, while pro- 
tected by the presence of her maid, and a man-servant, and 
two postillions." 

" Upon my honour !" said Lord Harry, " I da think one 
of us ought tapfier himself as cavalier, for I am quite sure 
that our being here prevents Mortimer's going with you." 

** No," said Mortimer; " Helen knows my reasons for wish- 
ing her to leave mc behind. I should, I assure you, make 
no ceremony, if that were not the case; nor need our both 
going at all disturb you, so long as Colonel Magnus and Mr. 
Blocksford are here : they know the ways of the house, and 
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are quite capable, either one or the other, to be my locum 
tenens.'** 

" Why, what on earth is the matter with you, Frank!" 
said Captain Harvie to Francis, as be took his '* seat at the 
board." 

'* Matter !" said Blocksford, — " nothing is the matter with 
me:' 

'* Did you ever see any body looking as he docs, Mrs. 
Mortimer V* said the Captain. 

**Come,*' said Francis, "don't worry me; I want some 
luncheon." 

" Your hand is not over steady," said Magnus, casting a 
significant look at Mortimer; — " what has flurried you V 

" Nothing," said Francis, colouring crimson. 

" Umph !" said Mortimer, whose glance at Magnus, Helen 
saw ; and too quickly guessing its import, — too well know- 
ing the cause of her arch-enemy's hatred, — her cheek, pale 
as death before, caught the infection, and fired with rage. 
This really inconsequential, but unfortunate exhibition was 
not lost upon Lady Mary or her friends, who all exchanged 
looks, none of which were lost upon Mortimer. 

The struggle with her contending feelings was too much 
for poor Helen, who burst into tears, and quitted the table. 
Mortimer did not follow her; Ladjy Mary did, — for she knew 
enough of all the history to pity, although her great delight 
was only to alarm her. The carriage was shortly brought 
to the door ; and then the wretched husband — for what else 
was he ? — proceeded to his still more wretched wife to an- 
nounce its arrival. 

During the incidental preparations for the departure, 
Magnus watched poor Francis like a lynx: he hoped, in 
the activity of his surveillance^ to pick up some of those 
" trifles light as air," upon which he might give something 
like a colouring to the suspicions he had all along endea- 
voured to awaken in Mortimer's mind ; and he was most 
. fortunate : for poor Francis, the very first day after he bad 
legally arrived at years of discretion, having done, perhaps 
— at least in a worldly point of view — the most indiscreet 
thing he possibly couW do, was in a state of nervous a^ita- 
tkm fiir beyond the Colonel's most sanguine hopes. Full of 
the anticipation— not of his future life, for that was by hi 
too remote an object for his young and sanguine mind — but 
of his arrangements for the day and night, and the journey, 
and the marriage ; and of the thought that she who was to 
be the partner of bis existence, the sharer of his fate and 
fortunes, was to be, befoft his ^ye% pucked «p in tlie ramUe 
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of a oarriajBfe in a hot day, with a huge plusb^wearing fbat^ 
man, who, because the seat was so narrow, would, for mere 
convenience sake, in all probability carry his arm round the 
slender waist of his fair cofhpanion. What must have 
passed in his mind ? Magnus recommended an extra glass 
of wine after luncheon ; but Francis refused it, and ex- 
hibited signs of peevishness and irritability when the Colo- 
nel joked him in his way, which had never been previously 
observable in his manner: all of which convinced the said 
sage Colonel that he was doing wonders in the way of dis- 
covery-making. 

The time fast approached for poor Helen's departure. 
Her parting with her children, whom she loved better than 
life, and from whom she had never yet been separated, was, 
indeed, a trial; and Mary Mitcham was so much affected 
by the scene, that Mortimer went the length of taking her 
hand, and begging her not to agitate herself-— that she 
would see them again in a few days — perhaps two or three; 
at which remark the poor girl burst into a fresh torrent of 
tears, and Helen wept more than before — and in this fashion 
the lady of Sadgrove took her leave. 

She leaned pn Mortimer's arm as she passed through the 
hall, and bowed her adieux to the few guests lefl, for she 
could not speak; and when she was seated in the carriage^, 
and the door was about to be closed, she motioned with her 
hand that Mitcham should accompany her inside : and this 
rnark of her consideration — not altogether unselfish — threw 
poor Francis into a new fit of terror. Mary was to be lefl 
tete-(i-iHe with Mrs. Mortimer for six or seven hours, on 
the eve of the deciding movement of her life ; and that 
movement to be made in conjunction wkh so near and dear 
a friend of the family : was it possible that she could play 
the hypocrite so well as to conceal this important — most 
important fact from her who had been so unboundedly kind 
to her ? He doubted — he dreaded — and would have almost 
preferred the rumble and plush, with his arm round her 
waist into the bargain, to the powerful influence of such a 
woman as Helen over such a girl as Mary, in the way of 
inducing.a confidence: but he might have spared himself 
all his anxiety. Mary never let fall either remark or ob- 
servation which could in the remotest degree lead her 
mistress to suspect any thing more than she always had 
suspected, namely, that Frank thought Mary an extremely 
jpretty girl, as indeed did every body else; and that he had 
told her so, as indeed Frank, in his frequent conversations 
with Helen about her, had confessed. Mary's only remark 
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upon the subject during the whole journey, which was at 
til to the point, was — ^ That Mr. Blocksford was a remark* 
ably nice young gentleman, and she wished him all sorts of 
happiness.*' 

They are, however, gone ; and while they are on their 
journey, at least as far as Oxford, we shall have plenty of 
occupation in watching the proceedings of other and very 
different people. 
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CHAPTER VL 

It would be difficult adequately to deiscribe the different 
feelings of the difierent persons who witnessed Helen's de* 
parture from the door of Sadgrove. Mortimer resolved to 
make use of the period of her absence in endeavouring to 
satisfy himself by all means, fiiir and unfair, of the justice 
or groundlessness of his long-cherished suspicions Wil- 
kins, his creature, determined to avail himself of the same 
opportunity to confirm those suspicions; while Magnus, 
whose disappointed pretensions to Helen's favour had ren- 
dered her doubly hateful to him, proposed to himself to dis- 
cuss the subject with Blocksford only just so far as might 
strengthen him in the belief of her attachment to Aim, if he 
found the feeling of affection for her really there — in order, 
by the results, to realize the anticipations of Mortimer, tlie 
hopes of Wilkins, and the schemes of Mr. Brimmer Braseey, 
by again breaking up the establishment at Sadgrove, and 
thus reducing its master to a state of single blessedness, 
consequent upon a separation from his wife — in which po- 
sition Magnus, with his satellite, the attorney, would have 
him as completely under their control as he had formerly 
been, when Magnus had, in earlier days, involved him in all 
the misfortunes, except one, which had debased his charac- 
ter, and destroyed his peace of mind. 

Magnus knew Mortimer's failing — his leading, ruling 
passion, it might be called — the morbid sensibility which 
the consciousness of his own demerits had excited in his 
heart and mind, and which, as we already know, could be 
roused to something like positive madness, by the belief 
(which more or less continually existed in difierent degrees) 
that he was despised, not only by the world, but by Helen 
herself; and with the knowledge of her character, which 
the reader has, in the course of his perusal of these pages, 
probably obtained, and which Magnus completely possessed, 
neither the one nor the other could be at a loss to perceive 
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that the mode of treatment which Mortimer adopted to 
uphold his fair fame and dignity, was precisely that which 
was least calculated to produce the desired effect upon his 
wife, devoted, as she was, to him in the outset of her matri- 
monial career, warm and affectionate as was her heart, and 
kind and generous as was her disposition. 

Mortimer made no allowance for the innocent gaiety of 
a girl, — for what else could she be called 1 — who had been 
courted, sought, flattered, praised, followed^ and cried-up to 
the skies in the best London society, whom he had sudden- 
ly withdrawn from the sphere which she brightened and 
adorned, into a retirement which she was prepared to enjoy, 
if the seclusion had been enlivened, as she, in the romance 
of her mind, had hoped it would be, by the affectionate con- 
fidence of the man she loved, and that interchange of feel- 
ing and sentiment to which she had looked forward as the 
leading charm of a married life. 

But no: she had been disappointed. The total estrange- 
ment of the neighbouring gentry on their first arrival at 
Sadgrove struck her forcibly; for it must be confessed, as, 
indeed, H already has been, that Helen's notion of retire- 
ment included the presence of an agreeable society, although, 
when she found that circumstances prevented the enjoyment 
of it, in her case, she was the first and readiest to disavow 
the feeling, and declare her dislike of country visitings. 
And from whom did she learn tiie reason of this defection, 
but from the last woman on earth who ought to have been 
near herl 

Does any body suppose that Helen, brought up as she had 
been in the full glare of worldly knowledge, could long con* 
tinue undeceived as to the nature of the claim — influence 
we will not call it — which Madame St Alme asserted at 
Sadgrove 1 Even if her own innocence had blinded her to 
the character of the intimacy which, at some time or other 
must have existed between Mortimer and the Countess, 
the amiable activity of her friends was not wanting to en- 
lighten her. 

Was it by this association, strenuously insiated upon by 
Mortimer, that she was to be taught to respect his morals 
or admire his virtuosi Was it by his almost insane destruc* 
lion of his once favourite retreat, the Fishing-Temple, the 
chief ornament of hie place, because Helen had inadvertent- 
ly made some remark upon his earlier attachment to it, 
which he misconstrued into a reproach, that she was to estit 
mate his mildness and moderation? Was it by his marked 
uuoourteeus videnoe, upon more than one oocaBioDy to young 
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BlockafonJ, for whom Helen entertained feelings of genuine 
friendflbip, chiefly excited by the kindness which Mortimer 
himself generally exhibited towards him, and the interest 
be appeared to take in his welfare, that he expected to seal 
her lips or close her eyes, so that she might neither speak 
to Francis nor look on himi If so, he was wrong, — radi- 
cally wrong, in his system and principles. Helen, conscious 
of her rectitude and the purity of her intentions, would ra- 
ther increase than diminish her kindness to Francis the mo- 
ment she found herself wounded and insulted by Mortimer^s 
suspicions; — and so in every case where their tempera 
clashed. 

Afler the birth of her first child, the boy, she felt that she 
had a new claim upon Mortimcr^s affection, and, to do him 
justice, his attachment to his children was enthusiastic; 
but still the same gloom hung ovor him which had before 
oppressed him : the second, as wc know, was a girl, but she 
never excited so much of his affection as the elder one. 
The main point he carried, in consequence of these addi- 
tions to his family, was that of prolonging his stay in Wor- 
cestershire, and during one of the three matrimonial years 
they did not visit London at all. 

All this would have suited Helen, because the professing 
nun at the altar, on the day when her long tresses are shorn 
from her head, and her glittering ornaments consigned to 
oblivion, is not more determined to fulfil her vows than He- 
len was to assimilate herself to Mortimer*s tastes and feel- 
ings; but she required in return that confidence and as- 
surance of regard which she knew she merited. Perhaps,-^- 
who knows 1 — if they had at once proceeded to Sadgrove, 
and the meeting between them and the St. Almes in France 
had never taken place, all might have been well : it is, how- 
ever, now too late to speculate upon possibilities or proba- 
bilities, we have to deal with facts; and truth compels us to 
say, that afler the most implicit devotion to Mortimer 
through a long and serious illness, when, as the reader al- 
ready has been told, she watched the life-breath quivering 
on his lip, his earliest remark, when his returning health 
gave sufficient vigour to his mind to make it, was, that he 
was afraid his young friend Francis must have missed her 
society very much. 

That was a crisis; it was from what then occurred that 
Mortimer discovered the danger of trifling with his wife's 
feelings. Her anger at that moment knew no bounds. It 
was an awful sight to see one so young, so beautiful, and so 
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inherently ffood, torn and tortured by rage which amoanted 
to frenzy. Nothing bat the dread of eausing the cruel man, 
who had inflicted the wound, a relapse, prerented her at 
that moment from flying from Sadgrove to her father: her 
fbelings had way, and a torrent of tears relieved her agony 
of mmd. Mortimer was alarmed, — subdued,— -and peni- 
tent; and endeavoured to assure his wretched wife that 
what he said was meant in perfect good humour. Helen 
insisted upon it that Francis should never more visit the 
house; but Mortimer persuaded her into the relinquishment 
of this condition, by again assuring her of the playfulness 
of his remark, and by pointing out how injudicious it would 
be to exclude him from their society ; a circumstance which 
would naturally caH for explauation, and which, although 
perfectly absurd in- itself, might give some colour to a story, 
to which, in pohit olr fact, there was not the slightest foun- 
dation. 

So completely did Mortimer live for the world — out ef 
which he had removed himself— that the idea of any '^ his- 
tory" with which his name was connected getting abroad, 
agitated him just as much as did the apprehension of the 
occurrence of any thing like "a scene" at honrte. Peace, 
upon the present occasion, was restored ; but it seems pro- 
bable that one of the conditions of the treaty was, the ex- 
clusion of the Countess from the Sadgrove circle durmg tbe 
following season. 

Well, — reverwns d nos moutons, — Helen is gone. To all 
eyes, but especially to those of Mortimer and his friend, the 
extraordinary agitation of Blocksford was evident; and the 
looks which these two important personages of the drama 
interchanged during the forenoon, we're eminently expres- 
sive of their thoughts and feelings upon the subject. 

"I hope," said Lady Mary Sanderstead, "dear Mrs. Mor- 
timer will meet with no accident or worry on her journey. 
I am used to travelling alone: if I couM not muster cou- 
rage for that, while poor dear Sandy is abroad, I don't know 
what I should do." 

"In these days," said Mortimer, "as I told Helen, there 
are not many perils to be apprehended." 

"Come, Blocksford,'^ said Magnus, "let you and I take a 
stroll down to the river. Is the fly up yetl" 
"I— I," stammered Francis," have some letters to write 5 

one to my mother, — and "" 

"Dutiful boy!" said lady Mary, with one of her most 
captivating looks. " What a charming thing it must be to 
have such a son 1— don't you think so, liir, Mortimer I" 
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** Delightful !*' replied the master of Sadgrove, not quite 
master of himself^ inasmuch as he knew enough of Lady 
Mary Sanderstead to know that she seldom wasted her 
words, or said any thing without some meaning. 

"I hope," said Magnus, "that when his boy grows to be 
of the same age as Mr. Blocksford, he will be equally du- 
tiful, and tba4 we shall be all alive to see it." 

"Is the Countess coming over]" said lady Mary, care- 
lessly to Francis, knowing perfectly well that she was not, 

" I really don't know," said Francis, perfectly convinced 
at the same moment that she had not the slightest intention 
of doing any such thing. 

It would be a waste of time to linger long over these mi- 
nor nganifestations of worldly feelings, while so much of real 
importance to all parties most immediately concerned is im- 
pending. The amusements of the day went on as usual, 
and, as we have seen, Helen was not much missed. At 
the accustomed period the carriages, the horses, and every 
thing else which contributed to make up the amusements 
of the morning, were all at the door, as usual; even while 
poor Helen was travelling from scenes of gaiety, in which 
her heart reposed not, to those of grief and sorrow, in which 
it was so deeply engatjed. What then ? Lady Mary, when 
seated in her delightful little carriage, with the two fat, 
long-tailed ponies, which she loved to drive before her, and 
Lord Harry, whom she loved to lead, by her side, thought 
no more of, and cared no more for, the weeping Helen, than 
she did — let me take care of what I say, — for the veteran 
Captain Sanderstedd, with the cocoanut head, who was pot- 
tering about in the Mediterranean, and whom she had mar- 
ried only because ho was next but one in remainder to an 
earldom, blessed, as many an earldom is not, with an ade- 
quate fortune for its maintenance. 

To any body else there might have arisen some difficulty, 
as being the only lady left at Sadgrove; — not so to Lady 
Mary: she could not go to the Fogburys before a certain 
day, and she had nowhere else to go to in the intermediate 
time. In a woman of spirit, there is nothing like indepen- 
dence; and the moment she establishes a character for that 
truly English quality, she may, of course, do what she likes. 
Having dropped a fow *^naturaV^ tears for Helen's misfor- 
tunes, she soon resumed her wonted gaiety, and volun- 
teered the command of the house, which Mortimer, with 
one of his sweetest smiles, accorded her; and so she was in- 
stalled accordingly." The inability of the Fogburys to re- 
ceive her exactly on the day which she selected, she was 

13« 
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compelled to endure the society of Colonel Mannas, whose 
presence was rendered doubly hateful to her by the cod- 
sciousnesB that he was a universal spy, — a watchman-gene- 
ral of every thing that was going on ; still, as the evil was 
irremediable, she resolved to fasten herself upon the master 
of the house during her brief stay, in order, if possible, to 
divert the attention of the lynx from the liaison which had 
been notorious,— even in the newspapers, — for many years. 

All her Iadyship*s gaiety and playfulness, however, went 
but a little way to divert Mortimer's attention from the 
marked abstraction of Blocksford. His almost sharp refusal 
of Magnuses invitation to walk; even his evasive answer 
about his mother's visit to England,-«-a new proof of his 
powers of dissimulation, — struck deeply into Mortimer^s 
mind ; and every succeeding ten minutes of the period in 
which Frank remained in his presence, added to the con* 
viction on his mind that Helen's departure was the cause 
of the unquestionable alteration in his conduct and man- 
ner. 

NHmporte was the motto,— and away went Lady. Mary 
and Lord Harry in the pony phaeton, — away cantered Har- 
vie, — and away rode together Mortimer and Magnus, — 
Francis having, for the first time, declined their society. 
What the conversation — what the surmises of the two 
friends might have been, far be it from us even to conjec- 
ture. All that is necessary for us to know is, that having 
enjoyed — (what sort of enjoyment it was can best be appre- 
ciated by reading in the magazines or f ewspapers of some 
respectable gentleman just deceased, who for many years 
bad enjoyed an exceedingly bad state of health,) — their itine- 
rant t^te-d'tSte, they returned to the house,' where matters 
went on much as usual till dinner-time. 

The effects produced by the first tocsin are not evident 
or visible: but when, upon this spe.cialr^cbasi^inV the second 
had been rung, and^ the extra ten minutes^ law had been 
given, and dinner was actually announce, and no Mr. 
Francis Blocksford appeared, great, indeed, was the ooir- 
sternation of the master of Sadgrove. Nobody knew when 
or whither the young gentleman had gone: Mortimer was 
fearfully agitated ; Lady Mary, however, preferring her 
soup to the suggestions which were made by divers and 
sundry persons in and of the household as to his destina- 
tion, said, with one of the sweetest simpers into which her 
brightly-vermilioned lips could twist themselves, — "I really 
don't think it either fair or hospitable to make such very ur- 
gent inquiries after a gentleman of Frank's a^." 
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The mystery in which his sudden departure was involved 
was exceedingly amusin? to Lady Mary, to Lord Harry Mar- 
tingale, and to Captain Harvie; it was not at all unpleasing 
to the magnificent Magnus; but it was torture to the master 
of SadgTove. 

Not a sound that could reach the dinner-room fell upon his 
ears but he hoped it might be somehow connected with the re%. 
turn of Francis. He sat and talked, and even smiled, but the 
extraordinary disappearance of this hated, yet naturally loved, 
rival, was an event against which he could not successfully 
rally; and Lady Mary being' the only lady left, and being 
not at all anxious to immure hersel in . the drawing-room 
alone to wait the ^ coming men," she lingered longer than ' 
usual at the dinner-table, until her stay seemed to Mortimer 
eternal, so anxious was he to make some farther inquiries 
after the missing guest 

At length her ladyship quitted her seat at the board, and 
Mortimer, excusing himself to the men, hastened to his own 
room« whither he instantly summoned the trusty Wilkins, 
— as, indeed, Wilkins was perfectly well assured he would. 
From his evidence, delivered, as the reader may easily ima- 
gine, in the manner best calculated to give it point, and 
tend to produce the effects by which he hoped to aggrandize 
himself, Mortimer gathered that BIbcksford had ordered 
one of the saddle-horses, — Mortimer's horses! — and having 
first despatched a boy with his "carpet-bag," — in all proba« 
bility to Worcester, — had told the groom who brought out 
the horse, that if lie did not return that evening, the boy 
who had taken the bag could bring the said horse back to 
Sad grove. 

**The boy with the horse is not returned 1" said Morti- 
mer. 

** No, sir," said Wilkins, " I believe not; — but — I — should 
think it very improbable that Mr. Blocksford will be back 
to-night." 

"Whyl" said Mortimer; "what are your reasons for 
thinking sol" 

**I don't know, sir," said Wilkins; "but" — 

Now the villain did know ; he knew, as certainly as we do 
that Francis Blocksford's departuro'from Sadgrove was con- 
sequent upon Mary Mitcham's journey towards London; 
and, although he did not know the particulars of the ar- 
rangement for carrying Frank's mad scheme into execution, 
he could in one instant have relieved Mortimer's mind from 
the growing anxiety with which it was tortured, and by the 
mere mention of the girl's name, have diverted his thoughts 
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into another channel, and saved that which might have been & 
happy fiimily from misery. But that was not hU game : he 
was playing for the ruin of old Crawley, and the possession of 
his vacant stewardship ; and the fellow had the hardihood to 
thank Providence fi)r having afibrded him so speedy, so un- 
expected, and so sure an opportunity of gaining his point 

Shakspeare, who lias belter said than any body all that 
can be said of the passion of jealousy, has described its work- 
ings so minutely, that it would be as vain as useless to ex- 
patiate upon its power over Mortimer. For months, — nay 
years, — he had been brooding over the one subject which 
had so long since taken possession of his mind. That he 
had subdued his feelings,— or at least the expression of them, 
—generally speaking, is true; but the feelings were still at 
work : and now that he connected the disappearance of Fran- 
cis with the excursion of Helen, so far from being surprised 
at the result, he seemed to consider it what he might have 
expected; and, in that mood, scarcely repented that he had 
not sooner interfered to terminate their intinnacy. 

" No, no,'* said Mortimer, " you arc right, — he will not 
come back this evening: — no, no; he will never come back 
to this house !'*^ 

"Idon'l think," said VVilkins?,— "I— it would be best to 
wait, it is not nine yet; — and " 

"Oh!** said Mortimer, "I shall wait, — what else have I 
to do] She went at three, and'* 

"Who, sir]** said Wilkins, with a look of honest anx- 
iety. 

" My wife !** said Mortimer. 

" But, sir," said Wilkins, "you don't think that Mr. Frank 
IS — is' 

" I do think so," said Mortimer, pale as death, and trem- 
bling with emotion, — "and so do you !" 

"I shouldn't have ventured to say a word on the subject,** 
said Wilkins; but — it is strange." 

" Strange !'* said Mortimer, — " it is certain — sure as we 
are alive here in this room : — let me but wait to know it. 
Plowever, I must go to the dinner-room ; they will wonder 
what keeps me from thorn. Let me knqw the moment 
Francis comes, ha, ha, ha! — he come!— no, no: — let me 
know when the boy returns with the horse, — for that will 
be it : — but not a word to any body else !" 

Mortimer returned to his guests, not much calmed, as we 
may easily suppose, by this interview; and Wilkins, who 
pretty well anticipated the results, proceeded to his room 
to arrange the accounts of the establishment, which were 
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under his special care, in order that, if his master dioald put 
his loog^esired threat of breaking up his establishment and 
flying &om England into execution, no impediment in the 
way of business, at least as far as his department was con- 
cerned, should be interposed to the fulfilment of bis inten- 
tions. 

By ten o'clock, as had been anticipated, the boy and horse 
arrived. Coffee was being served in the drawing-room: 
Wilkins made his appearance, and crossing over to Magnos, 
who was expatiating upon the splendour of the view from 
one of the windows of one of his houses, gave him a letter, 
and, as he was quitting the room, stopped before his master's 
chair, and in an under-tone mentioned that the boy was 
come back. 

If he had plunged a dagger into his master's heart, he 
could scarcely have done him a greater injury. The reali- 
zation of his own prophecy, — the fulfilment of his own an- 
ticipations! — prepared, as he thought himself, and resolved, 
as be believed himself, upon the line of conduct he should 
ado^t, the news was worse than death- He started from his 
chair, and hurried again to his room, bidding Wilkins fol- 
low him thither. 

"There's a letter from Mr. Frank," said Wilkins. 

" A letter !" cried Mortimer: — " where there's life there's 
hopei^^we may be saved yet God grant it may be so; 
What letter 1— who has it 1— where is it?" 

"I delivered it to Colonel Magnus," said Wilkins; "it 
was directed to ^im." 

The next moment brought the colonel to the door of the 
room. 

"Is Mr. Mortimer here?" said he, seeing only Wilkina 

" Yes, sir," said the man. 

Magnus entered the room, trembling with agitation, and 
looking as pale as usual, and even paler than his friend. 

" It is so ! — I know it all !" cried Mortimer. 

Magnus paused, — spoke not, — but, not aware of the hu- 
miliation of Mortimer, and the consequent importance of 
Wilkins, waited as if he expected him to leave them, 
Wilkins, however, seemed inclined to stay. 

•* I^eave qs !" said Mortimer. Wilkins obeyed, but his 
move was not a long one: he went no farther than the lobby, 
And his ear was forthwith at the keyhole. 

♦* Frank," said Magnus, you must be firm ;-^yow must bear 
up against it" 

" Merciful Heaven !" said Mortimer. 

« See what the serpent you have cherished says \ 
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** Dear Coiahsl, 

** You roust have wondered at my refusal to join you in 
your ramble this morning: at that moment my fate wts 
sealed. The step I have taken is ruinous, — but it was ir- 
resistible. How I can ever palliate my conduct to Morti- 
mer, or to my mother, 1 know not. Pursuit is, however, 
useless: before this reaches you, I shall be far on my road 
to Oxford, whence we start across the country. Ixmdon is 
not our destination, I should not have written, but that ap- 
prehensions might be entertained of her safety. Our minds 
are made up to the consequences. 

** Yours, in a state of distraction, 

" F. B." 

Mortimer sat with his eyes fixed on his friend as he read 
this most unfortunate letter. Magnus had been so short a 
time in the house, since his last return to it, that he had 
never noticed either the beauty of Mary Mitcham, whom 
he had never seen before, or the attentions which Blocksford 
paid her; and Mortimer, conscious of a somewhat too tender 
feeling towards the girl himself, had neither mentioned her 
in his letters to Magnus, nor attracted his notice to hersmce 
his arrival at Sadgrove. Possessed, therefore, with the one 
idea — wholly engrossed by the one doubt — the words of this 
dreadful note were an unequivocal corroboration of all his 
worst suspicions. Magnus, being of course ignorant of any 
thing connected with Francis and Mary Mitcham tending 
to throw a doubt upon the real meaning of the communica- 
tion, felt that it could refer to nothing but that to which he 
certainly had rather encouraged his friend to look forward. 
The question is, if Magnus had known enough of the family 
politics to put another construction upon the note, whether 
he would openly have done so, seeing that it would have in- 
stantly cleared up the affair, and produced a satisfactory ex- 
planation, which was exactly what he did not desire 1 

That he did not even think of the possibility of its refer- 
ring to another person entirely, is most true; therefore, as 
it is not fair to question the intentions of others, he must be 
exonerated from the charge of wishing to keep up the mis- 
construction to which it was liable, to the ruin of Mortimer's 
peace of mind. But what will be said of that basest of hu- 
man beings, the listening menial, who having overheard the 
reading of the letter, and satisfied himself that its construc- 
tion would almost miraculously farther his vile and villa- 
nous objects, raised himself from his knees, and, hurrying to 
his room, filled a brimming glass of port wine, and drank, by 
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himself alone, with fiend-like exultation, a bump6r to the 
success of his odious machinations ! 

Mortimer heard the letter out, and when Magnus had 
concluded, he threw himself back in his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands : Magnus himself, overcome by a 
thoasand contending feelings, no matter what their charac- 
ter, spake not 

•• My friend," said Mortimer, starting up, " my heart 
strings are bursting ! — my brain is on fire ! 1 have lost her ! 
she is gone for ever ! — and with whom 1 God is just! Now 
am I taught to feel the tortures I have myself inflicted. 
When / triumphed, and Amelia was the partner of my 
flight, her husband felt as I do now. What did I care then? 
He was my friend ! — what of thati Had he not been my 
friend, the opportunities would not have occurred which led 
to his disgrace. / am disgraced ! — 1 am dishonoured ! — and 

by him who Oh \ is this to be borne 1 Will my mind 

hold? will my senses remain? What am I to do first? I 
knew it— I knew it all ! saw it ! fool that I was to suffer it ! 
But it is now too late ! all that is past : — what is to be done, 
is for the future." 

There can be no question but that the existing state of 
af&irs was such as to puzzle the best and wisest counsellor. 
The relative position of Blocksford and Mortimer, Magnus 
knew, must prohibit any appeal of that nature to which it 
is the fashion to resort under similar circumstances; but he 
knew enough of Mortimer's temper and character, and saw 
enough in the convulsive agitation of his features, to assure 
him that^ let his decision be what it might, the result would 
be terrible. 

Afler a pause of a few moments, Mortimer, apparently 
more collected, said — 

" Magnus, leave me: my course is resolved upon. My heart 
is broken ; but I have deserved all that has happened : it is 
right it should have happened. I will act for myself; no hu-' 
man being shall be involved in the responsibility. Go back to 
the drawing-room, say I am unwell — «hat I am gone to bed — 
that we shall meet in the morning: but do not drop a hint — 
do not whisper — do not even look so as to create a suspicion 
about Helen. I have not been unprepared for this: my ar- 
rangements have been made for some time in anticipation of 
her defection. But what meanness ! — what hypocrisy ! — and 
how unlike her! — the anxiety, the pretended mad anxiety to 
visit her father! — and now to discover that she, has abandoned 
him, and the whole scheme to fly from London with this 
wretched boy ! Go, Magnus, go ; let us part for the night ; 
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to-morrow yo« shall see me : I shall be more at rest,^ 
calmer, more tranquiL** 

"I really do not like to quit you, my dear Mcnrtimer,'* 
said the Ck>louel, " uoder such circumstances. I ^ 

'*I entreat as a favour that you will," said Mortimer. 
'* Rely upon it, I am right ; I do not think over this matter 
now for the first time. I shall probably not go to bed early, 
for I have much to do. No word henceforth shall pass my 
lips upon this subject; and remember that no allusion is to 
be made to my sufferings or disgrace to-morrow. The pub- 
lic news of the event cannot reach this till the next day. 
Save me from the humiliation of condolence from the hollow 
friends who are here. To-morrow Lady Mary goes, and, of 
course. Lord Harry. Ha, ha, haj I can see /Aaf,— can 
join in the world's laugh against the brave and worthy man 
absent on his country's service ; — and yet-^— Oh ! mercy ! 
— mercy i — mercy !^ Leave me, my dear friend, — leave me; 
but, as you value my existence, keep my secret." 

After some ineffectual remonstrances on his part, Magnus 
acceded to Mortimer's desire, and quitted him ; the latter 
pledging himself to discuss in the morning, with calmness 
and composure, the details of proceedings naturally result- 
ing from the lamentable event which had occurred. Mag- 
nus accordingly returned to the drawing-room; and before 
the jMirty, reduced as it was, separated for the night, every 
individual composing it knew that Mrs. Mortimer and Frank 
Blocksford had gone off together. Each one of the guests 
had his joke against his host, even though the sneer were 
clothed in sympathy, and the ridicule tempered with pity; 
but Lady Mary at length broke up the conclave by saga- 
ciously observing, »* that if men who had excellent wives did 
not know how to take care of them, they had nobody to 
b^ame but themselve&" 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Those who have voyaged on the deep blue waters of the 
mighty ocean, know that, when the tempest rogcs in its 
greatest violence, it has the effect at times of keeping down 
the sea. In the struggle of elements the imperious wind 
lords it over the rebellious waves, and holds them in subjec- 
tion: so with Mortimer*s rage and passion. The pangs he 
felt were for beyound expression. To have looked at him 
when Magnus had left him, pale, calm, and collected, one 
might have fancied his heart wholly occupied by grief and 
sorrow ; but no one would have suspected the real character 
of his sufferings, or the resolution to which he hod come in 
order to avenge his wrongs. 

Wrongs! — poor, wretched, deluded man! Oh! if the 
miserable master of Sadgrove could have been permitted 
the privilege we have assumed, of looking into that letter- 
box which we have examined, what ruin might have been 
averted! — what misery avoided ! But no: the wickedness 
of man must work its way, and treachery still triumph over 
the best of us. To fancy that, having pre-determined his 
wife's guilt, and thinking every woman vicious for that he 
had found some to be so, he should, upon the " trifle light 
as air," (for so it was, inasmuch as a second or third read- 
ing of the giddy boy's letter to Magnus must have some- 
how explained the fatal mistake,) adopt the course which 
was eternally to blight his hopes of peace and happiness, 
and turn the amiable Helen a solitary outcast upon the 
world ! Yet so it seemed destined to be. 

After Magnus left him, Mortimer proceeded to the nurse- 
ry : he found his children sleeping soundly. When they 
first met his eyes, his agonized mind was relieved by a burst 
of tears, which he in vain endeavoured to conceal from the 
nurse who was watching over them. She saw him weep, 
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but of course said nothing to him^ — only remarking to the 
maid, after he had left the room, that she really did not till 
then, think Master cared so much for Missus, — ^attributing 
this burist of sorrow to the temporary absence of Helen in 
London. 

From the nursery he proceeded to his wife's boudoir. 
The first objects that met his eye were the two drawings 
which Francis had made nearly three years since for He- 
len ; these, not with the violence of rage, but with all the 
method of sober sense, he dragged from the ribands, which 
held their frames to the wall, and tore into atoms. He next 
searched for her writing-desk, feeling all the while like a 
thief in the night, and dreading lest be should be inter- 
rupted. He found it not, for it had been put into the car- 
riage with her dressing-case and other personal requisites. 
This added new fiiel to the flame; it was in their writing- 
desks that wives left the records of their sin: — Amelia's 
writing-desk rose up in evidence against him on his trial, 
— but no;--'Helen was more artful than Amelia, and had 
taken the precaution to remove the proofs of her crimi- 
nality. 

Poor Helen! — there was not in her writing-desk a line 
that might not have been read at the market-cross at mid- 
day; she did not even know that Mitcham had been so at- 
tentive as to give it to the servant to be packed in the car- 
riage: however, it was gone. 

He passed into their bed-room, and stood and gazed wild- 
ly and vacantly around him, his limbs trembling, and the 
cold dew standing on his forehead ; again that agonizing 
pang which all of us have felt when a loved object has been 
lost to us, and all the scenes of happiness which we have 
enjoyed together have flashed into the mind, shot through 
his heart. What! was he never to behold her morel — 
never'? — oh, dreadful word ! — And where — where was she 
at the moment he was calling on her name t He flung 
himself uport the bed, and madly seizing the pillow she 
had abandoned, clasped it to his breast, and covered it with 
kisses. 

Why,— why, in the name of all that is dreadful, should 
these people be eternally parted? 

All this evil,— all this misery, although ripened to per- 
fection by the accidental circumstances with the real nature 
of which we have been made acquainted, were caused ori- 
ginally by a want of candour and of confidence, which alone 
were necessary to confirm and secure the love and devotion 
which Helen sincerely felt when she married her husband. 
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But there was a fate in it, or rather, let us say, a retributive 
justice, destined to inflict upen Mortimer the pangs which, 
a9 he said himself, it had been his glory to inflict upon 
otliers. If Mortimer's conscience had permitted him to 
have taken his bride in the first instance to her future home, 
the excursion to Paris would have been avoided. From 
that excursion sprang the renewal of bis acquaintance with 
the Countess St Alme, and the consequent ratal association 
with her son. 

Had Helen never been subjected to an intimacy with the 
Countess, happiness with Mortimer would in all probability 
have been her lot ; and most assuredly would it have been 
so, if the prejudices which the Countess constantly kept 
alive in his bosom against his exemplary sister, Mrs. Farn- 
ham, had been siiflered to subside, and he had consented to 
her visit to his young and high-spirited wife at the time she 
volunteered to come to her. 

"If," they say, is a valuable peace-iTwker; but, in our 
history, the very recollection that ** if" such things had 
been done, and such things had not been done, it would 
have terminated differently, almost puts us out of patience; 
our business now is to see what will be done. 

Having quitted the bed-chamber, Mortimer proceeded 
xlovvn the back-stafrs to his own room ; and, as he passed a 
door which opened into the hall, he heard the merrv laugh 
still rintfinff in the drawinfj-room where his friends were 
still assembled. The echo of their mirth made him shud- 
der : it would be many a day before those walls resounded 
with joyousness^gain ; — and how much of retrospect that 
anticipatory thought involved may easily be imagined. 

The night that followed this was a night of horrors. Mor- 
timer, having wreaked his vengeance upon the memorials 
of the unoflcnding Francis, rang his bell, and summoned 
Wilkins to council. 

"Lock the door!" said Mortimer, ashamed and afraid of 
being detected by Magdus in this confidential association 
with this creature. 

Wilkins obeyed, delighted to find that he had superseded 
even the Colonel. 

" To-morrow I leave this place, — for ever !" 

The words were music to the miscreant's ear. 

"I take my children with me," said Mortimer; " but this 
you are to keep secret till the morning. I have tried you, 
— found you faithful: — you have my confidence, i had pro- 
mised you that if— and I did foresee it — I should ever be 
idriven to this extremity, you should be left here in charge 
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of every thing. I will prepare such a paper as shall ensure 
you this control. Tell me, have you been near the rooms 
which that— I cannot describe him — Blocksford occupied ]" 

" I have been there, sir," said Wilkins, **and, as you sug- 
gested, placed his clothes and papers in order.** 

" Papers ! Were there any letters 1 — any 1" 

"Yes, sir," said Wilkins, with an affected hesitation. 

" Go — go," said Mortimer — " fetch rae those papers; and, 
mark me— not to-night, but early in the morning, tell some 
of the women-servants to pack up my wife's wardrobe." 

" Sir 1" said Wilkins, with a well-acted start of horror. 

" Ay, all," said Mortimer. " Her maid is gone with her, 
but let any one of them, I care not which, pack Hp every 
thing that is hers — jewels and all, if they are left: let Ben- 
nett do what Mitcham would have done if she had been 
here. I cannot even look upon the records of other days: 
have them all packed up, and Mr. Blocksford^^s things you 
can arrange. Send them all off; send them — I know not 
where — best to her father's, whose sickness and illness are 
all a fiction — all a feint I will write to him myself, during 
the night: I shall not go to bed. You will see to all this: 
get ready whatever accounts are necessary to be settled, 
and to-morrow I start for the Continent, with my two poor 
innocent babes — but again remember, not a word to any 
body: you shall have aniple powers left to manage every 
thing, after my departure." 

It would be impossible to describe the savage joy which 
animated the heart of this unprincipled Wretch, when he 
found that all his hopes and expectations were on the point 
of being realized. It seemed not only that fate and fortune 
had favoured him, but that Mortimer was actually playing 
into his hands in a manner almost calculated to make him 
skeptical as to its reality. 

That Mortimer was virtually mad at the moment, there 
can be but little doubt: his placidity of manner, combined 
with the firmness of purpose which we have already noticed, 
was absolutely awful. To have seen him, and heard him 
making arrangements for the morrow, the effect of which 
would be his eternal separation from his wife, and the utter 
ruin of all his hopes of domestic comfort or tranquillity, in 
a tone and temper suited to the cojnnion-phce directions for 
a short journey, or even an excursion of pleasure, would 
have startled any body who was aware of his habitual vio- 
lence, and had seen him in those paroxysms of rage to which 
he was subject. Wilkins was perfectfy astounded, and 
could scarcely bring himself to believe that his deludeid and 
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betrayed master really intended to fulfil all that he now 
projected* It will be seen that this active minister deter- 
mined to leave no efiurt untried, to bind him to his purpose. 

Having sent Wilkins to his manifold duties, and having 
had a few minutes' conversation with Magnus, who came 
to him, on his wny to his room for the night, in which he 
referred but slightly to the all-engrossing subject^ appearing 
anxious to act entirely for himseU^ without either seeking 
advice or involving others in any responsibility, he parted 
from him with the ordinary phrase of " We shall meet at 
breakfast y" and, as the door closed upon him, felt relieved 
from a world of anxiety by finding himself again free and 
unfettered to take his own course. That it was a despe- 
rate — a cruel course — no one ihat knew Mortimer's heart 
and temper, when acted upon by circumstances like those 
in which he had so suddenly found himself placed, could 
doubt. 

In the midst of his doubts and disbelief, of poor Helen, 
he had, as we have seen, satisfied himself that the illness of 
her father, if not altogether a fiction, had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, in order to bring about the journey. The aflfec- 
tionate anxiety of his unhappy wife to see that father — to 
hear his last sigh — to receive his last blessing — was con- 
strued into an ardent haste to put her criminal designs into 
execution ; and her ready acquiescence in his desires, or 
rather her obedience to his command, that she should go 
without him, was perverted into an unquestionable mani- 
festation of her eagerness to be rid of his society. 

Convinced of the justice of his views, and the validity of 
his rcasoninors, he resolved, in his uncertainty as to the des- 
tination of Helen and her beardless paramour, to write to 
Batley himself the history of her crime, detailed in all its 
extremest horrors, and his final renunciation of her, conse- 
quent upon its commission. JThus would he wreak his ven- 
geance upon him who, according to his friend the Colonel's 
account, had hunted him down as a husband for his giddy, 
flirting, and portionless daughter — and stab the parent, while 
he spurned the child. 

"Nothing," eays Lavater, "is so pregnant as cruelty. 
So multifarious, so rapid, so ever-teeming a mother, is un- 
known to the animal kingdom: each of her experiments 
provokes another, and refines upon the last: though always 
progressive, yet always remote from the end." Wlien 
Mortimer came to the rosoluticn of writing to Batley, he 
almost smiled with satiefiction at his own ingenuity in de- 
vdsing misery for his wretched friend, — for so he once; 

14^ 
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esteemed him; and, as if no tbonght of bis brtiD,^no actioo 
of his life, might be uninfluenced by the fate which hung 
over him, he was itHised from the reverie into which be had 
fallen by a gentle tap at the door of his room. The usual 
** Come in ** presented to his view the miscreant Wilkine, 
who, according to his master's orders, had brought down the 
papers which lay on Blocksford^s table. They consisted of 
two or three sonnets, and verses, partly original, and partly 
transcribed from those popular rec€'ptacles for nonsense upon 
stilts, the Albums and Annuals; but, above and beyond all 
these, was the hastily written note, which we know he bad 
addressed to Mary Mitcham the evening before, when at the 
time, he did not anticipate the opportunity of seeing or 
speaking to her again. 

"I havo brought the papers, sir," said Wilkins. 

" Riglit," said Mortimer, — " give them to me: there, go, 
— leave me, leave me! — and do not come again till I ring, 
or at least till you are going to bed. Bring me fresh lights; 
I shall Btay here till morning : I have much to do." 

Wilkins did as he was bid, and Mortimer, anxious not to 
betray his weakness before the fellow whom he had raised 
to the state of a confidential counsellor, waited till the lights 
were brought, and the man again gone, before he ventured 
to read the papers which the crafty villain had laid before 
him. 

The first, the second, the third, were harmless verses, — 
all of love, but no more; the fourth and last which he looked 
at was the note, — the note which the reader remembers. 

" It is natural, dearest, that your feelings should be deep- 
ly affected at this moment; and I own that nothing but my 
conviction that this is an opportunity not to be lost, would 
have induced me to be so peremptory; but, as you have 
made me tlie happiest of happy men, a few words may save 
us much trouble. Whether you stop at 'The Star' or 
*The Angel,' of course I shall know: trust to me for the 
rest, and fear nothing : I, of course, have plenty of friends 
in Oxford, and at either house. I believe, knowing your 
kind and tender heart, that parting from the dear children 
will give you the severest pang of all; but you must not let 
that feelin^r get the better of those which you own I have 
inspired. Heaven bless you ! Before this time to-morrow 
we shall be safe from the persecutions of all spies and ene- 
mies. Remember, — twelve ! 

" Ever yours, 
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Mortlhier shuddered as he read this hateful proof of heart- 
less treachery ; his eyes traced and re- traced, as if they 
were written in blood, the words, "Remember, — twelve!" 
The thought,— the notion that the consummation of Helenas 
ruin and his own disgrace was at that period pending, mad- 
dened him; and, as if to aggravate every feeling, and sharp- 
en every pang which his misery involved, at that moment, — 
that very moment the clock on the mantel-shelf struck the 
hour of midnight ! — Mortimer started at the sound, clasped 
his hands on his forehead, and fell backwards in his chair. 

Truly, indeed, did Mortimer admit the power of retribu- 
•tive justice. Some fourteen years before this night of mi- 
sery, be had borne from the arms of a confiding husband the 
wife whose affections he had won from her lord, — to the 
very house now desolated by imaginary crime had he brought 
this treasure of his heart: there had she lived with him, in 
all the doubtful happiness and feverish anxiety of unhallowed 
love,-^there had she died; — and now came the avenger. 
What upon this earth is so terrible as the black retrospect 
of an ill-spent life I What made Mortimer's firm heart 
ache, and his proud spirit quail before the ills which op- 
pressed him, but the horrid consciousness of what he might 
have been, and the dreadful recollection of what he had 
been] The combination, altogether was tremendous: his 
former crimes, — his still continued acquaintance with the 
Countess — the result of that acquaintance — the flight of 
Helen — her partner in that flight. 

All this flashed into his mind, — flashed and burned and 
raged: his brain was maddened ! He started from his seat, 
and, having fastened the door, proceeded to the table on 
which lay his pistol-case: he opened it,. took out one of the 
deadly weapons, deliberately loaded it, and then walking to- 
wards the glass which was over the fire-place, and looking 
steadfastly and intently on it, placed the muzzle of the pis- 
tol to his throbbing temple. One instant and all would 

have been over: a faint sound caught his ear: it was the 
waking cry of his infant boy. It acted like magic upon the 
distracted father: the hand that held the pistol fell motion- 
less. 

"God is just!" said Mortimer, — "but he is merciful. I 
hear the cry of my child, — my deserted child : it is a call 
from Heaven !«^humbly, devoutly, gratefully do I respond 
to it! For my children, abandoned by their mother, will I 
live — yes — and consent to bear a load of wretchedness about 
me, and be for ever a mark for the finger of sco;n to point, 
at." 
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He listened; no farther sound was heard: — the poor bd^ 
conscious babe had sunk to sleep again. 

With equal calmness and firmness Mortimer drewtlie 
charge of the pistol which had been destined to send him 
from a transitory world of wo to one of eternal punishment; 
and replacing it in its case, returned to his chair, and, after 
a sclf-communing of some hour or so, commenced with a 
firm hand the following letter to his father-in-law. 



Sadgrove, 
One o'clock, a. m., April 11, 18 — .. 

^ You may easily imagine the embarrassment in which the 
necessity of writing this letter involves me; it is a task of 
terror, but it must be performed. Helen has left roe. £ 
have for a considerable length of time doubted, suspected, 
and believed her guilty: I have even hinted as much to her; 
but, with an artfulness whicli I too late discovered to be her 
characteristic, she appeared to lie unconscious of my mean- 
ing. It is all over now. Under the pretext of visiting you 
in an illness which I have good reason to believe never af- 
flicted you, at least to the extent described, she quitted 
Sadgrovc yesterday at about three o'clock : at dinner-time 
Mr. Francis Blocksfiird was absent: he has not returned: 
and I have before me proofs irrefragable that they met at 
Oxford, and thence took their departure for some other des- 
tination. 

" Far be it from me to reproach you for the course and 
character of the education which you were pleased to give 
Helen. In the earliest staiie of my affection for her, I al- 
ways felt the danger and difficulty which a man would in- 
cur who should try to domesticate so much spirit and pre- 
tension, favoured and excited as they had been by your own 
unlimited indulgence of her, and the absurd flattery of a 
herd of fopS and fools, who<hink it fine to set up an idol 
upon a pedestal in society, and worship it, God knows why ! 

" When you persecuted me back to London, after I had 
quitted it, disgusted with what I had seen of Helen's con- 
duct with Lord Ellesmere, whom she jilted, I was weak 
enough to believe my authority sufficiently strong to render 
her the means of restoring me to happiness: but no! — the 
hope was frail, — the delusion brief; and I soon found that 
the opinions of some very old friends of mine, that I had 
utterly miscalculated the results of my marriage,, were but 
too well founded.. 
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** In feet, my life has, for the last three years, been o life 
of misery, — misery created by an anxiety which I can 
scarceiy describe : she universally betrayed a want of con* 
fidence in me; she always appeared estranged from me, — 
rather afraid of me than loving me with the frankness and 
cordiality which her apparent ingenuousness had led me to 
expect A marked ef[brt to be obedient, and never to 
thwart my wishes, and a strained desire to be remarkably 
careful never to do what she thought I should not like, 
were not the genuine fruits of a real devoted attachment. 
In fact, she never could forget that I had been devoted to 
another; and, as I know from unquestionable authority, 
listened with pleasure to histories of my former indiscre- 
tions: nay, to such an extent did ^he carry this, that very 
soon afler our nuirriage I found, by aficident, in her room, a 
volume of a book containing the trial between Hillingdon 
and myself about Amelia, selected out of ten thousand other 
volumes in my library for her special edification. When I 
charged her with this needless anxiety to detect my faults, 
she made some pretext that the Countetss St. Alme had sent 
it her for some other purpose, I forget what. This the 
Countess, however, positively denied to me; and although I 
did not condescend to mention the matter again, it has re- 
mained registered in my mind ever sinco. 

" You may wonder how what may appear to you a trifle, 
can occupy me at a moment like this, when she has worked 
her own destruction and my disgrace; but, as I dare say we 
shall hereafter find the lady justifying her crime by some- 
thing like retaliation, I think it important to mention a cir- 
cumstance so illustrative of the spirit upon which she has 
uniformly acted, occurring as it did withm so short a time 
after our marriage. 

" To you, who must be aware of my early and long inti- 
macy with the Countess St. Alme, the fact that Mr. Francis 
Blocksford is the partner of Helen's flight will perhaps be 
particularly shocking: that I have sense enough left to 
write these lines is my only wonder. I thought that Helen, 
during the last few months, must have known more of this 
connexion than she previously did, because she made a con- 
dition that the Countess should not pay her annual visit here 
this season ; but now 1 believe this exclusion to have had its 
origin only in an apprehension that the Countess might have 
detected the intrigue which was in progress between her 
and Francis. If she were to object to an association with 
the Countess St, Alme on any other score, I have. only to 
observe, that you were perfectly aware of the intimacy 
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which had long subsiBted between us, as well as of the 
delicacy of the Coantess's position in society, and that you 
never objected to her being an inmate in your daughter's 
bouse. 

^Tbe line I have determined to adopt will have been 
taken before this reaches you. By noon of this day, — for it 
is past midnight while I write, — I shall have quitted Sad* 
grove with my children, who must be preserved from the 
contamination which any farther intercourso with their 
wretched mother would involve. I shall write by this post 
to my solicitors to take such steps as may be considered ne* 
cessary in the affair, and to provide Helen with the income 
secured to her either as jointure or by that most extraordi* 
nary clause in the settlements, inserted, I believe, at your 
suggestion, * in case of reparation/ 1 really do not know 
which to compliment the more, your instinctive providence 
as a parent, or your well-matured knowledge of the world 
as a man, in having made this special condition: in either 
case it does you infinite credit, and, 1 promise you, your 
daughter shall have full benefit of your 'diplomacy? 

" What measures I may subsequently adopt will be matter 
for future consideration: the initiatory proceedings which I 
have instituted are simply those of sending forth out of my 
house every thing that can be supposed to belong to the fu- 
gitives. As my hand is stayed against taking vengeance 
upon the partner of her flight by ties of which the world 
may not be told,— they may be guessed at, — it will be of 
little consequence to me whether or not I rid myself of a 
guilty wife by a course of law ; the feeling which must spare 
the life of Francis Blocksford, may extend even to saving 
him from ruin in a worldly sense of the word. His fortune 
is small, for his mother's husband was reduced in circum- 
cumstances before his death. 

"As I have already said, as far as money matters are con- 
cerned, your unfortunate daughter is, providerUiaUyy at her 
ease, and therefore my care for her future career is at an 
end. She may rest assured I shall never farther interfere 
with her: the connexion she has formed may secure her a 
happiness, upon which I shall never intrude, and a tranquil- 
lity, which I have no disposition to disturb. The only point 
upon which I take my stand is, as regards the children. 
Withm cight-and-forty hours of the moment in which I 
write this, they will be removed beyond her reach, never to 
be restored to her sight until they are old enough to shun 
and revolt from her whom, if her own misconduct had not 
dfistroved the claim, they ought to have loved and obeyed. 
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"Mark, this is the last letter that you will ever receive 
from me. Ten thousand circumstances had estranged you 
from me previously to this horrid disgrace; your brother, as 
I have frankly admitted, I never could endure; and the per- 
son whom you have thought proper to marry appears to be 
by no means an unlikely confidante in the scheme, the suc- 
cess of which imperatively separates us for ever. 

" I have left to tlie servants the immediate removal of 
every thing from Sadgrove belonging to Helen, with direc- 
tions to. send the whole of her personal property to your 
house, and with it whatever the viper I have cherished in 
ray bosom may have left behind him. I dismiss them both 
for ever from my mind : — my deepest, bitterest curses, be 
upon their heads ! Mark me, again, in conclusion, — no sup- 
plication with regard to the children, no remonstrance, no 
palliation, no explanation, nothing will avail, — I repeat so- 
lemnly and finally, they will never see their unnatural 
mother until I have taught them to hate and despise her. 

"If I fancied you were a hundredth part so ill as the de- 
ceiver painted you, I would not inflict this letter upon you; 
but her falsehoods are now laid bare, and I discredit the 
whole story. If you feel yourself aggrieved, or are wildly 
romantic enough to espouse your ruined daughter's cause, 
a line * forwarded * to iny solicitors shall aflTord you the op- 
portunity of vindicating her and exposing yourself at any 
time you may suggest. Whatever reflections your conduct 
in the arrangement of our marriage may suggest^ I shall not 
so far shelter myself under my own opinions as to refuse 
you, even now, the consideration of a gentleman. 

" F. M." 



Mortimer, besides this letter," wrote, as he said he should, 
to his solicitors, apprizing them of what had occurred, and 
directing what should be done; for, be it understood, that 
men who have extensive connexions and various concerns 
to conduct, being thrown into different circles, for difierent 
purposes invariably use more than one lawyer. In the 
management of his afl^airs, properly so to be called, Morti- 
mer naturally consulted his solicitors, who were men of cha- 
racter, of honour, and of reputation ; but in the jugglery of 
usurious money- raising, compromising dirty actions, and all 
such business, one of the grubbers of the profession was re- 
tained ; hence his association with Mr. Brimmer Brassey. 
Quick, ready, and indefatigable, there was scarcely any ca- 
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pacity in which Mr, BiUBsey would not act to oblige an aris- 
tocratic client; bat as to confiding to him the conduct of a 
case like this which had now hSrst upon him, Mortimer 
would as soon have cut off his right hand as permitted their 
names to be associated in the public papers, through which, 
OS it seemed most probable, the whole of the particulars 
must eventually be given to the world. 

But now, could it be believed, except that we know it is 
true, that Mortimer, — mad,-^absolutely mad, as we have al- 
ready seen, — on the verge of suicide, and reckless, in every 
sense of the word, of all that might happen, should be able 
to sit down and write a letter of studied insult to his father- 
in-law, wherein — (but see how that marks his character,)— 
he could rake up the smallest circumstances that had oc- 
curred years before, and been treasured in his mind, to 
justify his earlier suspicion of his wife, who, at the moment 
he was writing this very letter, was on her knees praying 
for his happiness and that of her beloved children, before she 
sank into a deep and sweet sleep, induced by the journey 
and excitement and exertion, which, fortunately, — at least 
it might have been fortunately, — so overcame her bodily 
strength as to give her repose during a night through which, 
if it had not so happened, her anxiety for her suffering pa- 
rent would have kept her awake. 

Mortimer read over what he had written, and felt a sa- 
vage pleasure in marking and pointing every line and word 
which he knew was best calculated to inflict pain upon his 
unhappy father-in-law; and when he folded the letter, there 
was a sort of triumphant satisfaction in his manner of con- 
cluding his elaborated cruelty which was highly charac- 
teristic of the man ; nay, so far did he carry bis solicitude to 
mark the firmness of his resolution, even in the midst of the 
tempest of his feelings, that he took the trouble to hunt out 
from a long-ncglected drawer a seal upon which his arms 
alone were enjjraved, — the Mortimer bearings without the 
alloy of the Batleys: — so much method was there in his 
madness. 

Having achieved this measure, of the atrocity of which, 
to be sure, he was not conscious, Mortimer proceeded to 
write to his solicitors, to his bankers, and, in fact, to every 
body who was in any degree professionally interested in the 
great move he was about to make, and so he remained until 
nearly four o'clock in the morning, when, worn out with fa- 
tigue of mind and Iwdy, he threw himself upon a sofa, and 
fell into a restless slumber for two or three houra 
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It is not permitted us at this moment to know what had 
been passing at Oxford daring the same period — that will 
be develop^ hereafter ; bat it is permitted as to hate and 
loathe the wretch whocoald have saved all the misery which 
we see in progress, and who, while his wretched master 
was agonized and tortared even to the point of suicide, was 
sleeping soundly, and dreaming of future prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Tt may easily be imagiDed that Mortimer's slumbers 
were neither sound nor refreshing. That nature was so far 
exhausted as to sink under the excitement which had acted 
upon him, and that he actually did sleep for two or three 
hours, there can be no doubt: — but what a sleep ! — and 
where ! We must not indulge in thoughts and reflections; 
we shall have enough to do within the short space allowed 
us, to record events. 

As VVilkins was the last person closeted with his master 
at night, so was he the first called into council in the morn* 
ing; and the first subject upon which the master proposed 
to consult him was, the method of getting rid of his visiters 
without exciting a suspicion of the real cause of their sud- 
den dispersion, or letting them know his determination to 
quit Sadgrove in the course of the day. This trouble he 
need not have taken, for upon a mere hint of his difficulty 
and anxiety upon the point, his prime minister informed 
him that all the carriages, except that of Colonel Magnus, 
were ordered to be at the door immediately afler breakfast, 
and that two sets of post-horses had already arrived from 
Worcester, having been sent for as early as six o'clock." 

"But how is thisi" said Mortimer: Lady Mary did not 
mean to go for two or .three days; — no more did Harvie,— 
nor Lord Harry." 

" No, sir," said Wilkins, " but, of course, afler what has 
happened, they naturally think their presence would not bo 
very desirable ; besides, they could not stay afler you were 
gone, and" 
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" Gone !" exclaimed Mortimer, — " * after what has hap- 
pened * — what do you mean ? They know nothing of what 
has happened ; — they cannot understand what I propose to 
do." 

"Why, bless you! sir," said Wilkins, "they knew all 
about it last nicrht. The Colonel, I believe, told Lady Mary 
in confidence, in order that she might go; and she mention- 
ed it to Lord Harry, that he might go too; and as they were 
both making arrangements for going, it was thought best to 
let Captain Harvie into the secret: and then the horses were 
to be ordered early in the morning : and then, after Lady 
Mary*s young lady had undressed her, and seen her to bed, 
she knew of it; and soon after supper it was generally talked 
of in my room, and the under servants, of course, could not 
long remain ignorant of it." 

" Then I am proclaimed !" said Mortimer. " I thought I 
could have trusted Magnus with any secret, but I was de- 
ceived." 

" Ah ! sir," said Wilkins, " there is no relying upon any 
body in this world. The Colpnel, to be sure, might as well 
have kept it snug : as for me, the grave is not more silent 
than I was, until I found that every body in the house knew 
as much as myself." 

" That being the case," said Mortimer, " I will see none 
of them : it will save us all a world of painful efiTort Say 
that I am too ill to leave my room. Tell Colonel Magus to 
come to me as soon as they are all gone. Desire the nurse 
to bring the children to me here: I will not run the risk of 
encountering any of them in my way along the lobby to the 
nursery : let me see the children directly ; — and take care 
that I have four horses here at two o'clock. When the 
Colonel leaves me, bring me some breakfast here, and then 
let me see your books, and I will settle the current accounts, 
leaving you a sufficient sum to pay the Worcester bills and 
bills here." 

"This, sir," said Wilkins, endeavouring to hide his exul- 
tation under an expression of sorrow which he contrived to 
throw into his countenance, " is a sad and heavy day ! — more 
hearts than yours, sir, will ache at this break-up. 

" I knew too well how surely it must happen," said Mor- 
timer, " but the blow has fallen, and talking will not relieve 
me from its weight ; so do all that I have told you, and let it 
be understood that I do not join my friends at breakfast," — 
" Gracious Heaven !" added he, " what revolutions may be 
effected in one short day ! This time yesterday, Helen, the 
admired, courted, and flattered mistress of Sadgrove, was 
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rarrounded by coropanions each vying with the other to do 

her honour; and now I must not think oC this ; I have 

much to do that must and shall be done on the instant My 
heart might, even now, relent, if 1 hesitated in action. The 
children must be saved, and, to save them, they must be in- 
stantly placed beyond her reach, — ay, even beyond her 
knowledge of their destination.'* 

" Why, sir,** said Wilkins, ** it is a hard thing to do, but 
if you feel it right to take such a step^ why, as I say, the 
sooner it is done ** 

*' Ajt and the more decided! v it is done,** interrupted his 
master, ** the better. When they are safe, I shall return to 
await the call of my father-in-law, if my letter should have 
roused his anger. As for the wretched cause of my misery, 
he " 

" Ah ! sir," said Wilkins, " there it is. Of course you 
cou]dn*t think of raising your hand against him /" 

"Why, sir !" said Mortimer, doubting the evidence of his 
senses when he heard these words. 

^ Oh ! sir," said Wilkins, apparently alarmed at his mas- 
ter's sudden excitement, " I don't know, sir." 

"You do know, sir I" said Mortimer, — "and how do you 
know itl" . 

"I beg a thousand pardons, sir!" said Wilkina "I 
ought not to have said what I did." 

"Said!" exclaimed Mortimer, "you may say what you 
please, — you have said nothing : — but what do you mean ? 
Why should I not raise my arm against Francis Blocksford 
as I would raise it against any other violator of my ho* 
nourl" 

"Why," said Wilkins, doubtful whether he should at 
once proclaim his perfect knowledge of the whole truth, — 
"he is your god-son, sir, — named sSler you; — and — his mo- 
ther, sir " 

" Well, sir, what of that V said Mortimer. "You mean 
more than you say. What have you heard 1 — what do you 
know 1 Why speak of the Countess St Alme? — what has 
she to do with her son's criminality?" 

"No, sir," said Wilkins; "but considering how intimate 
you have been for so many years, and " 

"That's not the point," said Mortimer. "Tell me, this 
instant, what your knowledge, — what your suspicions are, 
to induce you to believe that there exists some tie between 
the destroyer of my happiness and myself, which holds my 
hand from taking just revenge upon his vallany !'* 
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" I wish I had not said a word upon the subject," s&id 
Wilkina 

" But you have said a word upon the subject," cried his 
master, ** and more words you must say upon the subject 
before I part with jrou. You know I implicitly trust you, 
— I rely upon you: in return for this confidence, have I not 
a right to demand an explanation of an expression which 
conveys so much ?*' 

'^ It was foolish of me to let the word drop," said Wilkins, 
whose affected unwillingness to let his master know how 
perfectly his secrets were in his keeping, produced exactly 
the effect upon his victim which, he intended it should pro- 
duce, — *' but what I meant, sir, was, — and you will not be an- 
gry, — it is not my nature to deceive, — and I spoke without 
thinking, — I did hear, some twelve or fourteen months since, 
that Mrs. Woodgate said openly that Mr. Francis was more 
likely the son than the godson of her master." 

** What ! — Woodgate, Helen's former maid 1" said Morti- 
mer. 

**The same, sir," said Wilkins, ''and /believe she knew 
more about it than she chose to say." 

*^This makes matters worse than all," said Mortimer. 
"If Woodgate. knew it, Helen knows it, — at least," check- 
ing himself, " whatever there is to know." 

"I believe, sir," said Wilkins, " that Mrs. Woodgate did 
not stick at trifles to find out any thing she wanted to get 
hold of; she didn't care what she did in that way. In fact, 
I have caught her listening, with her ear to the keyholes of 
rooms in which parties have been conversing, — ay, fifly 
times, sir." 
" Infernal treachery !" exclaimed Mortimer. 
"Horrid duplicity!" murmured the man. 
" Why did you not tell me of this at the time 7" said Mor- 
timer. 

"I did not like to intrude, sir," replied Wilkins. "I 
always fancy that a master to whom one servant informs 
against another, may fancy it is done to get unfairly into 
his good graces." 

"Ridiculous!" said Mortimer. "And so, then, it is ge- 
nerally thought here that Mr. Francis Blocksford and I are, 
in point of fact, more nearly related than our difiTerent names 
would lead the world to suspect" 

"No, sir," said Wilkins, "not generally. Miss Nettie- 
ship, Lady Bembridge's young lady, said that her lady was 
never comfortable where the Countess St Alme was ; and 
that she thought it a pity she was so much here; and that 
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she remembered something, and that sort of thing ; and Miss 
Nettleshipsaid she could not make out what her lady meant, 
because she never spoke straight out; but when, she had 
done talking about it, she laughed, and said she really 
thought Mr. Francis BlocksCbrd very like you, which, as she 
added, considering your Christian names were the same, 
was odd enough." 

How much farther this dialogue might have been carried, 
it is impossible to say: it was one of deep interest to Mor- 
timer, inasmuch as what had transpired in the coarse ef it 
convinced him that Helen, herself, had been enlightened 
upon the point of Frank^s connexion with him, and that her 
knowledge, or even suspicion, of such a lact, increased her 
criminality in a tenfold degree. A tap at the door, how- 
ever, terminated it: it was Colonel Magnus who solicited 
admission. 

This unexpected arrival induced Mortimer to change the 
order of his arrangements, and demre Wilkins to send the 
children when he next rang his bell. 

The dialogue which ensued between the friends it is not 
worth while to record ; its character and details may easily 
be imagined. Magnus did not attempt to dissuade him from 
his resolution of not again seeing his guests; and when re- 
proached with having let slip the secret which he had pro- 
mised to keep, he soothed and satisfied Mortimer by a justi- 
fication of his conduct, founded on the belief that it would 
be much better, — as he himself admitted, — that the party 
should break up without any farther discussion of the sub- 
ject, which would have been impossible if an attempt to 
conceal the truth had been made, inasmuch as during break- 
fast and the morning the conversation would naturally have 
turned upon Mrs. Mortimer^s journey and the absence of 
Blocksford; and, after all, there must have been some ex- 
planation of the reason for Mortimcr^s dismissing his guests 
so suddenly, and quitting his house so abruptly: — *'And so," 
said the Colonel, ^eventual publicity being inevitable, I 
considered it by far the best way to let so much of the truth 
be understood last night as would relieve you from the ne- 
cessity of telling the whole of it this morning." 

To the man earnestly anxious to get rid of his visiters, 
and to put into execution a decisive scheme of cutting at 
once the ties which held him to Sadgrove,a much less plau- 
sible explanation than that of the Colonel would have been 
perfectly satisfactory; Magnus, therefore, was commissioned 
to do the honours, and convey the best wishes ^of Mortimer 
to his friends, who were exceedingly well pleased with the 
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arrangemoQt, seeing, as Lady Mai^ Sanderstcad observed, 
**that nothing is so unpleasant as melancholy stories; and, 
as to condolence, it is the greatest possible bore to both par- 
ties : and, on such occasions as the present, it was so diffi- 
cult to know what to say, and the poor man would, of course, 
be so wretched : and then they had known Helen so inti- 
mately,— and it was altogether so exceedingly shocking !"— 
having said all whicbf Lord Harry Martingale hand^ her 
tx> her carriage; and finding that, by some mistake, neither 
his carriage nor the horses which he had desired his servant 
to order had arrived, her ladyship was good enough to offer 
him a seat in her britscha as far as Worcester, if he was 
not afraid to venture, and if Colonel Magnus would not be 
censorious. 

Thus flirting, thus giggling, and thus chattering, the dear 
friend of the Mr& Mortimer, of yesterday, left her desolated 
home for ever, not having thought it necessary even to take 
one last look at the innocent babes whom she had left be- 
hind her. 

When they had all departed, Magnus returned to his 
friend, who then left his room, and visited again, and, as he 
felt, for the last time, the drawing-room, the favourite bou- 
doir of his wife, and all that nuite which she had so lately 
cheered and ornamented by iier presence. The song she 
had last suns still rested on the desk; the flowers she had 
last gatliered still bloomed where she had placed them ; and 
as Mortimer gazed on them in the dead stillness of his de- 
serted house, big tears rolled down his cheeks. All her 
grace and beauty, and all her kindness to him during his 
long and painful illness, seemed set in array before him. 
He thought of her as if she were dead : his conscience ac- 
cused him of a thousand fkults— a thousand weaknesses — 
for his heart was melted ; and if his friend at that moment 
had made the eflbrt, the probability is, that, at all events, 
his departure would have been at least delayed, and all 
might yet have been well. But no: — the fViend was anx- 
ious that he should go; and when he saw how powerfully 
the recollection of his lost Helen aflectcd the wretched hus- 
band, he led him from the scene which so excited him, and 
begged him to bear up against a misfortune which was now 
inevitable, and make those arrangements which a regard 
for his own honour, and justice to his children, peremptori- 
ly demanded that he should forthwith conclude. 

The clock had not struck three when Mortimer, with his 
two children and their nurse within the carriage, and his 
valet in the rumble, bade adieu to Sadgrove, having ar« 
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ranged all his domestic afiairs, and installed Wilkins in an 
office, the name or nature of which was not precisely de- 
fined, but which, according to the promised written authority 
wjiich his master had lefl in his hands, gave him full con- 
trol over the whole of the domestics, and by the unlimited, 
and what might be called unguarded, terms in which it waa 
couched, rendered him absolute monarch of Sadgrove, with 
the power of dismissing or retaining those subordinate mem- 
bers of the establishment whom he thought proper to keep 
or send away, his verbal instructions being, to reduce them 
to the smallest necessary number. Mr. Fisher appeared, 
delighted at the intelligence of his principal's retirement, 
(he did not call him master,) as it permitted his aspirmg 
spirit to take an unencumbered flight to the regions of taste, 
where his genius and skill would be far better appreciated 
than in the house of a gentleman of a gloomy temper, who 
^te roast mutton and salad par preference, 

Mr. Tapley also received the notice that bis services 
would be dispensed with, with perfect composure. It was, 
however, wholly out of his power to make up the cellar- 
books before Mr. Mortimer's departure, and therefore his 
vouchers were necessarily to be rendered to Mr. Wilkins: 
this took, as appeared in the sequel, two or three days pro- 
perly to arrange, during which period it was observed that 
a most extraordinary number of empty bottles, left the Hall 
in divers and sundry carts for Worcester. 

That Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Tapley were tTaccordy nobody 
can doubt: they both agreed in rejoicing at the incalculable 
advantages of such an occurrence as that which had taken 
place in the family, and in possessing a master who, how- 
ever democratic his taste might be as to the cuisinf, had a 
soul far above the paltry consideration of his cellar. 

The reader need not be informed that the unfortunate fa- 
mily of the Crawleys were speedily ejected from their tene- 
ment, as the consequence of their father's removal from his 
stewardship, — a measure which Mr. Wilkins represented as 
being the result of an imperative order from Mr. Mortimer. 
Ten days were allowed the unfortunate old man to render 
his accounts and make his retreat; which having been effect- 
ed, Mr. Wilkins sot the workmen belonging to Messrs. 
Dabbs, Splash, and Wypum, the painters and paper-hangers 
at Worcester, to fit up in the nicest possible manner the very 
agreeable houge which the ejected steward had for many 
years occupied, previously to paying their bill for work 
done at Sadgrove, in which his little "commission" was to 
°^i of course, included. 
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Such being the state of affairs at head quarters, we may 
perhaps be permitted to take a glance at what has been 
doing elsewhere. 

In the outset, it may be as well to inform the reader that 
Mr. Jacob Batley, having realized as much money as he 
considered essential to his own comfort, had retired from 
business and taken a box at Walworth, where he ruralized 
during the morning, but whence, in order to prevent the 
possibility of being forced into any thing like hospitality, he 
regularly proceeded to town in a low four-wheeled carriage, 
built to hold only "one inside " and drawn by one horse, in 
which he diurnally journeyed to "The Horn," where he 
regularly dined, varying his habits only inasmuch as that on 
Sundays he favoured his brother Jack with his company. 

In order to place himself completely d Vabri, and entirely 
out of reach of the effects of mercantile speculation, he had 
disposed of his business, and invested in the Funds the nett 
profits which he had realized. He thought that if he bought 
land, it would entail upon him innumerable cares and em- 
barrassments; bad tenants, appeals to his consideration, 
legal involvements, and a thousand other inconveniences. 
By his present arrangement, he had nothing to do but to 
receive his dividends, and as they amounted to a sum vastly 
exceeding his annual expenditure, Mr. Brimmer Brassey, 
who managed all his matters, was directed to continue in- 
vesting the overplus, although no power on earth could in- 
duce old Batley to make a will. In fact, his horror at the 
mere suggestion of "giving or bequeathing" any thing that 
was his own was such, that his legal adviser felt his tenure 
of office dependent mainly upon his evitation of that ex- 
tremely disasrreeable subject. 

During John Batley's illness, Jacob had called but once, 
and that was on the Sunday preceding Helen's visit to Lon- 
don ; and, upon that occasion, having come to dine, and being 
told that his brother was worse than he had been, and was 
in bed, he asked the servant whether his master would be 
able to go down to dinner. The man shook his head, and, with 
a countenance expressive of a melancholy anticipation that 
he would never go down to dinner again, replied in the nega- 
tive. Jacob answered the announcement with a grunt, and, 
then, in a tone of vexation caused rather by the disappoint- 
ment of his expectations as to his hebdomadal dinner, than 
by any thing like fraternal solicitude, he let down the front- 
glass of his "sulky," and, addressing his coach-boy on the 
box, said, 

" Well then', Thomas, I suppose you must just go back to 
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•The Horn.' I have no pity for such people. I never was 
ill in my life. Pshaw '.—there, go on/' 

As regards Helen's progress from Sadgrove lo Oxford, her 
resting there, and the events which occurred during iier 
Btay, we reader is already pretty well pre(Mire3 for the re- 
sults. True to her faith to Francis, Miss Mitcham, through- 
out the journey, never permitted herself to be betrayed into 
an expression calculated to awaken her kind and considerate 
mistress's suspicions of the step so shortly to be taken by her 
and her devoted, — infatuated lover: and actuated by the 
same spirit of affection for him and submission to his will, 
she contrived, after having seen Helen safely deposited in 
bed for the nieht, to conduct her part of the enterprise with 
so much skill and dexterity, that it was not until nine 
o'clock on the following morning, and after Mrs. Mortimer 
had rung thrice, that the diffident fair one was returned 
'* absent without leave." Upon a " reference" to her room, 
it appeared that her bed had not been slept in ; but upon the 
table was left an open note, containing these words : 

" When Mrs. Mortimer inquires for me in the morning, 
tell her that my flight is voluntary, and that I am safe and 
happy: all I regret iS| the inconvenience my sudden depar- 
ture may occasion her. 1 still live in hopes of forgiveness. 

" M. M. 

Helen, who was really and truly interested in Mary's 
fate, was entirely relieved from the anxiety she felt on the 
first announcement of the young lady's elopement. In her 
present state of solicitude about her father's health, the. tri- 
fling discomfort arising from her maid's defection gave her 
little or no uneasiness ; one of the chambermaids of the inn 
officiated quite satisfactorily: and when Helen sat down to 
her hurried and tasteless breakfast, the footman who was in 
attendance on her was questioned as to any knowledge of 
the circumstances connected with Mitchman's unexpected 
departure; but he denied all cognizance of her mental mo- 
tives or personal movements, and Helen contented herself 
by writing a hasty note to Mortimer, informing him of the 
circumstance, and of the progress she had herself made on 
her way to town. 

Having finished these matters, Mrs. Mortimer again pur- 
sued her journey towards London, and reached Grosvenor 
Street at about four o'clock in the aflernoon. 

When Mortimer quitted Sadgrove, in order efl^ectually to 
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shut out any thing in the shape of appeal or explanation 
, from his wife or her father, he left directions with Wilkins 
to transmit whatever letters might arrive to his address, to 
his solicitofs in London, who had received his instructions 
to keep them until they should hear farther from him ; nor 
was even Wilkins trusted with the knowledge of his mas- 
ter's destination, his secrecy upon that point being induced 
by the anxiety that the unfortunate Helen should obtain no 
clew to the place to which her children were to be removed 
beyond her reach : all that was known to any body was, 
that the horses were ordered to Tewkebury. In consequence 
of these precautionary arrangements, Mortimer did not re- 
ceive the following answer frcnn his wile until many days 
afler its date. 



Grosvenor Street, April 12, 18 — . 

" The vile, atrocious letter which you addressed to my fa- 
ther, and which was received this morning, came too late, — 
he was dead before it arrived : — and if any thinff can alle- 
viate the grief which I feel for the loss of the kindest and 
best of parents, it is the blessed reflection that even in 
death he escaped the savage insults with which you had 
proposed to assail him, and a knowledge of the infamous 
falsehoods with which you have dared to calumniate me. ' 

" I write this at his bed-side: my eyes are fixed upon his 
calm, placid countenance. The hand which would have 
avenged his injured child is clasped in mine ; and I thank 
God that he was taken from me while yet unconscious of 
the degradation to which I have been subjected, or the fate 
to which I am doomed. 

" What a heart must that be, — which I once believed I 
had gained, — in which could rankle, year after year, feel- 
ings such as those which your letter avows, and which 
could lead you to address such a letter to the father of a 
devoted wife, while stretched on the bed of sickness and of 
death ! 

*' If I could humble my proud spirit to answer the odious 
allegations which that letter contains, I would ask you what 
grounds I hdve ever afforded for your suspicions of my ho- 
nour, or your belief in my duplicity and deception? — I 
would inquire upon what actions of mine was founded your 
opinion that the much-censured openness of my mind, and 
consequent freedom of expression, was assumed ; or why 
you should imagine that a feeling of jealousy, founded upon 
a long-past attachment of yours to another, — the quiet of 
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wboM neglected grave I envy, — should have damped my 
affection S>r ycu^ or have estranged me from the only man 
on earth I ever loved, and whose happiness it was my ob- 
ject, as it would have been my pride, to secure, or rather 
restore, regardless of all the bitter insinuations of the per- 
fidious woman with whom you thought it wise and honoura- 
ble to associate me, and whose erimmality you have thought 
proper to establish, while endeavouring to aggravate the 
character of the crime of which, in your baseness, you have 
thought me capable ; by doing which, even if I had been 
the guilty creature you suppose me, you have drawn down 
upon your head ihe execration of every honest roan and 
honourable woman, by admitting, in your rage, that you 
hfiye made the partner of your early crimes the inmate of 
your house and the constant associate of your wife. 

"To that woman— fiend is a better word — are attributa- 
ble all those acts of mine which have entailed upon me your 
anger, and excited the belief that I was desirous of keeping 
alive the memory of your conduct towards the last of your 
victims. I knew it was useless to endeavour to undeceive 
you, or gain your confidence ; but from the earliest of my 
errors, the visit to the fishing-temple, (since sacrificed to 
your violence,) to the last, having reference to the subject 
which I never wished to touch upon, my counsellor and ad- 
viser was the Countess St Almc. 

" You reproach my dead father with not objecting to that 
person's constant residence in oiir house. My father, know- 
ing the world so well as he did, and therefore, perhaps, not 
judging too favourably of its ways, could not have conceived 
the possibility of such conduct as ygurs has been to me : on 
the contrary, having intrusted me and my honour to your 
charge, the very fact that the person in question was se- 
lected by you as a companion for me, decided at once any 
doubts which might have floated in his mind, and convinced 
him that the rumours he had heard injurious to her character 
were unfounded. 

" But why do I go on 1 — why do I condescend to argue or 
explain? Why should I declare my entire ignorance of 
Mr. Blocksford^s destination, or why should I even write his 
name, considering who he really is, and why the secret of 
his origin has been divulged 1 I even doubt the truth of the 
assertion, for I cannot believe that a son can inherit can- 
dour, honour, and sweetness of character, temper, and dispo- 
sition, from a father who possesses no such qualities, but 
who, base and wicked himself, dares to criminate & wife 
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whose only defection from tho straight path of rectitude waa 
her unfortunate marriage with him. 

** I tell you, my father is dead, — lies dead here before me; 
but I answer your letter as he would have answered it, had 
• he lived to receive it Your ofiers of money and allow- 
ances, I despise and reject : you may tell your solicitors to 
burn the settlements, and cancel whatever documents exist, 
by virtue of which I have any claim upon you. I should 
feel myself debased and degraded, even as much as if I were 
what your vile imagination has painted me, if I accepted one 
shilling of your money : all I ask is, in return for the inju- 
ries you have done me, for the insults you have heaped upon 
me, the history of which must soon become universally 
known, — all I ask, — and I will accept it even gratefully, — 
is the restoration of my children to my arms, 

"Mortimer, I am innocent! — God knows the truth, and 
the world will know it too! Whatever may be the fate of 
Francis Blocksford, — whatever his objects, his intentions, 
his destination, they are all alike unknown to me. A few 
days must clear up the mystery of his disappearance, and 
establish my fame and reputation clear and unsullied ; there 
can, therefore, be no reason why my children, whom I love 
better than my life, should be kept from me. But, mark,' 
the concession must involve no condition on my part as to a 
* reconciliation with their father: — no, Mortimer, — once-loved 
Mortimer, the die is cast! If your letter had contained 
simply the outpouring^s of a heart deeply affected, and the 
effusions of a nrfind highly excited by designing persons, and 
filled with the belief of my criminality, which the lapse of 
a few hours would have disproved, I might, devoted as I 
have been to you, have made myself believe that your vio- 
lence, actin<r under some extraordinary delusion, was the 
result of ardent affection. But no, — it is not so; it is the 
outbreak of a volcano which has been long smouldering in 
your breast, and in its fury such horrid truths have been de- 
veloped, that our separation must be eternal ! Therefore, 
when I ask for my children, I ask for the possession of them 
as an atonement for the wrongs I have suffered, — fgr the 
suspicions under which I have laboured, — for the meanness 
to which I have been subjected, — for the deceptions to which 
I have been a victim. Let me have my children, and I am 
content to bear all the ills the world may have in store for 
me; they shall be always at your command whenever you 
desire to see them, and you may trust me for teaching them 
to love you : their love may be reciprocated as mine never 
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was; rely apoa it, Mortimer, tbey shall never hear of yonr 
fiiults from me, 

'* As yet, dearest, dearest babes, they are uDConscious of 
the character and fervour of a mother s affection, and even 
now scarcely miss me ; but ask yourself even as a matter of 
policy, whether it would not be wise to confide them to me, 
at least till they arrive at a certain age. I could not con- 
descend to ask a favour where I claim a right, but that the 
ties of Nature are not to be broken — a mother*s love is not 
to be quenched; and if my claim is denied,-— on ray knees, 
even to the destroyer of my happiness, will / beg for my 
children- 

" The struggle is over, and my proud spirit bas yielded; 
even now, I beseech you to let me have them : — upon all 
other points I am firm> and repeat the words which are re- 
gistered in my heart — our separation is eternal ! 

" Why this decision, on my part, is irrevocable, I need 
hardly explain: it is not founded alone or entirely upon 
your groundless repudiation of a fond and faithful wife, 
which, in itself, taken with your reasonings on the subject, 
would be sufficient to justify it — but I have made it, because 
no reconciliation, even were I for the sake of ray children 
to submit to it, could be permanent afler an avowal such as 
yours,— of your suspicions of me, — and of facts which su- 
persede all my suspicions of yourself: — I repeat, therefore, 
again and again, our separation is eternal ! 

" It may be right to say that I shall remain here with my 
father*s widow, who little deserves the sarcastic allusions 
which you have made to her in your letter, — until after the 
funeral of my beloved parent: — that here I shall expect 
your reply to my claim, — my request, if you will, — as to 
the children. As my letter of yesterday, written in the 
blessed unconsciousness of your real character and disposi- 
tion towards me, has acquainted you with the sudden dis- 
appearance of my maid from Oxford, I need not recur to 
that event, which appears to me unaccountable in the high- 
est degree. — It may be only an additional incident in my 
•history of horror. 

** I cannot close this as I began it: I cannot end even 
the last letter I shall probably ever write to a being I have 
loved as I have loved you, without one prayer, that the God 
of Heaven may forgive all the cruelty and injustice with 
which you have requited my affection, and that you may be 
made sensible in time for a due repentance of those crimes, 
the memory of which has destroyed the best attributes of 
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your nature, and irrevocably sealed the misery of your 
wretched 

" Helen. 

" I despatch this to Sadgrove, whence, I presume, should 
you really have left it, your letters will be forwarded." 

The reader will see, that as Mortimer quitted Sadgrove 
on the afternoon of the 11th, having despatched his letter to 
Batley so as to go by that afternoon's post to London, his 
wife's first letter of the same day, despatched from London 
to Sadgrove, giving a detailed account of Miss Mitcham's 
disappearance, did not reach Sadgrove till the forenoon of 
the 12th; so that their letters crossed each other on the 
road ; and Mrs. Mortimer, agitated and overwhelmed by 
her anxiety about her father, which rendered the defection 
of her maid a matter of almost indifference at the moment, 
not having thought it necessary to write from Oxford, (her 
doing which, might have saved the whole of the misery 
which ensued,) both her letters arrived after her husband's 
departure, and, having undergone the most ingenious scru- 
tiny at the hands of Mr. Wilkins, who rolled, twisted, and 
peeped into them with indefatigable curiosity, were, ac- 
cording to the orders which that admirable servant de- 
lighted to obey, returned to his master's solicitor in Lon- 
don. 

With regard to the feelings which existed between poor 
Helen and her mother-in-law, the barbarity of Mortimer's 
letter, which Mrs. Batley, at Helen's desire, opened, not to 
speak of the insulting allusions to herself which it contained, 
t decided the question. Helen, in the hoy-day of her youth 
and gaiety, when all eyes were turned upon her in admira- 
tion, and all lips were eloquent in her praise, thought it 
either fine or right to set down Mrs. Catley as vulgar, or a 
bore, or something to find fault with, without exactly know- 
ing why : but affliction softens the heart, and the voice of. 
sympathy in grief is sweet Teresa, in the hour of despair 
and desolation, was all to Helen ; and her devoted and un- 
aflfected sorrow for the loss of poor Batley seemed to unite 
the two in bonds, not only of friendship, but afifection. 

In the midst of all the misery with which they were over- 
whelmed, Mr. Jacob Batley, who had not been present at 
his brother's death, nor, indeed, paid the slightest attention 
to him during his illness, as we have already seen, arrived 
in Grosvenor Street He was, of course, admitted, and Mrs. 
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Batley saw him. Of Helenas •rrival he probably knew no* 
thing, and certainly cared no more. 

"Well," said Jacob, "so it's all over: — poor Jackl I 
suppose you have killed him with kindness. Well, there's 
no use in grieving for what can't be recalled. Have you 
looked for a will ? I dare say he never made one: died in- 
testate, most likely ; — so much the better for next of kin." 

** My dear sir," said Mrs. Batley, " I have never given 
a thought to any thing of the kind. The few short hours 
that have passed since my dear husband's death have been 
devoted to feelings wholly disconnected with any such 
points." 

" Feelings !" said Jacob ;— " ay, feeling, I dare say, is a 
mighty fine thing; but feeling won't settle an intestate's 
estate; nor will it bury a dead man. What undertaker 
d'ye mean to employ!" 

The widow looked at Jacob, utterly unable to answer,— 
scarcely to comprehend, — his question. 

** Why, dear me !" said Jacob, " this is nothing new to 
you I Don't you recollect how nicely we buried your first; 
Kit Catling. What Lwas thinking is, that you had better 
have the same chap to do the needful this time as did the one 
before. Black jobs come fifty per cent, cheaper at our end 
of the town than at this ; and I was saying to myself as I 
was coming up here, that it would save both trouble and 
expense to have poor Jack put in the same vault with Kit, 
' at Islington : it will be only to get Cbipp, the stonemason, 
to pop.on an epitaph under the other, and leave a space for 
something about yourself underneath, when your time comes, 
unless, in due time, you should like to take a third." 

"Dear, Mr. Batley," said Teresa, •*^how you talk ! I am 
sure I shall be too grateful to you to relieve me from the 
details of tlie sad duties to be performed, I am not aware 
that he expressed any particular wish as to the place of in- 
terment '* — and here she burst into tears; " and I" 

" Well then,— there, that'll do," said Jacob; ** I'll manage 
it all. But you had better hunt about for his will, or send 
down to his lawyers,-— it may be there; because he may 
have had some fanc^ as to where he should like to be bu- 
ried; and it's always as well to know how a man has dis- 
posed of his property before another man engages himself in 
troublesome business on his accounts" 

Jacob had, unconsciously, hit the point. The moment 
Teresa was made to think it possible that if there were a 
will it might contain some request or instruction relative to 
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hie funeral, she acceded to his worldly suggestions, and de- 
spatched a note requesting the presence of one of the part- 
ners in the firm of her solicitors; while Jacob, who never 
even asked to see Helen, set off in pursuit of his favourite 
undertaker. 

Afler Helen had rallied all her energies to write her let- 
ter to Mortimer, she sank into a state of unconsciousness, 
and was led from the chamber of death to her own room, 
where, overcome by the fatigue of mind and body which she 
had undergone during the last two or three days, she sank 
into a sleep which lasted nearly four hours, and from which 
she awoke calm and refreshed. 

As it turned out, Jacob was wrong; there was a will, and 
Batley bad, with the exception of a few legacies, bequeathed 
every thing to his wife; there were, however, no injunctions 
as to the funeral, and the necessary arrangements were 
therefore left in the hands of his eccentric brother. 

In the midst of the afilictions with which she was op- 
pressed, Helen, whose anxiety for the welfare of Miss 
Mitcham was really sincere, did not forget to write to her 
mother immediately on her arrival in town, acquainting her 
with her flight, and her total inability to account for it by 
any circumstances that had occurred during the journey, or 
at their separation for the night. The morning after the 
death of poor Batley, Helen, however, received a hurried 
note from the unconscious cause of all the mischief which 
was in progress. 

Newark, April 12, 18—. 
"Dear Mrs. Mortimer, 

"You must forgive me: the anger of my poor dear mo- 
ther, and the vengeance of my father-in-law, I care little 
for, in comparison with the fear I feel of having put you to 
some inconvenience. Secure now from all pursuit, I halt 
for five minutes to apprize you of Mary Mitcham's perfect^ 
safety: ,by to-morrow night she will have ceased to bear 
that name. I have written to her mother by this post. I 
never shall repent of the step I have taken ; she is as good 
as she is lovely. I have written to Mr. Mortimer three 
times, and also to Wilkins, to desire him to send my move- 
ables to the hotel to which we shall go on our return. I 
hope and trust Mr. Batley is better, — much better. 

** We shall go to London on our return from the North. 
Mary sends her dutiful regards, and joins in imploring par- 

16* 
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don for having so abruptly qnitted you. I had no alterna- 
tive. ** Yours most sincerely, 

" Francis Buxtkbford." 

A double mystery was unravelled for the unhappy Helen 
by this communication. Francis kad justified Mortimer's 
suspicions as to an elopement, although his suspicions as to 
the companion of his flight were unfounded. Helen could 
not help feeling mortified that Francis should have taken so 
indiscreet a step, and almost reproached herself with having 

frmitted him to speak to her so much in Mary^s praise, 
is letter produced another effect upon her heart and mind: 
was the first communication she had received from hitn 
since she had become acquainted with their relative position 
as regarded Mortimer: that knowledge had, almost uncon- 
sciously, changed the character of her feelings towards him, 
and invested him with an interest, the nature of which she 
could scarcely characterize, but which, if severely tested 
and thoroughly analyzed, would, more than any thing in the 
world, have proved the nobleness of her generosity, and the 
intensity of her devotion to her husband. 

It would pain— perhaps tire — the reader, to touch more 
than lightly upon the pro::rress of the preparations for the 
mournful ceremony which eventually awaits us all, and 
which were, as we know, placed undur the direction of 
uncle Jacob ; but there are certain circumstances connected 
with the events of the week, to which we must refer. 

On the Thursday arrived, without note. or notice, trunks, 
boxes, &c. addressed — "To Mrs. Mortimer: — to be lefl at 
J. Batley's, Esq. Grosvcnor Street," — containing all her 
wearing apparel, jewels, trinkets, &c., — and all Mr. Francis 
Blocksford/s " moveables," guitar, painting-boxes, &c. in- 
eluded^ which, coming without one word of communication 
from any body, seemed to (lecide her fate. The supposed 
community of interest between Francis and herself, so for- 
cibly implied by her husband's directions, struck the wretch- 
ed Helen to the heart. She could have loved Francis 
Blocksford more now than she had ever fancied she might 
have dared to love him, and have felt the deepest interest 
in his welfare; and this, — even this, would she have felt for 
Mortimer's sake. But no: — her fate was sealed — her des- 
tiny decreed ! 

In the course of Jacob's diurnal visits to Grosvenor Street, 
he had never expressed the slightest desire to take a last 
look at his brother's remains; on the contrary, he positively 
declined the offer, almost pressed upon him, to visit tliem. 
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He discussed with perfect philosophy the goodness of the 
lead, the soundness of the wood, the fineness of the cloth, 
and the excellence of the nails, of which the coffins were 
composed, — for those he fuid seen, — but he could not bear 
tlie sight of death. He did not like to think of dying: mo- 
ney would be of no use afler death ; and even if it would, 
he must leave his, behind him: — and why should he look at 
a corpse? — he couldn*t bring it to life!— could it do any 
good 1 — no — and he ^^uld rather not. 

Nevertheless, there he was, every day, and there he dined 
every day. 

" Helen," said he, " I don't see why I shouldn't pick a 
bit. You eat nothing, — no, nor even Teresa, — neither of 
you : I suppose grief spoils the appetite. I never grieve ; — 
I can always eat Now, they always serve dinner here 
every day just as usual ; it is quite as well I should have 
my bit here, as that it should be wasted, and I go and pay 
for my feed at *The Horn:'" — and, accordingly, he did 
*' pick his bit," and drink his wine ; and as neither of the 
ladies were very communicative, or desired to make a con- 
fidence with him, he remained four dsiys in bli&sful igno- 
rance of what had occurred at Sadgrove, and endeavoured 
to impress upon Helenas mjnd his readiness to be reconciled 
to Mortimer by drinking his health in a bumper, before the 
disconsolate sufferers sought refuge from his coarseness in 
flight. 

But with all this, and fifty other oppressive inflictions 
from the same quarter, the poor mourners were compelled 
to bear, — indeed, more, — for, under the circumstances in 
which.* they were placed, they were necessitated to rely 
upon this uncouth creature for advice and direction in ail 
the arrangements which were to take place: in the midst 
of whicti embarrassments tind difficuUies came to Helen the 
letter from Mortimer's solicitors of which we have heard 
before, touching the income to be allowed her according to- 
her jointure, during her separation from her husband, in 
which they assured her, by his direction, that he had no in- 
tention to proceed legally in the case, (nor could he have 
done so under any circumstances, considering what had 
happened to himself,) and that, therefore, she might draw 
on them for the amount of her settled income quarterly. 

Proud in the perfect consciousness of innocence, — broken- 
down by sorrow for the loss of her beloved parent^ — mad 
with disappointment at the failure of all her hopes of hap- 
pioess with her tyrant, and resolved to let the world judge 
between them when the fit season should arrive, — conceive 
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what her feelio^ were, when uncle Jacob presented him* 
self, just at the dinner-hour, in a state of grief such as she, 
had never suspected him capable of expressing, or even, in- 
deed, of feeling. 

**Dear Mr. Batley," said Mrs. John Batley, '* what has 
happened to excite you in this extraordinary manner?" 

"Oh!" said Batley, "he is gone, — ^goue, — and I never 
shall see him more! 
And he burst into something like a flood of tears. 
" Nay, dear uncle," said Helen, distressed to see the old 
man so agitated, " it is our duty to endeavour to reconcile 
ourselves to losses like these. Heaven knows how I suffer; 
but wo are told to hope." 

"Hope!" said Jacob, "what hope have II — none! He 
will never, never come back, Helen!" 
" No," said Teresa, " but perhaps we may go to him !" 
"IVe thought of that myself," said Jacob; "but I doubt 
the possibility: no chance of our meeting!" 
" Why, dear uncle 1" said the subdued niece. 
" The world he is gone to, is a wide one," said old Bat- 
ley; "but if I thought I could see him once again, I should 
be very ready to follow him this very night" 

" My dear Mr. Batley," said Mrs. John, " wliat has caused 
this sudden desperation? It is something new to see you 
so very much excited." 

" New !" said Jacob; " to be sure: I have lost my all, — 

every thing on earth I cared for ! — 1 have " 

" Oh ! calm yourself," said Helen. " I certainly am little 
calculated to offer advice or comfort, — but do reflect The 
laws of Providence are just" 

*' Ay, ay," said Batley, "I dare say they may be: — but 
what are the laws of New York? Providence and New 
York are two different places; there can be no doubt he is 
gone to the latter." 

The ladies looked at each other, and made up their minds 
that Jacob's grief had turned his brain. 
" Where, uncle?" said Helen. 

" Oh !" said Jacob, « I can't tell where; but he's gone, 
that's all we know; and if I could but find out, I would be 

after him in the first ship that starts" 

" Of whom are you talking?" said Mrs. John Batley. 
" Why, what should I be talking of?" exclaimed Jacob. 
*' You all know, I suppose, — all are aware of the heavy, 
the ruinous loss I have sustained ?" , 
" Too well, uncle!" said Helen, bursting into tears. 
" Well then, if you are," said Jacob, " why ask about it? 

L 
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I have been every where ia the city to-day, to diacover 
where he is gone to — but no» — not a trace !*' 

" Of whom, uncle 1" said Helen. 

*' Of the scoundrel who has given me the sHp,** said Ja- 
cob,— "Mr. Brimmer Brassejr, my infernal attorney, who 
has taken French leave, having carried off with him, or 
otherwise disposed of, all my funded property, having, for 
some time past, been kind enough to permit me the use and 
accommodation of a certain portion of my dividends." 

The poor mourners, although released from the surprise 
which Jacob's previous conversation had excited, were by no 
means pleased with the truth, which, at least as far as Mrs. 
John Batley was implicated, appeared likely to throw her 
into something like a difficulty. 

" What did you think I was talking ofl" said Jacob, see^ 
ing that his announcement of the real fact had astonished 
his companions, — "of Jack 1 — ha, ha! — not I — he is settled, 
—provided for; no use going to look after kim! — but as I 
am still here, and mean to stay here as long as I can, it is 
something to me to look after the fellow who, as it at pre« 
sent appears, has swindled me out of all my property. If 
the smash is what it looks like, I must come and live with 
you, Teresa, for your seven hundred and fifty per annum is 
snug," 

Involving, even as it did, Mr. Jacob Batley's ruin, this 
disclosure, and the mode in which it was made,-^the tone 
of conversation which the narrator adopted, coupled with 
the perfect knowledge which both his bearers had of his 
unqualified and unmitigated selfishness, rendered the denout^ 
ment almost entirely uninteresting. It seemed to them as 
if meanness and selfishncES had met their due reward; and 
the only part of the history which excited either of the au- 
ditors, was that which involved the possibility of his future 
perpetual domestication with the widow. 

True it was, however, that Mr. Brimmer Brassey, after 
having, by dint of wriggling and shirking, and sneaking, in 
every possible way, contrived to secure Jacob's confidence, 
and by having obtained for him high and usurious interest 
for loans and mortgages, and charged low costs for the legal 
arrangements necessary to their illegal settlement, become 
master of all his available funds, and having lost largely on 
the Turf and at the gaming-table, and having been threat- 
ened with a strike off the I^lls, not to speak of any probable 
ulterior proceedings, had taken his departure from this coun- 
try, his voluntary destination being supposed to be, as Jacob 
gaid, America. If his exile had been much longer delayed, 
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it mi^bt have been a matter of compulsioa, and in all pro« 
babilitv the fertile shores of Australia would have been ho- 
noured by his presence. 

The astonishment which Jacob's explanation of the real 
source of his grief caused to the ladies was, at all events^ 
not so great as that which the manifestation of that grief 
had previously excited, when they attributed it to an excess 
of fraternal feeling. Helen herself felt assured, that as her 
early suspicions of Mr. Brimmer Brassey's true character 
had been realized by his flight, it would eventually turn out 
that her apprehensions, as regarded Mortimer's property, 
were not altogether groundless: — but, alas! what, now, was 
Mortimer to Aer, or she to Mortimer ! 

The funeral of poor Batley took place on the following 
Saturday ; and, although Jacob was as little moved by the 
event as if a dog had died, he attended upon the occasion, 
and, with the physician, occupied one mourning-coach of 
two, — the other, containing three equivocal personages, 
somehow connected with the family ; and the remains of the 
once aspiring, gifted member of society, were thus conveyed 
to what his brother thought proper to call the "family vault," 
at Islington, where they were deposited, side by side, with 
those of his predecessor in Teresa's aflTections. 

The procession moved from Grosvenor Street at one, by 
Jacob's especial direction, in order that, when the ceremony 
had terminated, and his brother's body had been laid in its 
last resting-place, the mourning-coach might set him down 
at " The Horn " tavern in time for his dinner, as near four 
o'clock OS possible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Leave we the house of mourning to trace the progress 
of the master of Sadgrove, who, having stubbornly excluded 
the possibility of any communication with bis wife, or any 
of her friends, pursued his route from Worcestershire to 
Southampton, where he first announced to his servants his 
intention of proceeding forthwith to the Continent. 

Here a difficulty occurred for which he was not quite pre- 
pared. The nurse, who was exceedingly fond of the chil- 
dren, no sooner heard of her master's scheme of going to 
France, than she at once announced her determination not 
to budge one inch from England: — no; — she would do any 
thing, — every thing, to serve Squire Mortimer, or any body 
belonging to him; but, as to going to France, nothing could 
induce her to do it. Her own brother had been murdered 
by the blacks at Bongowbang, and she could not venture 
abroad on any consideration whatever, especially amongst 
the French, where, besides the cruelties of the Negroes, 
they lived upon frogs and toads; not to speak of the dan- 
gers ef the sea. It was all in vain that Mortimer endea- 
voured to enlighten her upon the subject; she was resolved 
— go she would not 

Now the wolf who, was so exceedingly kind to the Messrs. 
R. in other days, was not better calculated to travel in a 
britscha with two "babbies," as Mr. Swing called them, 
than our hero. A nurse, or some female attendant who 
might take that brevet rank, was absolutely essential. For- 
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tunately, all men^s raiDds are not alike — or women's either; 
and it did so .happen that a remarkably nice, lady like-look- 
ing person, was actually at that moment waiting for the 
Havre packet, who was on her way to an Ekiglish family 
resident at Tours, in order to undertake the management' 
of the nursery. Mortimer^s valet, who knew the world, 
very soon induced the nice, lady-like>Iooking person, to 
take charge of tlie children on the journey, by which un- 
dertaking she secured herself, besides the gratuity which 
Mortimer would naturally afford her, the agrSmens of tra- 
velling by easy stages in a remarkably comfortable English 
carriage, and in the society — if she had but known it— of 
one of the most accomplished and dangerous men, in every 
sense of the word, that ever existed. 

When they departed, the poor old anti-gall ican, who be- 
lieved in her heart that the "babbies" would be eaten by 
the natives, even in preference to the frogs, stood on the 
pier and saw them go, — in no small degree resembling the 
hen watching the ducklings, which with patient assiduity 
she has hatched, taking the water: she wept, poor soul! 
and her heart ached even at her own timidity, which hin- 
derod her from partaking of their peril. 

The reader may perhaps already guess the point to which 
Mortimer was hurrying. Mrs. Farnham, the sister of whom 
he stood in such awe, and whom he did not love, was, as 
we have already heard, living at Beaugency : tliis nurse was 
going to Tours; nothing could be easier or more convenient 
than that she should "tend the children" until they were 
deposited at their aunt's, and then be forwarded to the place 
of her ultimate destination : — in fact, it was all in the way, 
and the event was one of those lucky coincidences which 
sometimes happen even in the ** worst regulated families." 
Yes, the children were to bo consigned to Mrs. Farnham. 
Her rigid morality, her high principles, her various accom- 
plishments, were so many guarantees for their well-doing; 
and as she had never seen, or personally known, Helen 
Mortimer, however anxious she had been in her inquiries 
about her, she would naturally accept a trust so reposed in 
her, with a high sense of the obligations it involved, and a 
strong feeling in favour of her ill-used brother. It was true, 
she had serious thoughts of returning to England, for rea- 
sons which have been before noticed; but still, even if her 
stay in France were but short, her reception of the infants 
would shield them from the approaches of their wanton 
parent, and even leave her in ignorance of their real abode. 
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All this was done as proposed : Mrs. Farnham heard her 
brother's history, clasped his infants to her bosom, and pro- 
mised to be a second molher to them. He was satisfied, — 
nay, he was grateful to his exemplary sister, who implored 
him to '«tay with her, at least till his mind had regained 
some portion of its composure. But no: the old, predomi- 
nant feeling haunted him; she knew his faults, — his follies, 
—and, of course, as he fancied, despised him. The tone of 
her conversation did not suit him ; the society of her friend 
he could not endure. Would that their influence had been 
greater, and that he could have resolved to remain where 
he was : — but no. Having reluctantly left his darlings, — for 
his feelings of paternity were strong and ardent, — he took 
his departure on the seventh day after his arrival, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris. 

It will be perhaps recollected that the St. Almcs had an 
estate not .very remote from Beaugency, where Mrs. Farn- 
ham had established herself; this estate, from which either 
he derived his title, or had conferred the title upon the 
estate, the Count had sold. The Countess, although Eng- 
lish born, had grown sufficiently French to disrelish a cha- 
teau ; to her^ Paris was France : out of it, she could not exist. 
To a mind like hers, what were the beauties of Nature about 
which she affected to be enthusiastic] What attractions 
had a life, such as Mrs. Farnham loved to lead, for a woman 
ofihQ world, eager, and always struggling, to be m the 
world, and who, having now lost all those personal attrac- 
tions which she had so misused in early life, seemed deter- 
mined to repel the approaches of age by fresh excitement 
and reckless gaiety 1 

To ensure herself the amusements of society, she had 
made a society of her own : — she was visited by persons of 
consideration ; and as talent and genius are not exclusively 
aristocratic or prudish, she contrived to make her salon one 
of the most agreeable places of resort in Paris. To achieve 
this great object of her restless life, she had prevailed upon 
the Count to sell his terres; and from Christmas to Christ- 
mas again, Madame St. Alme was at home, ready to re- 
ceive any body and every body who were willing to be her 
guests. 

To this woman, and to this house, Mortimer proceeded 
direct from Beaugency, his mind filled with the horrors 
which their first interview must produce. In all probabili- 
ty,— nay, almost to a certainty, — the English newspapers 
would have proclaimed the flight of his wife and all the rest 
of the affair long before he reached Paris. What course the 
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Countess would pursue, or what course he was to pursue 
towards the Countess, considering who the partner of that 
flight actually was, he knew not; still the impulse, — infa- 
tuation, if you will,— was so strong, that he could neither 
remain with his sister, nor go any where else, except to the 

Countess. . , ,.,,,. 

The recklessness and desperation with which Mortimer 
had put himself beyond the reach of any intelligence con- 
nected with what he justly considered his misfortnnee, but 
which he also deemed Helen's infidelity, were perfectly 
characteristic of the roan, who, in order to rid his mind of 
painful associations, went the length of razing to the ground 
one of the principal ornaments of his park. From all shocks 
of that kind he had by his arrangements secured himself, 
until he should arrive in the French capital, whither he had 
directed his eolicitors to transmit his letters, d&c. ; having 
written a brief and incoherent note to the Countess, bidding 
her expect him on a particular day. 

That day came, and, true to his purpose, Mortimer was 
at the door of her hotel within an hour of the appointed time. 
He had driven thither first, postponing his visit to his bank- 
ers, where his letters were awaiting him, until he should 
have seen the lady whose interests appeared to be so inti- 
mately connected with his own. 

The reception he met with from her, astonished him : she 
looked cold, and even angry, but there was nothing of sym- 
pathy or agitation in her manner, such as he had anticipated, 
considering the nature of the crime of which her ungrateful 
son had been guilty. 

'* You know all, I suppose," said Mortimer, trembling as 
he spoke. 

" Yes, Mortimer," replied the Countess, " and nobody is 
to blame but your extremely liberal wife." 

"Ay," said Mortimer, "that is often the world's cant; — 
it was said in my case. Have you heard from Francis?" 

" Yep," replied the young gentleman's mother, whose 
style and tone of conversation, it must be confessed, some- 
what confounded her companion.. "He, of course, depre- 
cates my anger, and urges the truism, that wimt is done 
cannot be undone ; that his earthly happiness was at stake, 
and, however much the world may blame him, he has made 
up his mind to all that" 

" This sounds exceedingly philosophical," said Mortimer; 
"and does the lady carry herself with equal calmness?" 

"From her I have not heard," said the Countess; "but 
Frank infers, although he does not say so exactly, that He- 
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len had been long aware of his attachment, and whenever 
he spoke of it to her, her discouragement was not of a nature 
to make him believe her sincere in her opposition.*' 

"By Heavens!" said Mortimer, "this is the most extraor- 
dinary course of proceedings 1 ever met with! That he 
should write this sort of vindicatory account to you, is in it- 
self strange enough ; but that you should repeat it to me 
with a view of palming my resentment or healing my 
wounded feelings, is marvellous ! What possible advantage 
is to be derived from telling me of Helen's faults, when the 
result to which they have led proclaims her guilt with kill- 
ing clearnessl" 

••Would you, then," said the Countess, "have me shut 
him for ever from my heart for one act of indiscretion 1 — a 
deciding one, I own — but can I quite forget that discretion 
has never been & failing of my own 1'' 

" Good Heavens !" cried Mortimer, " how you talk ! You 
speak as if the eiep he has taken was one of ordinary occur- 
rence, instead of destroying all chance of my earthly happi- 
ness, breaking the holiest ties, and tearing from me what 
might have been the dear companion of my latter days!" 

"Mortimer!" exclaimed the Countess in her turn, — 
" what are you talking ofl Do you mean that I should un- 
derstand that you were really attached to her yourself?" 

"Attached to her !" said the still wondering husband ; " if 
I bad not been attached to her, why should I have plighted 
my vows to her] — why " 

"Your vows!" screamed the Countess in an agony of 
'despair: — " what! have you been endeavouring to gain her 
affections ]" 

"Have I not?" said Mortimer. "For days, and weeks, 
and months, my sole object has been to endear myself to 
her, — ^to gain her confidence, — ^in fact, to win her heart; — 
but I have failed. I always felt that I was never fully 
trusted, — never really loved ;-^and I was right. I have 
watched her,— seen her looks, and heard her gentle words, 
when Frank was by: I have shuddered at the thoughts 
which the sight and hearing conjured up in my brain. I 
had not courage to speak,— ^nd now the die is cast" 

"But, Mortimer," said the Countess, "was Frank aware 
of your extraordinary infatuation 1" 

"I conclude he was," said Mortimer,— "and infatuation 
you well may call it. Having such a wife as Helen, my 
line of conduct should have been more strict and circum- 
Bpect." 

"Why, there," said the ^Countess, "I agree with you; 
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and the confidence yon have now thought proper to make is» 
considering all things, more astonishing than any thing that 
has yet occurred. It struck me as extremely strange that 
you should be so greatly aflTected by these circumstances as 
to quit Sadgrove, and even England, — just, too, at a moment 
when your father-in-law's death was hourly expected." 

"Death!" said Mortimer, — "why should be die? The 
story of his illness was all a fiction !*' 

"But that of his death is not," said the Countess; — "he 
has been dead these ten days," 

" Dead !" said Mortimer, — " is he dead ?" 

"Most assuredly," said the Countess. " But I cannot in 
the least comprehend how or why you have remained in ig- 
norance of a fact so important to your family." 

"Arc you certain]" said Mortimer. " 

"Certain," replied the lady: "not only has his death been 
announced in the English newspapers, but Frank mentions 
it in his letter. He had not himself reached London from 
his hopeful excursion, — but Helen was with her father when 
he died. How long is it since you left hojneV* 

The mystification which began now to overwhelm Mr. 
Mortimer, was created, it should be observed, by the extra- 
ordinary precautions he had been wise enough to take under 
the erroneous impression which had been made upon him. 
In announcing his intended visit to the Countess, he, for 
reasons perfectly satisfactory to himself, abstained from 
mentioning Jiis previous visit to his sister, or the removal of 
his children to her care. His motives for this concealment 
were, no doubt, equally prudent with all the rest of his con- 
duct connected with the affair; but the effect it produced 
upon the Countess was such as to leave her in a perfect 
state of ignorance as to the real cause of his sudden emigra- 
tion, and make her attribute his journey to Paris to his ner- 
vous anxiety with regard to Frank's extraordinary indiscre- 
tion in carrying off^his wife's waiting-woman. 

" Helen with her father when he died !" said Mortimer: 
— "did they separate, theni — how — what do you meani" 

As we are already aware of every thing that has occurred, 
it is needless to prolong our " report" of the dialogue be- 
tween Mortimer and his feir friend, " The light of other 
days." The reader can easily imagine the state of mind 
and feelings to which he was reduced, or rather exalted, by 
the explanation which the Countess gave him. He flew 
rather than ran to the banker's where his "despatches'* 
were deposited, and there found, amongst his numerous let- 
ters, that from Heleu which we have before read. 
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His first impulse, as may be naturally anticipated, was to 
hurry off to England, and throw himself at Helen's feet in 
all the bitterness of repentance. How did he curse his 
rashness, — how denounce his cruel and ungenerous suspi- 
cions, — how long to make every atonement for his barbarity, 
pot only to Helen herself, but to her dead father ! and act- 
ing upon sudden impulses, had he been lefl to himself, that 
night would have found him upon his road to England. 
Unfortunately, he had promised to return to the Countess; 
unfortunately that promise he fulfilled ; and in the plenitude 
of his confidence, — or rather, in the excess of his delight at 
finding himself relieved from all his horrors, — he gave her 
Helen's letter to reaS. 

" And you mean, Mortimer," said the Countess, when 
she had finished its perusal, '^ to submit yourself to the do- 
minion of the woman who could write thisi What! are 
you, indeed, so fallen, — so lost, that afler insults like those 
she heaps upon you, you will go, and fawn, and cringe, to 
regain her favour. Believe me, Mortimer, — as I said at 
first, — this marriage of Frank's, which has led to such ex- 
traordinary misunderstandings, was made up by her: she 
was privy to it, — accessory to-it, — in order to inflict a wound 
on me. Why was I excluded from your house? — why was 
I shut out, and my boy so gladly received 1 Why does she 
hate me 1 — only because I have your best interests at hearJt, 
and because I cannot dissemble. If she is innocent, it is 
only because she wants courage to be what the world calls 
guilty." 

"If so," said Mortimer, hesitatingly 

*• //;" said the Countess, — ** what if all that you suspect 
is true! — and if this hateful match has been contrived to 
blind you to the truth, while it injures us, — what theni" 

" But her letter is that of wounded pride, — of conscious 
rectitude, — of natural indignation," said Mortimer. 

"How easy it is to irnfe," said the Countess: there is 
no blush in. ink,^Hio faltering in a pen. She can be bold 
and energetic in her letter. She asks for her children^- 
where are they]— at Sadgrovel If they are,. she will get 
possession of them, and theayou will have no hold over her, 
— no means of bringing down the tone she has assumed." 
"The children are with my sister," said Mortimer. 
" Your sister !" exclaimed the lady;—" why, you never 
told me this! With your sister, whom you hate; — with 
your sister, who hates me. Why not bring them here at 
once 1" 
This question will, perhaps, serve as an answer to thft, 

17* 
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reader, if he inquires why Mortimer did not inform his ftir 

hostess of their destination. That Mortimer did not. love 

his sister, might be trae ; but that he respected and esteemed 

her for virtues and qualities which he could not emulate, is 

true. also: — true, moreover, \vas it, that the Countess hated 

her ; and the causes of that hatred were the very qualities 

and virtues which excited Mortimer's respect and esteem. 

It is not to be imagined, considering the terms upon which 

Mortimer and the Countess were, that she had not seen, or, 

if not seen, known the contents of Mrs. Farnham*s letters, 

in which she implored him not to make her. the associate of 

his young wife, — it was not, therefoss, to be believed that 

the Countess, now that she saw an opportunity of marring 

the happiness which she was not 'destined to share, would 

feel less inclined to do her worst, when she found that the 

(ihildren of the man over whom she believed she poseessed 

a commanding interest, had been placed under the care of 

her bitterest enemy. , 

"Now," said Mortimer, — "now the children must be 
restored to their mother, — their mother restored to her 
home." ' ■ • . " 

" Yes," said the Countess, " if she will condescend to lis- . 
ten to your humble petition ; and then the children will be 
brought np to hate and despise their father, who will be, of 
course, described to them qs an infatuated madman and " 

"Mad I shall be," said Mortimer, "if you talk in this 
manner! I have been mad already: I have injured my ex- 
cellent Helen." 

"Excellent!" said the Countess, — "oh! excellent, cer- 
tainly! I have had opportunities enough of appreciating her 
excellence: — it was excellent in her, was it not, to gloat over 
the trial in which you were exposed to the 'public? It was 
excellent in her to act her part about the fishing-temple! — 
excellent to go and lament over the wretched Lady Hilling- 
don's monument, and make a show of sorrow before the 
parson and his children ! Whenever she has had an oppor- 
tunity of pointing at your faults, has she not done it \ Has 
she not complained of being left in solitude by the neigh- 
bours, who, according to her version of the history, shun 
your society, and shudder at your name3 And, is this the 
lady to whom you are to supplicate to be taken back into 
favour, because, by a mistake so natural, that to me it even - 
now seems no mistake at all, you have misapprehended her 
conduct!" 

"But she is innocent!" — said Mortimer. 

" In this instance, probably," said the Countess. " Now, 
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follow Biy advice: — she is evidently determined to-take what 
she thinks a high line, and you and your barbarity are des- 
tined to become the topic of general conversation. Make 
your conditions. You see she refuses your money; — she 
separates herself from you : — let the condition be this, — that 
unless she lowers her tone, and admits the justice of your 
conduct, — which admission will keep her infinitely more 
circumspect hereafter, — she shall, neither have possession 
of, nor even sec her children, A mother^s feelings nothing 
can overcome. She loves, — fondly loves tliose children, — 
they are hers; — ^a mother is always sure of that: — try her 
upon that point Where they are they are safe; — of that 
you are sure. That you have been wrong, there can be no 
doubt: put yourself right with the world. If, afler your first 
concession, she remains obdurate, and chooses to destroy at 
once your happiness and your reputation, punish her ; and 
you will find that pride and indignation will yield tomater- 
nal affection, and that, for the sake of her children, she will 
sink back into the subdued wife, more especially now that 
her vain and foolish father, who spoiled her, is in his 
grave" 

• Upon this advice, — generous, friendly, and sincere, — Mr. 
Mortimer was wise enough to resolve to act, — at least to a 
certain extent He lefl Paris the day aller it had been 
given him, and started for London, where having arrived, 
he proceeded direct to Grosvenor Street, resolved to make 
a "scene," as he called it, and effect a reconciliation off- 
hand ; but he" was baffled. The house was shut up, and the 
old woman who opened the door told him that Mrs. Batley 
had lefl town immediately afler the funeral, and that Mrs. 
Mortimer had accompanied her; that she did not know where 
they were gone, nor when they would be back ; that all the 
servants had been discharged ; and that the house would very 
shortly be let or sold. 

Thence, maddened with anxiety, hating, as he did, in the 
extremest degree Mr. Jacob Batley, the only surviving re- 
lation of his wife, he hastened to the counting-house of that 
worthy personage, — or rather, to that which had once been his 
counting-house, — for, when he reached the place he found 
it occupied by some other person in son*e other trade; and 
when he inquired afler its late. owner, he was told that he 
had retired from business, and was domesticated in his 
suburban villa at Walworth. 

Thus beaten, Mr. Mortimer resolved upon finding out Mr. 
Brimmer Brassey, from whom he felt sure he should obtain 
some tidings of Jacob; and having no exactly defined idea 
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of the geographical poution of Walworth, he preferred or- 
dering a hackney-coachman to drive him to Barnard's Inn, 
which he had never before visited, and at the door of which, 
looking much like the entrance to a private house, he was 
depoeited. 

He managed to find Mr. Brassey^s chambers ; but when 
he reached them, the oak was sported, and upon the panels 
some wag, in imitation of the little notices occasionally so 
exhibited, of "back in h^lf an hour,'*— "return at six," or 
others of similar import, had chalked in large letters, — 
" Gone to America : — call again this day ten years." 

For the solution of this mystery, Mr. Mortimer was in- 
debted to the porter of the " aunciente societie," who, in 
reply to his questions, confirmed his worst suspicions, by in- 
forming him that B. B. had really bolted, and that a great 
number of gentlemen had been to look after him, with no 
better success than the last inquirer. Under these circum- 
stances, which, for many reasons, were by no means of an 
agreeable nature, Walworth was Mortimer's only resource; 
and having procured Jacob's address from his late town 
place of business, thither he travelled in a similar convey- 
ance to that in which he had visited the Inn;, but here again 
was he foiled. A little white-haired girl, with weak eyes, 
a dark frock, and a pinafore, " answered the bell " which 
Mortimer rang ; and coming from the street-door along the 
paved walk of the little garden in front of the house, with 
the gate-key in her hand, informed the half mad wife-hun- 
ter, that Mr. Batley, " please, sir, was gone abroad." 

" Abroad !" 

" Yes, please, sir," said Sally, " to America, sir." 

" America !" exclaimed Mortimer. " Why, every body 
is gone to America." 

Whereupon Sally stared, and seeing the road and foot- 
path still thronged virith human beings, opined that the gen- 
tleman was mad, and rejoiced exceedingly that she had 
the key still in her hand. Mortimer multeTed some unin- 
telligible words, and, resuming his place in Number 583, 
returned, littered-up as he was, to his hotel, completely 
•* thrown out," and utterly uncertain as to the course he 
had best pursue. 

His next proceeding was to his solicitors : there he found 
a second letter from Helen, which had been addressed to 
Sadgrove, in which she stated, that by his silence with re- 
gard to the children he had added insult to injury, but that 
her affection for her infants induced her to humiliate her- 
self to entreat that ihey might be confided to her charge, 
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The world, which was to judge between them, would, she 
was sure, justify such a determination on his part equally 
with hers, — never again to submit herself to his dominion. 

This letter, written with mor^ acrimony than the first, 
occasioned, no doubt, by the imaginary neglect of her for- 
mer indignant appeal, seemed at once to change the nature 
of Mortimer's feelings. All that the Countess had said to 
him on the subject, — all the bitterness with which she had 
contrived to charge his mind and temper, burst out, and, 
dashing Helen's letter upon the floor, he stamped upon it, 
and, clenching his fists in a paroxysm of rage, exclaimed — 

" May curses light upon her ! She shall never see the 
children more ! Am I to be insulted, — degraded, — bullied? 
— No ! If her proud spirit comes down, and she wiH ac- 
cept her income, pay it her; but as for terms, — as for hu- 
miliating myself to Aer, — it never shall be said that I was 
so mean, — so abject a wretch ! I have borne much, — suf- 
fered much: — but it is over! — And these, sir," added he to 
the solicitor, " are my final instructions: — no letter of hers 
will I open — no communication with her will I endure: we 
are separated eternally ! Let her take what legal measures 
she may, my children are mine, and never will I part from 
them. If she applies to you, let this resolution be made 
known to her; and although you are aware where the chil- 
dren are, it is my positive command that you never let her 
know tfle place of their residence. Her temper may be 
violent, — her spirit high,-^but I will not be trampled upon. 
This evening I leave England. I shall, in the first place, 
return to Paris, and thence start for Italy : you will know 
of my movements, and let me hear what steps this woman 
takes, — for she is not likely to sit down quietly under what 
she may think her wrongs. I am determined not to be her 
creature. Our marriage was altogether a mistake: I mis- 
took her, — she mistook me: — but those who knew her cha- 
racter and disposition better than she ever permitted me to 
know them, have put me upon my guard. She wants to 
establish a grievance. I should have been free and ready 
to make every explanation and atonement for what has hap- 
pened ; — but not now. Her real temper shows itself; and 
when she tauntingly says, ' no power of entreaty or suppli- 
cation shall induce her to return to me,' — I answer, no 
jwwer or supplication shall induce me to receive her. So, 
sir, I repeat, you know my final decision, and have the 
goodness, in all that concerns me, to act upon it." 

Here, then, seemed to be the termination of that connexion 
which, to those who really know the world, never could 
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have proroiaed real happinesB. Tempers like thoeo of Mor- 
timer and Helen never could have been broiight into unison, 
unless the roost perfect confidence had been established be- 
tween them. That this never was the case, we^ unfortu- 
nately, know ; and we also know, that the fault originally 
lay with Mortimer himself. Helen's heart,— her entire 
heart,— which she was ready and willing to give to the man 
she loved,— was worth winning; but,— such is the provoking 
character of our story, and of tlie principal persons con- 
cerned in it,— his own diflSdence, or rather mistrust of him- 
self, checked the natural impulse of her candid and confiding 
nature. 

It is now, however, useless to reason, or think, or regret, 
or repent; the outbreak has happened ; and acted upon not 
less by his own tormenting feelings, than by the atrocious 
contrivances of others, Mortimer and his wife are parte^- 
perhaps eternally !- — Let us hope not— such oug^ht not to 

be the result 

Murtimer, firm in hio deciaion, returned the next day to 
France, seeming almost to forget, — or, perhaps, he would 
have rejoiced, if he could have forgotten, — that such a place 
as Sadgrove existed. He returned to the Countess. With 
' her, and her miserable little husband, he remained but a 
short time; thence he proceeded to Beaugency, and thence 
to Italy, where he intended to remain for some time, and 
whither he despatched a letter, inviting his deaf friend 
Magnus — he was blest with many — to join him. 

The treacherous Countess was delighted to hear of the 
success which had attended her endeavours to force on the 
separation of Mortimer and Helen ; and the encouragement 
and approbation with which she received the account of his 

})ast proceedings, and resolutions for the future, so complete- 
y reconciled him to the infamous iiyustice he had commit- 
ted, that he left Paris fully convinced that he was a perse- 
cuted, ill-used, and injured man. 

Helen, who had quitted London with her young mother- 
in-law, had become an object of public interest, and a topic 
of general conversation. Her particular friends were, of 
course, most active in canvassing the aflfair: Lady Mary 
Sanderstead shrugged up her shoulders, and said the story 
of Francis Blocksford and the maid was exceedingly cu- 
rious, and she did not quite understand it, — but she supposed 
it was all "as it should be;" — Lady Bembridge thought that 
when a young married woman disappeared from her house 
exactly at the same period with a young man, who was ge- 
nerally supposed to be very much tittached to her, it had an 
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odd appearance; and that the matter was made little better 
by his choosing to marry the maid afterwards, — not that she 
meant any thmg, by what she said, as applying to any par* 
ticular person." Lord Harry merely shook his head, and 
praised, the exceeding good-humour of modern husbands ; 
and Colonel Magnus smiled contemptuously, observing that 
— >'* It did not signify much : Mortimer's loss ought not to 
break his heart, even if she did ride the high horse, and ne- 
ver come back." 

Helen, when she found out— whioh she did in time — that 
Mortimer had left England, and had returned, and lefl it 
again, and had written no answer to her letter^ which ought 
to have produced a reply, addressed a third to the solicitor, 
who, obeying the orders he had received, allowed her to ui> 
derstand that Mr. Mortimer, whatever he might feel as to 
her innocence with regard to the case in point, would not 
submit to the course she had adopted ; that her income was 
at her comnwind, but that he declined all farther communica- 
tion with her; and, as a father, not only positively refused 
putting his children under her care, but denied her access 
to them. 

And so was Helen left!— proclaimed to the world innor 
cent of the charges publicly made against her by her hus- 
band — denounced by him, while indignantly refusing again 
to place, herself under his tyrannical command, or accept 
his proffered munificence: — But what of thesel Her high 
spirit, and the consciousness of rectitude, would buoy her up 
amidst the rapids, and currents, and storms of society ; — yet, 
to lose her children, — to be deprived of those by whom, by 
night and by day, she had watched and prayed,— whom she 
had tended — nurtured' from her own bosom,— for whom she 
had suffered a mother's pangs, and felt a mother's joy ; — 
those, whom it would have l^en her pride, her happiness, 
her honour, to have trained in the ways of truth and good- 
ness, — one of whom she. had already taught to lisp the word 
** father," and in whose countenance she saw that father's 
features likened,— to have these darlings torn from her, — to 
be exiled from her rightful home, — to be made as much an 
outcast as he that she had dearly loved could make her :— ^ 
surely, this was enough to break the stoutest heart! 

Helen, afler having received the answer to her last com- 
munication with the solicitors, almost repented of the 
warmth and violence of language in which it had been 
couched. The children were all to her; but it was now 
too late. Her disdain of the infamous allegations against 
her character, disproved as tliey were, had engendered the 
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hatred of her husband, and all hope of reconciliation was dc- 
atroyed. The liberal mcnnbers of society looked cold upon 
Mrs. Mortimer; her husband was pitied; the escape of the 
children was considered providential; and without one friend 
upon earth to espouse her cause, except her young mother- 
in-law, she quitted London, and, in one week afler her de- 
parture, was never missed from the circles of wiiich she 
had once been the brightest ornament. 

It is most painful to have to record the circumstances of 
a disunion, so trivial in point of cause, and so important in 
its results; but, nevertheless, two years elapsed after the 
separation between Mortimer and his wife, and although 
mutual friends— (ihcy had but few) — had interfered, in the 
hope of reconciling them, her proud spirit would not bend, 
nor could his resentment against her be sodened ; because, 
let it be remembered, the burst of feeling displayed in her 
letters was only corroborative of his suspicions of her sus- 
picions of him. Magnus joined him on the continent, and 
there they remained. Jacob, who had followed Brassey to 
America, returned, having recovered a certain portion of his 
property, the volatile attorney havinjnr disgorged a conside- 
rable part of his embezzled funds. Mr. Brassey subsequent- 
ly was obliged to leave even America, and whither he went 
was never exactly ascertained. Jacob, after his return to 
England, muddled away the rest of his life at his miserable 
house in Walworth, where he ended his days; and having 
inexorably refused to make a will, which, with his own 
knowledge, could possibly benefit any body upon earth, died 
intestate; and the wreck of his property, amounting to some 
forty thousand pounds, devolved upon Helen, as next of kin. 

The ^cw people who remembered the once charming 

Helen Batley, now and then gave themselves the trouble of 

wondering what had begone with her. It was altogether a 

curious story, and the marriage of Mr. Blocksford with the 

maid was a curious story ; but Mr. and Mrs. Blocksford were 

an extremely iiappy couple, and the Countess St. Alme had 

departed (we hope) to a better world ! Frank had one son, 

with every probability of a farther increase to his family; so 

that our register of Births, Deaths, and Marriages has not 
been ill kept. 

Mrs. Farnham, after a year's residence at Beaugency, 
rather, perhaps, under the influence of a suggestion from 
Mortimer, who, knowing all he did of French manners and 
French prejudices, preferred that his children should be 
" trained " in England, returned after a lengthened absence 
to her native country ; but loving retirement, and being pre- 
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possessed in favour of the west of England, not only from its 
n&.tural claims upon the admirers of calm, and quiet rural 
scenery, but by the connexion of her constant friend and 
companion with Somersetshire, she selected, after a search 
of a few weeks, a house well adapted to her wants and 
wishes, at Minehead, a town which the narrator*s^ pen has 
before described. Little of it is known, probably, to the 
generality of readers ; but it is beautiful in its simplicity, and 
charmingly situated on the edcre of the Bristol channel, 
which, bounded by the distant Welch hills, has, in the fresh 
clearness of summer, an Italian brightness, delightful to the 
eye of Mortimer's long-alienated sister. 

In this retreat the young Francis Mortimer and his beau- 
tiful little sister, Rosa, grew in grace and loveliness ; and 
never did father more anxiously feel for the happiness and 
advancement of his children than Mortimer, who, amidst all 
his dreadful passions, possessed the affections of paternity iji 
the highest degree. — Judge, then, what was his horror at 
hearing, by express, at Milan, from his sister, that both his 
darlings had been attacked by small-pox of the most virulent 
nature, which was raging in the place. In these days of 
expeditious journeys the news, — which, being bad, prover- 
bially travelled fast enough,— -was not long in reaching him. 
Strange, to be sure, are the conformation and construction 
of the human mind ! He whose proud spFrit, brought in op- 
position to the prouder spirit of his wife, would not listen to 
the proposition of a reconciliation, even if she would have 
listened to it, raved with horror at hearing of the danger of 
those children which were hers as well as his. Not an in- 
stant did he lose : one hour was not suffered to elapse before 
he started for England ; and as fast as horses could bring 
\k\m within reach of steamboats, or steamboats bring him 
home, he came. 

To describe the dread, the trepidation, the hope, the fear, 
which agitated the anxious father, when he found himself 
at the house which contained bis children, would be impos- 
sible. His Britska stopped before it ;--so did the pulsation 
of his heart 

"Are they alive? — are they safe?" cried, or rather 
screamed, Mortimer, as the servant opened the door. 

*'Both, sir, alive and safe," was the man's answer, who 
Itnew to whom he was speaking. 

"Thank God !" said the grateful father, and leaped from 
the carriage. 

A thousand things bad affected this nnhappv man, with 
which we have litUe to do:-*Magnas had iavolved him •€- 

VOL. ii»— 18 
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riouBlv; Brassey had injared him much; and the miscreant 
Wilkins, who had, of course, excluded Crawley and his ho^ 
nest fiifnily, had committed all sorts of peculations and thefls 
at Sadgrove; — but these words, — "alive and safe," — as re- 
garded his dear children, drove from his mind the memory 
of all other things. 

Mrs. Earnham received him with warmth and kindness, 
and Mortimer found relief in a flood of tears. It is a 
triumph to see a sinner weep; and if this Mortimer, who 
had permitted the best of wives, — whatever her own high 
spirit might have led her to do, — had only felt towards her 
as he ought to have felt, the widowed feeling of paternal love 
which he now experienced would have been spared him, 
and all the evils which had been accumulated on his head 
would have been supplanted by those blessings which never 
can be bestowed on a husband but by the aflectionate love 
of a virtuous wife, and her tender cares as a devoted mo- 
ther. 

" My beloved sister," said Mortimer, " the children are 
safe !" 

" Yes, Mortimer," replied Mrs. Farnham. " They have 
been dreadfully — dangerously ill !" 

" Their unhappy mother knew nothing of it," said Mor- 
timer; "at least, 1 thank God for that!— for, oh! Emily, we 
have been both wrong ! — and when I heard of the illness of 
these dear babes, I thought of her,-— of the madness which 
separated us: — she loved them, as I loved them. For 
mercy*s sake, let me see them V* 

" Francis is quite recovered," said Mrs. Farnham ; " but 
Rosa is still, although out of danger, not entirely restored — 
safe, remember. But I must tell you something which 
must, in a great degree qualify our happiness ; — about four 
or five months since, a most respectable person,— I should 
almost say elegant and graceful, — but evidently in ill health, 
a Mrs. Miles, applied to me for the place of nursery -gover- 
ness; and I was too happy to engage her. She is a widow, 
and, having lost a child of her own, seemed most anxious to 
devote herself to oiirs. Indeed, I never saw such kindness, — 
such, care,— such fondness ! When the children were taken 
ill with this fearful complaint, no power could keep her a 
moment from them, and night and day has she attended them 
with incessant watchfulness." 
" How shall I ever repay her !" said Mortimer. 
"Ah," said Mrs. Farnham, "I fear you will never have 
the power. The children are now with her,— they will not 
quit her; but, during her constant attendance on them, sh^ 
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has caught the dreadful infection, and the medical men 
have pronounced her recovery hopeless. In fact, she is, as 
I believe, at this moment in the agonies of death !^' 

"How dreadful!" said Mortimer. "Oh! let her live, 
that I mty breathe my prayers of gratitude for her." 

" It must be speedily then," said Mrs. Farnham ; " a little 
time, I am afraid, will end the painful scene. Come — 
come!" ^ 

Mortimer followed her ; his children, as it were instinc- 
tively, ran to him, when he entered the room in which they 
were; and although still disfigured by the effects of the 
dreadful disorder, were evidently convalescent : fie clasped 
them to his heart, and covered them with kisses. 

The physician, who stood near the bed in which the nurse, 
(or governess, as she might be called,) was lying, placed 
his finger on his lip, to announce that the lamp of life was 
flickering in the socket, and that the spirit was almost on 
its way to heaven. 

Mortimer, anxious at least to proflfcr his grateful thanks 
to her, to whom he owed the salvation of his infants, ad- 
vanced to the bed-side. He spoke. The sufl?ering woman, 
rallying all her energies at the sound of his voice, raised 
herself in the bed, and, half stifled with agitation, mut- 
tered, — 

_ " Thank God ! I see him once again. He knows my in- 
nocence, — and I have done my duty to my children !" 
" What do I hearl" said Mortimer. 
" Helen!" shrieked the suflferer: — Her head fell against 
his shoulder,— and she died. 



THE END. 
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» By H. C. Carey. 1 vol 8vo.; 

Essay on Uie Rate of Wages. By 
H.C.Carey. 1vol. 

Flora and Thalia; or. Gems of 
Flowers and Poetry. 

The Life and Services of Com- 
modore William Bainbridge. 
United Slates Navy. 1 vol. 

Minor Morals for Young People. 

The Encyclopedia Americana, 
in 13 handsome vols., may now 
be had of all Booksellers. 

The Select Works of Tobias 
Smoliet. 

The Select Works of Henry 
Fielding. 

The Works of Washington Ir- 
ving, complete. 

The Novels of Miss Austen, 
complete in 1 large vol. 

Containing Pride and Prejudice 
—Sense and Sensibility — 
Mansfield Park — Persuasion 
—Emma — Northanger Abbey, 
8cc. &c. 

The Language of Flowers. 

Lady Morgan. A complete edi- 
tion of the Novels and Tales 
of Lady Morgan, in one large- 
super royal vol. (now pre- 
paring.) 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
(Earl of Orford,) forming an 
uninterrupted series, from the 
year 1733 to 1707 to whicli 
will be added his reminis- 
cences, &c., &c., to form two 
handsome vols, (now pre- 
paring. 

The Young Wife's Book. 

The Y"oung Husband's Book. 

The Novels and Tales of J. Pen- 
nimore Cooper, complete. 

Memoirs of Sir William Knigh 
ton, Bart. G. C. H, 

NOVELS AND TALES. 
Calavar, by Dr. Bird, 2 voh. 



Camperdown, or News from the 
Neighbourhood, 1 voL 

Confessions of an Elderly Lady 
and Gentleman, by Lady files- 
sington, 2 vols. 

Clinton Bradshaw, 2 vols. 

East and West, 2 vols. 

Ethel Churchill, by Miss Lan- 
don, 2 vols. 

Godolphln, a Novel. 

Hawks of Hawk Hollow, by Dr. 
Bird, 2 vols. 

Horse Shoe Robinson, by the 
author of Swallow Bani. 

Hawk Chief, by the author of 
Indian Sketches, 2 vols. 

Infidel, by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

Janet Hamilton, and other Tales, 

Jane Lomax, by Horace Smith. 

Leila, by Bulwer, with splendid 
Illustrations,, extra cloth, and 
superb extra binding. 

Love; by Lady Bury, 2 vols. 

Mrs. Armytage, or Female Do- 
mination, by Mrs. Gore. 

Merchant's Daughter, 2 vols. 

Nick of the Woods, by Dr. Bird. 

The Old Commodore, by the au- 
thor of RattCn the Reefer. 

Precaution, by the author of the 
Spy, &c.: a revised edition, 
2 vols, (in press.) 

Pickwick Club, chronicled by 
Boz — super royal 8vo., extra 
cloth, with illustrations. 

Pencil Sketches, by Miss Leslie, 
3d Series. 

Royston Gower, a Romance, 2 
vols. 

Rattlin the Reefer, 2 vols. 

Rookwood, a BSroance» 1 vol. 

State Prisoner, by Miss Boyle. 

Swallow Bam, 2 vols. 

Sedgwick, Tales and Sketches. 

Tuggs's at Bami^tes, by Boz. 

Tulmmble, and other Stories. 

Wood Leightoiiyby Msiy Hewitt. 

Walsingham the Gambler, fatf 
Captnn Chmder. 



POPULAR MEDICINE; 



OR, 



FAMILY ADVISER 



COKSISnXG OF 



OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND HYGIENE, 

WITH SUCH HIST8 OS TUS 

PRACTICE OF PHYSICSURGERY, AND THE DIS- 
EASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

AS MAY PROVE USEFUL IN FAMILIES WUEX REGULAR 
PHYSICIANS CANNOT BE PROCURED: 



BEiira A. CoMPAirioir uid Guide fob ikteluoskt Pkincifixs 

OF Manufactories, Plantatioks, and Boardiko-Schoou, 

Heaps of Families, Masters of Vessels, Mtssiok- 

ARIES, OR TrAYELLERS, AND A USEFUL S KETCH 

FOR Youira Meit about commencing, the 
Stubt of Mebicine. 



BY REYNELL COATES, M. D. 

Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia — Hono- 
rary Member of the Philadelphia Medical Society — Cor- 
respandent of the Lyceum of Natural History, of New York 
— Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia — Formerly Resident Surj^n of the Pennsy]?aoia 
Hbspitalf Am;. 

AMUSTKD BY 8KTIRAL MIDICAL VftimiMi. 

Jk One SbmimnM Vo lume * 



BRIDGE WATER TREATISES. 



In Seven Volumes, Octavo, 



I. 

The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of 
Man. 

By the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

II. 

The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Con- 
dition of Man. 

By John Kidd,. M. D., F. R. 
S., Regius Professor of Me- 
dicine in the University of 
Oxford. 

III. 

Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics, Considered with Refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. 

By the Rev. Wm. Whewell, 
M, A., F. R. S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

IV, 

The Hand : Its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments as evinc- 
ing Design. 

By Sir Charles Bell, K. H., 
F. R. S. 

V. 

Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion. 

By Wm, Prout, M. D., F. 
R« S, 

VI. 

The History, Habits, and Id- 
itincts of Animals. 



By the Rev. Wm. Kirby, M: 
A., F. R. S. 

lUustrated by numerous En- 
graving s on Copper, 

VII. 

Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, considered with Re- 
ference to Natural Theo- 
logy. 

By Peter Mark Rooet, M. D. 

Illustrated with nearly Five 
Hundred Wood Cuts. 

VIII, 

Geology and Mineralogy, Con- 
sidered with Reference to 
Natural Theology. 

By the Rev. Wm. Buceland, D. 
D., Canon of Clirist Church, 
and Reader in Geology and 
Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of OSbrd. 

BEtNO THE LAST OF THE 

B&IDGEWATER TREATISES. 
OV THK 



Power, Wisdom aki> GooDKxas 
OF God, 

A8 MAJllf Eg TEP IS VBX CBXATIOV. 

With^ Eighty 'nine Copper^ 
plates and Maps, 

The whole bound in hand- 
some embossed clotb» or neatly 
half bound with calf iMicki and 
corners. 

Any one of the 
can bo had Kpaimt^y. 
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